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Out of the husk breaks the shiny new conker: after the 
weekdays comes the weekend break. Natural breaks both... 





life—something all the family enjoy together. 
This is the time your product story gets real 
attention from 15 million relaxed ‘week- 
enders’ in the North and Midlands—the 
ABC Weekend Television audience. 

The largest coverage of any single ITV 


... but the weekend is the most natural break 
of all. A break for leisure and relaxation. A 
chance to sit by the fire and talk... and listen 
...and look. 

At weekends half the ITV homes in 
England and Wales turn to ABC Weekend 
Television. It’s part of the weekend way of 
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NORTH AND MIDLANDS 


A Member of the 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Concerto Grosso 


In his solo performance at the Communist party congress, Mr 
Khrushchev has reaffirmed the theme of peaceful co-existence. 
Like American policy it is composed of two strands—ostentatious 
armed strength and a willingness to talk (page 203). His softer 
words on Berlin are conditioned by expectation that the West 
will talk too. If no response comes, the military theme will swell 
(page 204). 


Ensembles 


The uncommitted nations are now the dominant element in the 
United Nations. But the assembly badly needs the tonic of 
improved parliamentary machinery if they are to become the 
effective masters of the UN executive (page 207). 


The new west German Bundestag may provide livelier debates 
But the conductor, Dr Adenauer, is 
expected to stay on ; how long, is not yet clear to anybody but, 
perhaps, him (page 234). 


Swing 


Turkey’s electoral swing against General Giirsel and his govern- 
ment of soldiers is also a vote against Kemal Ataturk’s vision 
of a modern, western nation (pages 211 and 233). 
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HOME 


Stand Pat 


A cold douche brings Cunard to its senses ; there is to be no new 
Queen, and the whole prospect of transatlantic travel by sea and 
air will be reappraised (p. 273). 


Britain’s present high interest rates are an essential part of the 
long-term recovery programme—at home and abroad (p. 271). 
The high cost of holding gold (p. 280). 
September’s trade figures give a jolt to the optimists (p. 275). 


Englishmen are C of E but still stay away from their established, 
well organised and increasingly international church (p. 209). 


Going Up 

While the pause is on it is essential to think hard about how 
real wage increases should be mapped out : some new ideas for 
mulling over (p. 205). 


Wage claims on the production line : a warning progress report 
(p. 212). 


Moving Over 
At Brighton the Tories showed their newly scrubbed, progres- 


sive face (p. 218) : but their own extremists scared them off from 
tackling trade union reform (p. 214). 
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Discords 


President Nasser’s graceful acceptance of Syrian independence 
has not lasted long. For it is a tacit premise of Arab politics that 
he who controls Syria controls the Middle East (p. 211). 


The Bizerta explosion has left scars both on Franco-Tunisian 
relations and on President Bourguiba’s standing in his country 
(p. 214). Violence in the streets of Paris is a reminder that the 
Algerian malaise has infected France itself (p. 212). 


Sotto Voce 


Separatism amongst Kenya’s tribes and regions, muted hitherto, 
has been brought into the open—with perilous implications—by 
the prospect of independence (p. 237). 

Mr Tshombe of Katanga has many secrets. His latest failure 
to hand over United Nations prisoners was predictable ; it is the 
series of military and political manoeuvres which led to their 
capture that demands investigation (p. 215). 


New World 
Americans are deeply divided over the civil defence precautions 
which the Administration is pressing (p. 223). 


Farm exports may be threatened if the European common market 
adopts protectionist farm policies (page 228) ; demands for protec- 
tion against imports of textiles may be checked by new tax laws 
making it easier for firms to renew their machines (p. 227). 


The shocking spectacle of cops turning robber in Denver shows 
that the lot of the honest policeman in many states is unhappier 
than the felon’s (p. 227). 


Some of Birmingham’s overcrowded population must be dis- 
persed, but others should stay close to home—and their jobs 
(p. 211). 


Europe’s stock exchanges form a federation (p. 278). 


The Air Transport Licensing Board is no longer accepting appli- 
cants without looking at their books (p. 280). 


Breaking Down 


Europe’s biggest integrated steelworks has been halted by a tiny 
dispute (p. 216). 


The Rootes motor group, too, is at a standstill because of a few 


malcontents (p. 276). 


The teachers’ resistance to the salary offer by the Minister of 
Education has collapsed (p. 211). 


The traditional Welsh Sunday (not exactly temperate) is the sub- 
ject of a hotly contested referendum (p. 221). 


The workings of last month’s butter conference needed [ubrica- 
tion : it ground to an international deadlock (p. 278). 
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Dresser “4 
is everywhere 
in the | 


Wherever industry turns a wheel... shapes 
a metal .. :“‘cooks” a chemical... purifies a 
pharmaceutical or food ... pipes or pumps a 
liquid .. . moves, compresses Or Measures a 
gas...some Dresser product is somewhere 
at work, helping to get the job done—and 
done well. 


Under world-famed trade names, Dresser 
provides heavy duty engines, pumps, com- 
pressors, solvent extractors, gas turbines... 
for countless tasks. Dresser supplies foundry 
clays, couplings, blowers, exhausters, gas 
meters and scores of other products. In 
automation, Dresser is playing an increas- 
ingly important role... particularly in 


DALLAS, TEXAS, U.S.A. 


Equipment and technical services for the oil, gas, chemical, electronic and other industries 


PODBIELNIAK 









DRESSER 


a compression fittings 


WORLD o INDUSTRY 


electronic control instrumentation for pipe 
lines, process plants and automated oil pro- 
duction systems. 

In fact, Dresser Industries, through its 
far-flung group of integrated companies and 
licensees, is able to provide essential equip- 
ment for virtually any industry — general 
manufacturing, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, 
food-processing, steel-making, non-ferrous 
metal processing, electronics and communi- 
cations, power and petroleum in any land. 

Call on Dresser for technology, for expe- 
rience and initiative, for reliable, world- 
proved products and technical services...no 
matter what you make or where you make it. 


INTERNATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


> a SSIElR ARGENTINA: Dresser A. G., Viamonte 867, Buenos Aires 
E.. ENGLAND: Dresser (Great Britain) Ltd., 197 Knightsbridge, London S.W. 7 

“7 aoe Dresser gee S. A., 37 Avenue d’lena, Paris 16 

3 : Dresser Italy, S.p.A., Piazza Cavour 3, Milan 
RLS U TRIES, INGo | mexico: Dresser A. G., Paseo de la Reforma 95-1102, Mexico City 4 
: : Republic National SWITZERLAND: Dresser A. G., Mihlebachstrasse 43, Zirich 
epublic Nationa VENEZUELA: Dresser A. G., Apartado 6659—Edif. Luz Electrica, 
Bank Building Ave. Urdaneta, Caracas 


Agents in the principal cities of the world 
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Who’s Who in The Observer’ 5 








Alan Day Well-known inter- 
national economist. Special 
interests: money and traffic— 
how to keep cars moving and 
where to park them. 


new financial team 


SAMUEL BRITTAN—ECONOMIC EDITOR 


Formerly the economic correspondent, Financial Times. Each week writes 
in The Nation’s Business about economic trends and their effects on politics 
and people. Mission: explaining crises. For: the Common Market, the 
wage pause. Against: playing ‘eat and mouse’ with the economy. 


RUSSELL TAYLOR—INVESTMENT CORRESPONDENT 


Formerly investment adviser to a leading merchant bank. Attitude to 
financial journalism: “Observe the turtle, gentlemen, he only makes progress 
when his neck is out’. Function: to give the small investor a clear lead, to 
protect his capital and perhaps make him some money; and to relate the 
general business comment to practical investment opportunities. 


MAMMON—MYSTERY MAN 


He may delve anywhere in the world of business. Well-informed observer 
who works right up to the deadline to find the story of the people behind 
the big financial talking-points—take-overs, mergers, set-backs. Aim: to 
take the lid off without necessarily taking the hide off. 


1 
| 
I 
| 
William Nursaw Formerly Trustee Manager | 
of Atlas Assurance. High-level family financial | 
adviser. Function: to write about the art of ! 
investment in a way that is interesting to the 
expert and comprehensible to the layman. 7 
4 
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It traces the history of the smallest batteries 
in the world. It shows that their power output 

is steady throughout the longest working life. 

And it is uniquely the Mallory lifeline, 

for only they make batteries small enough to power 
the smallest hearing aids; powerful enough to 
transmit a signal across more than 400,000 miles 

of space ; dependable enough to be used 

in substitute pacemakers for the human heart. 
Mallory batteries are the only major advance 

in dry cell design for more than eighty years: 

no other type can claim their essential 
characteristics: no other so clearly offers 

the concept graphically called ‘Sound Power’. 
Pioneered by Mallory during the war for 
walkie-talkie transmitters, their minuteness, 
longevity and complete reliability even in extremes 
of temperature are available to all. 

Mallory batteries are now a feature of — 

many different products. They can be of great 

help to all manufacturers who wish to make their 
own products smaller and maintain full power. 
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miniature batteries for powerful applications 
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jut many thousands of friends 


The problem the printer sets the papermaker is the turning of a 
substance, which at the start of the papermaking process is about 
98% water, into a sheet of paper with certain well defined 
characteristics. 

The proper blend has to be made, but the mixing and beating is 
of equal importance, for the same recipe, beaten differently, can 
produce both blotting and greaseproof papers. 

This beating is not easy and it cannot be fully controlled by 
instrumentation in spite of modern scientific advances. So the 
beaterman has to be a craftsman, for without the aid of instru- 
ments he must control 430 variables which are enemies to a good 
paper. 

All J. A. Weir’s Beatermen are craftsmen. All beat the 430 enemies 
and produce a consistently good paper welcomed by modern 
printers, 


A. Weir Limited - PAPERWAKERS | 
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LIVELY MINDS WRITE THE GUARDIAN... 


Michael Frayn lives in a world which is half your 
world and mine (the one with income tax in it, and 
crowded roads and bubble gum and the H-Bomb) 
and half his very peculiar own. His feet are on 
the same ground as ours, but his head is high above, 
watching us from outer space. 

The result is that when he starts tapping at his 
typewriter a column emerges which is surely among 
the wittiest and cock-snookingest in journalism. 


There are times when we get cold feet and say. 
- Frayn, you’ve gone too far this time —think of our 


readers ... But next morning’s mailbag proves that 
they lapped up his irreverence more than ever... 
We trust our readers are too high-minded to turn to 
Frayn’s column before digesting the more serious 
events of the day (wool prices down: cigarette 
prices up: strikes here, there and in Herzegovina: 
mystery of why mother of twelve left home). But 
rumour suggests that a good many are weak-willed 
enough to read him first thing. If so, we don’t want 
to know about it. Not officially, at any rate. 


LIVELY MINDS LIKE 


THE GUARDIAN 












VERSATILITY 


Not surprise—just modest pride! We must confess to a 
similar feeling every time yet another example of the 
amazing versatility of TUFNOL is confirmed. 

Bearings for ships’ propeller shafts, and rudders, runners 
for Arctic sledges, seat rollers for the Oxford University 
Boat, insulators for high voltage switchgear, slideways 
for machine tools, control pulleys for aircraft, bearing 
bushes for motor cars, gears for textile looms—these 
are but a few of the many varied ways in which TUFNOL 
is being used to overcome problems of design, produc- 
tion or maintenance. 

TUFNOL is a laminated plastics material of such 
versatility that no engineer can afford to ignore it. 





STRONG BUT LIGHT 

RESISTS CORROSION 
WITHSTANDS CLIMATIC EXTREMES 
ELECTRICAL INSULATOR 
MACHINES EASILY 

STORES INDEFINITELY 


versaTLE DT UJ EFNOL 


(REGD. TRADE MARK) 
Available in sheets, tubes, rods, angles, channels and in several brands 


TUFNOL LIMITED - PERRY BARR - BIRMINGHAM 22B 
379 





... have been spent by our Development and Research 
Department on the problems of industry. 

Our laboratories have doze much to advance 
metallurgical knowledge and techniques. 

The results have been published to the world. 
Instruments like the Electron Probe Micro Analyser, the 
Vickers Solids Mass Spectrometer, the Solartron Vacuum 


X-Ray Fluorescent Spectrometer and the Siemens Texture 


Goniometer are so advanced in design that they are 
only found in a handful of laboratories. 

This modern apparatus, together with traditional 
equipment is used to further a constant programme of 
research with which we are helping industry to 

make better use of 


Nickel and its alloys 


The collective experience of our Development and 
Research Staff is made available to you through our wide! d 
range of publications and a free consultation service. 
Write to: 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY (MOND) LIMITED 


THAMES HOUSE MILLBANK LONDON SW1 
wcoNeZuons (Formerly The Mond Nickel Company Limited) TGA MP4 
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POLYMER 
CORPORATION IS 
ONE OF THE WORLD’S 
MAJOR SOURCES 
OF RUBBER 


INDUSTRY AFTER INDUSTRY, all around the 
world, has found that new Polysar* 
rubbers, produced by the Polymer Cor- 
poration Limited, have helped to solve a 
wide variety of raw material problems. 
The result has been a steady growth in 
production, leading to the present pre- 


eminence of Polymer among world rubber 
suppliers. Additions are constantly being 
made to these versatile elastomers. One 
of them could supply you with the answer 
to your raw material problems. A letter to 
the Marketing Division, Polymer Cor- 
poration, Sarnia, Canada, will put you in 


touch with a Polymer representative in 


one of 43 countries. 
POLYMER 
CORPORATION 
= Y 


POLYMER 
CORPORATION LIMITED 
SARNIA ¢« CANADA 








Birthe couldn’t hear a note 


Birthe lives in Denmark. She is ten years old and studying 
music as an extra subject at her school. In fact, she hopes to 
graduate at the Royal Academy of Music in Copenhagen 
when she has finished her general education. 

Music has always meant a lot to Birthe. But when she was 
only three years old it seemed she might never hear it again. 
After a severe case of measles, she developed chronic inflam- 
mation of the middle ear. As a result she became almost 
completely deaf. Only after along course of penicillin injec- 
tions was she cured. Birthe was lucky. Only 10 years earlier, 


before Sir Alexander Fleming’s great discovery, her hearing 
might easily have been affected for life. Nowadays the syn- 
thesis and mass production of antibiotics is carried out by 
chemists all over the world. At Leo Pharmaceutical Products 
in Copenhagen, one of the largest chemical works in Europe, 
sterile oil-free air for the cultivation of penicillin and strepto- 
mycin is provided by Atlas Copco compressed air equipment. 
And this is only one of the great enterprises in which Atlas 
Copco & Sandvik Coromant equipment plays a part. Group 
Headquarters: Atlas Copco AB, Stockholm 1, Sweden. 


Sttlas Copco puts compressed air to work for the world 


SALES AND SERVICEIN OVER ONE HUNDRED COUNTRIES 
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Armed 
Coexistence 


R KHRUSHCHEV, the Indefatigable, addressed his party congress on 
M Tuesday for more than six hours, reporting on Soviet and world events 

since 1956. On Wednesday he was up on the rostrum again, outlining 
the new party programme and his country’s economic and social plans for the 
next twenty years. Probably he will close the public proceedings with yet 
another oration ; he is bound to be active in the subsequent debates if the eighty 
foreign delegations join the Russians in a secret session after the congress. It 
was the first of these performances that was expected to provide a tentative 
answer to two key questions. Are the Russians embarking on a radical revision 
of their foreign policy ? Will the climax of the Berlin crisis come before the 
end of the year ?. 

On the second, morte urgent, question Mr Khrushchev provided a very plain 
answer. Denying now that there ever was a Soviet ultimatum, he argued that 
the essential thing was to get a German peace treaty ; the time factor was 
subordinate. If the western powers showed signs of willingness to-come to 
an agreement, the time limit of December 31st would cease to apply. He gave 
his reasons for a qualified optimism. Mr Gromyko’s talks in Washington and 
London have given the Russians the impression of a “certain understanding 
of the situation ” and of western inclination “ to seek a solution . . . on a mutually 
acceptable basis.” 

Having thus held out to his ' 5,000 oF so listeners the hope of an east-west 
agreement on the German question (not merely on Berlin), Mr Khrushchev 
could reiterate his basic doctrine of peaceful coexistence. Indeed, a great 
deal of his speech was taken up by the restatement of this doctrine, elaborated 
at the memorable twentieth congress of 1956 and amended, in conjunction with - 
the Chinese, at the international gathering in Moscow in November of last year. 
Once again, he asserted that wars were avoidable in ‘the current “ historical 
period. »” Once again he stressed that the communist system, because of its 
superior economic dynamism, would-win. Russia’s industrial output was now 
sixty per cent of the American ; this gap would soon be closed. The economies 
of the communist block, he added, had grown much faster than those of the 
advanced western states. The world’s changing economic balance had been 
affected, and would be more affected, in the Russian view, by the shrinking of 
western overseas possessions through the “ just anti-imperialist” struggle. Mr 
Khrushchev has reworded his warning to the West. Now he promises not to 
export revolutions by force, since “ you cannot bring in ideas . . . on rockets.” 
But he gave warning notice, too, that “ the export of counter-revolution ” would 
not be tolerated. 

Mr Khrushchev’s latest survey places communist dynamism in the usual sharp 
contrast to western stagnation. The United States is given the by now traditional 
appellation of “ international gendarme,” but the relative decline of the American 
share in the total western economic output is underlined.. Much play is made 
of alleged conflicts in the western block resulting from economic competition. 
West Germany and Britain are represented as bitter rivals, with France as 
Germany’s unnatural ally. This vision of a world in which the Soviet parts 
are expanding and the western ones, torn by internal dissensions, are shrinking 
is painted by Mr Khrushchev to justify his faith in the inevitable ultimate victory 
of communism. It is aimed at the domestic critics as well as at the foreigners, 








204 


and is an inherent part of his thesis that wars can and must 
be avoided in this nuclear age. 

At the same time, great pains are taken by Mr Khrushchev 
to ensure that the new delay of action on Berlin, the reiterated 
proposals for zones free of nuclear weapons in Europe and 
Asia, and the renewed talk of global disarmament, cannot be 
interpreted as signs of weakness. He sticks out his chest as 
well as holding out his hand. The ruin of war, if a separate 
treaty with Berlin touched off the conflict, he grimly said, 
would not be unilateral. At the same time he showed great 
anxiety to stress Soviet might in what may be called this 
phase of armed coexistence. He spoke of the growing fleet 
of Soviet nuclear submarines and, in a passage apparently 
added to the original script, announced that the current Soviet 
series of nuclear tests would probably culminate at the end of 
this month with the detonation of a 50-megaton bomb. 
It was, immediately, this brandishing of the big bomb that 
made most impact on the waiting world. 

The “fantastic weapon” mentioned with awe by Mr 
Khrushchev on several earlier occasions is the 100-mega- 
ton bomb. Once again he has re-asserted the existence of 
this jumbo weapon, adding, however, that Russia is not 
to test it for fear of breaking its own windows. But the test- 
ing of a bomb even half that size raises perplexing questions, 
as well as great perturbation and distaste the world over, 
uncommitted or committed. If western experts are to be 
believed, the possession of such a weapon does not alter 
radically a country’s striking power. This opinion was re- 
inforced by a statement the same day from the White House 
claiming that the United States had been in a position to 
produce such colossal weapons ever since 1957, but did not 
consider that their production was worth while. The state- 
ment was coupled with an appeal to the Soviet Union not 
to pollute the world’s atmosphere by such an explosion. Can 
one believe that the Soviet leader is willing to shoulder the 
international blame for the nuclear fall-out of this test, if 
there is no substantial advantage to be gained from it ? 


N this score, the arguments and counter-arguments remain 
baffling. But the picture produced by Mr Khrushchev 
at this congress is that of a man determined to stick to his 
set course. Deliberately and emphatically—while brandishing 
the bomb—he has identified himself and his policies with the 
changes and reforms carried out since Stalin’s death. In this 
break with the stalinist past, domestic communist matters and 
foreign affairs are intimately connected. Mr Khrushchev gave 
his own version of the way in which the majority of his 
colleagues in the presidium (with Marshal Voroshilov now 
firmly placed in the ranks of his opponents) had tried to 
eliminate him in June, 1957. He claimed that he won the 
battle in the larger central committee because he stood as 
the champion of the new order against the old. 

Again, when Mr Khrushchev charged the Albanians— 
revealing the reason for their conspicuous absence—with an 
attempt to revert to stalinist practices, he said the Russians 
would not yield on this “ either to the Albanians or to anyone 
else.” According to eye-witnesses, an unsmiling Mr Chou 
En-lai did not join in the general chorus of applause. It is 
obvious that Mr Khrushchev would not have made so much 
fuss if the Albanians had been the only dissenters. He men- 
tioned the “personality cult” as an Albanian sin, but the 
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controversy is not merely about that ; nor are the communis 
neatly aligned in Stalin black and Khrushchev white. Fo 
years the leading communists, and notably the Russians ang 
the Chinese, have been arguing about basic principles of hom¢ 
and foreign policy. It may be that Mr Chou En-lai will stay 
in Moscow for quite a time, as Mr Liu Shao-chi did last year 
to thrash out a new compromise. The significant fact is tha 
even at this awkward stage of armed coexistence, Mr Khrush 
chev has again publicly asserted his belief in communis 
success through prosperity and reform. 

The possible Berlin respite has to be seen in this context o 
unfinished communist controversy. Western military expert 
will use it to try to understand the strategic significance of th 
big Soviet bomb, with which Mr Khrushchev has again taunte; 
them. Western diplomats must take advantage of it to find 0 
what a “mutually acceptable basis”? may now conceivabl 
mean over Berlin and Germany, when translated from th 
Russian. But they should also thoroughly probe 
Khrushchev’s suggestions of zones of safety and other forms ¢ 
disarmament. When the armourers talk in megatons, howeve 
brashly, neither side can afford to base its policy on pride o 
prejudice. 


Breathing Space 


A respite has been provisionally offered ; 
it must be realistically used 


Khrushchev’s announcement on Tuesday that he i 

willing to put off his deadline for a peace treaty wit 
east Germany until next year. One, which is no doubt th 
explanation favoured by General de Gaulle and_ thos 
Americans who think like him, is that Mr Khrushchev ha 
been pushed into making this concession because the Wes 
has stood firm on Berlin, reinforcing its armies in Europ 
and, so far, declining to negotiate ; the implied moral is th 
the West has only to maintain this attitude and the Russia 
will back down still further. The second explanation is tha 
Mr Khrushchev has been drawn into this concession—n0 
thrust into it—as the result of hints dropped into 
Gromyko’s ear, by President Kennedy and Mr Rusk, th 
the crisis might be resolved by an accommodation acceptab 
to both sides. 

No doubt Mr Khrushchev has felt both a push and a pu 
Had the West not said that it would fight rather than surrend¢ 
the freedom of west Berlin, and half-unsheathed its bayoné 
to emphasise its words, Mr Khrushchev’s reasons for holdin 
his hand would have been less strong. But it would be 
mistake to think that this alone is what has moved him 
and a perhaps fatal miscalculation to assume that he can b 
impelled further ‘in the same direction simply by a policy ‘ 
armed silence. Mr Khrushchev made it clear on Tuesde 
that the deferment of his peace treaty with east Germat 
‘was conditional upon the allies’ willingness to negotiate abo 
the German question, which could not be “ put off to infinity. 
He claimed to detect such a willingness in Mr Gromyko 
account of his conversations in New York and Washingto0 
and then, to make sure that the willingness persisted, ) 
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produced one of his now familiar atomic aide memoires in 
the shape of the 50-megaton bomb to be “ probably ” let off 
by the end of October. 

To use the current phrase in Washington, Mr Khrushchev’s 
approach to the Berlin crisis is, like Mr Kennedy’s, a double- 
barrelled one. On the one hand, both sides make repeated 


. demonstrations of military determination. (For the American 


equivalent of Mr Khrushchev’s multi-megaton bang, one 
might look at the cover stories in recent issues of Time and 
Life, and one might glance at the article on American 


| civil defence on page 223 of this issue of The Economist.) On 


the other hand, both sides interleave these shows of resolution 
with hints that it is possible to come to an accommodation. 
The West cannot now assume that it can leave the second 


barrel to rust. 


[' is unlikely that a man of Mr Khrushchev’s temper, having 
twice put off the east German treaty beyond a time limit 


| publicly announced, will go on deferring it for ever. Those 


who say that the West should just sit tight ought to let their 
mind’s eye wander over the situation that would develop once 
the treaty was signed. Even if there were no interference with 
Berlin itself, or with the access routes to the city, the people 
of west Berlin would live in perpetual fear of such interference, 
and the temptation to get away from it all by packing their 
bags for west Germany would never cease to nag. The only 
way the free half of Berlin can be saved from dying of in- 
security is to give it a guarantee, assented to by both East 
and West, that it will have an extended and unharassed future. 


Pay After 
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Mr Khrushchev having now withdrawn his time limit, and 
thus (apart from his big bombast) the “ duress ” under which 
the West refused to negotiate, the two sides have a lengthier 
time to search for a method of securing Berlin’s future 
that might be acceptable to both of them. So far General 
de Gaulle has prevented any serious attempt by the western 
powers to formulate the limits within which they are willing 
to conduct this search. It is not clear why General de 
Gaulle refused to allow the French representative to join his 
American, west German and British colleagues in the meeting 
of senior officials it had been intended to hold in London 
this week. He may have objected to the place, to the level 
of representation, or to the whole idea of discussing terms to 
be offered to Moscow. The effect, though, is plain: con- 
sultation among the four allies has for the present been brought 
to a halt, save for the (lately, rather ineffectual) committee 
of ambassadors in Washington. 

It is unlikely that the United States, which is still the 
main source of western power, will accept this stoppage of 
the alliance’s mechanism indefinitely. By again taking out 
the time-fuse from his Berlin menaces, Mr Khrushchev has 
offered another breathing space which can be used for finding 
a way out of the present danger ; or which, if left unused, 
may lead straight to worse danger. It will be easier to tell 
how the alliance can be got in motion again when more is 
known of the new government in Bonn—in particular, the 
extent of its willingness to confront the German public with 
unpleasant facts. But it will do no harm if, in the meantime, 
General de Gaulle is reminded that the rest of the alliance 
can no longer accept total immobility. 


the Pause 


A proposal for advancing now towards a national wages policy 


EXT Monday Parliament is to hold the first of several 
N debates on Mr Lloyd’s wages pause. These debates 
should be treated by all who care for the future of 
Britain’s economy as occasions for going back to the simple 
fundamentals of economic policy, and for repeating them as 
clearly and often as the opponents of the pause repeat their 
slogans. Only thus can there be a hope not only of keeping 
policy on the right lines for the next few months, but also of 
moving towards some more sensible system of wages deter- 
mination when the immediate pause is over. 

The first and simplest immediate point to make during 
these coming debates is that a Government can fight a 
wage-price spiral either by taking a tough line on wages 
directly—or else by holding down production through fiscal 
and other restrictions, in the hope that wage inflation may 
then be checked indirectly, by the general deflation of 
demand. There is not the slightest doubt that the direct 
method is the more progressive and sensible ; because the 
level of real earnings depends overwhelmingly on the level of 
production, the method of the wages pause is the one that 
should be overwhelmingly supported by all who want to see 
a1 advance in Britain’s real standard of living. More and 


More people may gradually come to recognise this in the next 


lew months ; but it will be argued against them in debate that 


(a) the pause will react unfairly on those who were next in 
the queue for a pay rise when the chopper fell, particularly 
those in some parts of the public service ; and that (b) the 
Government is “breaking up the traditional, long-built-up 
system of wage arbitration and conciliation in this country.” 

The answer to argument (a) is that whenever one cuts into 
a spiral, those on the next step up are bound to feel unfairly 
treated for a while ; that is what cutting into a spiral means. 
The answer to argument (b) is that the break-up of parts of 
the “ traditional, long-built-up system of wage arbitration and 
conciliation in this country” would be a very good thing ; 
indeed, because constant inflation through arbitration has been 
a main impediment to British economic advance, such a 
break-up is now an essential national requirement. 

To these two simple lessons of experience it is certainly 
sensible to enter two long-term provisos. First, in deference 
to argument (a), measures need to be devised to ensure that 
a national wages and salaries policy does not work unecono- 
mically in the public sector ; that is to say, that it does not 
work in a way that creates a perpetual shortage of staff in 
those parts of the public services which ought to be expanding 
as the economy grows richer. Secondly, if the present system 
of arbitration is to be broken up, something else has to be 
put in its place ; instead of abolishing industrial courts and 
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the like, the Government could reasonably demand merely 
that there are certain sorts of information for the public that 
must henceforth always be included in official courts’ reports. 


HESE two long-term provisos—the need for a new 
a yardstick for negotiating wage and salary increases in the 
public service, and the need for new sorts of terms of reference 
for arbitrators—really march hand in hand. In the sector 
of public servants’ salaries, as in arbitration awards in the 
private sector, the great toxic influence in recent years has 
been the doctrine of “ strict comparability ” or of “‘ fair wages 
for inflation ” ; this principle of unthinking “ comparability ” 
has been specifically written into salary negotiations in the 
civil service ever since the disastrous royal commission report 
of 1955, and it has been written into wages negotiations in 
the nationalised industries by such documents as the 
Guillebaud report on railway pay. 

This has had two results. One is that whenever there has 
been an inflationary wage increase in outside industry, that 
increase has eventually been passed on to all public servants, 
even when they work in jobs or grades where more public 
servants are not needed, so that the public sector has done 
much to keep the spiral spinning. The other result has been 
that under “ strict comparability” special sorts of public 
servants in fields where large new recruitment happens to be 
especially needed—in the police forces, in some of the welfare 
services, some scientific civil servants and certain categories 
of long-service teachers—have tended to get merely the same 
wage or salary increase as everybody else; so the extra 
recruitment that is urgently needed has not taken place. 
Usually, when the services concerned have become hopelessly 
undermanned, a special “‘ non-comparable ” wage increase has 
been granted to them ; but it would be much better if the 
undermanning were never allowed to occur in the first place. 

A more sensible system of bargaining about wage increases 
in the public services now needs to be worked out. Different 
people will have different ideas on this, but let us suggest one as 
a basis for discussion. First, the Government could announce 
some base figure of “‘ economically tolerable ” increases in the 
public sector’s total wage bill, fixed either by the increase in 
gross national product in the year before, or by the expected 
increase in gross national product during the current 
bargaining year ; the exact formula should be left flexible. If 
the base figure for the increase in gross national product in 
the year concerned worked out at, say, 4 per cent, the Govern- 
ment might reasonably offer an increase averaging 3 per cent 
to most public servants ; it could then keep back the other 
I per cent of “economically justifiable” increases in the 
public sector’s wage bill for special pay increases to certain 
named categories of workers whose recruitment it most 
especially required to step up. Because these “ named 
categories” should be relatively small, an extra 1 per cent of 
the public service wage bill spread among them could give 
them very sizeable individual increases indeed. ‘ 

The actual distribution of the general 3 per cent increase 
could then be the subject of bargaining between the Govern- 
ment and the civil service unions, with some public servants 
getting more and some less ; the only thing that the Govern- 
ment would really have to insist on resolutely is that the 
“‘named categories ” of workers in short supply should get 
their fair share of this “ general increase” too. There could 
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also be bargaining on whether agreements should run for one, 
two or three years ; an increase of 3 per cent each year for 
three years would cost the Government the same eventually 
as a flat 6 per cent increase in a three-year contract, although 
under a three-year agreement the beneficiaries would gain 
more at first and less later in the contract. In years when the 
Government was particularly eager to hold down costs 
immediately, it would therefore favour short-term settlements 
rather than longer-term ones, but this could certainly be a 
matter for bargaining. 

The solution of the teachers’ pay dispute this week has, in 
fact, proved to be along these lines. The original Burnham 
recommendation was to have run for two and a quarter years: 
the new one will be for one and a quarter. The Government 
has held the line now, when it wanted to—and the teachers 
stand to get more under the new arrangement (say a further 
3 per cent rise from March, 1963) than they would have done 
over the full period of the original Burnham: contract. 


r the Government could work towards some such system 
of wage determination in the public sector, what should 
then be done about arbitration awards in outside industry ? 
The main requirement here is that the reports of any arbitra- 
tion courts in whose establishment the Government plays any 
part should be obliged to lay the plain, unvarnished truth 
before the public on two matters about any awards they are 
recommending ; private industrial arbitrators could then be 
shamed into doing the same thing. The two essential require- 
ments for aiding clear thinking on this matter seem to be: 


(1) Arbitrators should always be required to state plainly, at 
a fixed place in their reports, what percentage increase in average 
earnings their recommendations would bring about, on the 
assumption that average hours actually worked remained the 
same as now ; at present the real effect of many awards is fudged 
by citing only a small percentage increase in basic wage rates 
but ignoring the fact that a concurrent cut in official hours 
worked will expand overtime payments. By the same token, 
arbitrators would always be required to state the present level 
of actual earnings in the industry ; at present they often mislead 
the public by mentioning only minimum basic wages rates which 
are sometimes only half of what average earnings are. More- 
over, arbitrators should be required to look back to the period 
covered by their industry’s last wage award, and to say what the 
workers’ effective increase per annum in that period has therefore 
been ; and to look forward and declare until what “ stated date” 
their new award would have to last if the average increase per 
annum granted under it is not to exceed the average wage 
increase (3 per cent per annum or what not) at present being 
granted by the Government’s own public service wage awards, 
in line with its estimation of the current rate of expansion in 
gross national product. 

(2) Often, of course, it would be right for particular groups 
of workers to get above-average wage increases. Arbitrators 
should therefore also be required to make some estimate of 
the present level of unfilled vacancies in the industry they are 
reviewing, both by grades and by regions of the country ; the 
latter point is important because it would often be right to con- 
centrate above-average increases on special differentials for the 
grades or the districts where recruitment is most needed, instead 
of making them general. In the case of nationalised industries 
that are running at a loss, the estimate of “ unfilled vacancies” 
should not apply simply to the number of (e.g.) buses which the 
establishment of the industry concerned might like to run ; there 
should be a separate schedule showing how many staff would be 
required to run the number of buses that might reasonably be 
expected to operate at some sort of financial profit. If it is argued 
that these estimates would be too difficult for an ad hoc body 
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of arbitrators to work out, then by all means let the Government 
provide a small team of economists and researchers to each major 
body to try to do the fairly simple sums required. 


These requirements, by themselves, would not necessarily 
deter some arbitrators from recommending wage increases 
that were right out of line with the arguments of economic 
virtue that they would thereby be required to set down ; but 
the public would soon come to recognise who these particular 
arbitrators are, and the spotlight of public criticism would be 
wrned on them. Moreover, the requirement of promulgating 
, “stated date” until which an award should last, if it is 
not to be an above-average one, could become an important 
psychological weapon ; under certain circumstances it might 
te right for the Government to refuse to grant any official 
ubitration facilities in any dispute where an effort is being 








Nations has to serve 101, now that the admission of 
Sierra Leone and the reappearance of Syria have lifted 
the number of member states into three figures. Membership 
tas doubled since 1945. The 27 African and 21 Asian 
members, together with the 20 Latin Americans, constitute 
aclear two-thirds majority—without any need of help from the 
len communist votes—on issues that strike a strong chord of 
#ati-colonial or anti-racialist feeling ; last week’s unprecedented 
ite of censure on a speech by the South African foreign 
minister was a vivid illustration. 
In the prewar show at Geneva, it was the Europeans who 
tarred. Now they have been almost drowned in the human 
a at Turtle Bay—and the tide is still rising. Western 
urope, even if stretched to include Cyprus and Turkey, 
mmands only a sixth of the Assembly’s voting power ; more, 
imittedly, than it would command if votes reflected popula- 
ins, but little enough for the old masters. Again, the two 
kcretaries-general who served the organisation during its first 
kventeen years were both Europeans, but the next one will 
wt be. On Tuesday the western European delegates held 
M indignation meeting over the prospect that there would 
bot even be one of their nationals among the new chief’s 
eputies. The proportion of their nationals in the ranks of 
He secretariat as a whole is also being reduced to make more 
laces for Africans and Asians. 
For Europeans, it is only too easy and natural to equate 
te United Nations’ present troubles with this eclipse of 
lrope, and to forecast that when “ equitable geographical 
tribution ” has ousted many experienced old-timers from 
te staff, the predominance of rawness among: both masters 
td servants will prove. a disastrous combination. But 
Nistalgia for the way things were run at Geneva in the 
ld days is of little relevance in a fast changing world. Is 
'solely because they are green that the new faces are dis- 
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made to secure an additional increase long before that previ- 
ously stated date is reached. 

The degree of “government interference” involved in 
stating such terms of reference for arbitrators would merely 
be that arbitrators were being required to tell the whole 
economic truth in their reports. It would be difficult for 
anybody to call such interference very wicked. Yet, by 
switching the emphasis of pay policy away from the doctrine 
of fair wages for inflation towards the proper economic 
doctrines of what the country can afford and where inflows 
of labour are most needed, a reform along the lines set down 
as a cockshy here, or any reasoned variant of it, could transform 
the whole prospect for future British economic expansion. 
During the next few months the British people are going to 
have to decide whether some such system is at last to be set up. 


The UN needs to overcome the unwieldiness 
of its swollen Assembly as well as to ensure 


that its executive arm is not paralysed 


trusted, or is pigmentation of another sort the real objection ? 

There is certainly still a tendency for the aim of making 
the United Nations more effective to be confused with the 
instinctive wish of each group for more say in its operation. 
The west Europeans (who are not alone in this respect) showed 
this confusion in their statement after their Tuesday caucus, 
which rejected any rearrangement that “would not give 
Europe its rightful place.” It is true that the recession in 
European representation at the United Nations has coincided 
with a resurgence of European economic strength, and is to 
that extent unrealistic. Two of the greatest European nations 
have contributed to this bizarre effect—France by turning its 
back on the organisation’s affairs in a mood of national affront, 
Germany by choosing not to be represented at all rather than 
see two German governments sit side by side. However, the 
Europeans would be wiser to hold to the principle that the 
secretariat is better not composed along lines of national, 
regional, or ideological representation, at any rate in the 
present state of world struggle and tension ; or its task will 
be made impossibly difficult. 


HE Europeans, like the vast majority of member govern- 

ments, had already rebuffed Russia’s demand that the next 
secretary-general should be fettered by veto-wielding deputies. 
They had insisted that, as in the past, he must be free to 
accept or reject his assistants’ advice; and this essential 
condition still looks like being secured, although Thursday’s 
reports suggested that U Thant might not after all be going 
Appointments, Business and Personal eT 
notices, and other - 
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up in the fast lift to the top floor of the secretariat skyscraper. 
What, then, is this talk of rightful places ? 

In June Mr Hammarskjéld made public his own proposal 
—which has been widely approved, and nowhere decried— 
that the secretary-general should have five chief political 
advisers and assistants, one of them American, one Russian, 
and three “from countries outside any power-blocks.” He 
was obviously neither toadying to the uncommitted states 
nor in any other way concerned with “ rightful places ” ; he 
wanted a set-up that would work. Experience has amply 
shown that a UN secretary-general needs, above all, political 
assistants whom he can entrust with special assignments, as 
in the Congo. A Soviet career official temporarily seconded 
to the secretariat is, in practice, useless for this purpose ; an 
American or other Nato national, however single-minded in 
loyalty to the UN, is of limited use because he is vulnerable 
to the kind of baseless attack that Russia made upon Dr Ralph 
Bunche’s record in the Congo. Even among the “ uncom- 
mitted,” few can be found with a reputation for disinterested 
competence that would shield them from criticism and thus 
lend the UN more effectiveness. But it is among these few 
_ that the key political officials of the secretariat have to be 
sought—not because they are necessarily purer in spirit than 
other men, but simply because they are more usable. 

The place for a “ cabinet ” is above the UN’s chief official, 
not below him. What the secretariat needs is clearer and 
more continuous direction from its 101 masters, not a hidden 
layer of factionalists in its own structure whose wrangles 
might prevent it acting even when the guidance from above 
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FREE THOUGHT FOR STUDENTS 


The Duke of Modena’s objections to University learning appear 
q to be infectious. Not only have they made a complete conquest 

of the Marquis of Normanby and roused that venerative nobleman 
to a campaign in their favour, but they seem to have been eagerly 
taken up by the highest authorities at St Petersburg, in the absence of 
the Emperor in the Crimea. Hitherto the Universities have been the 
principal centres of free thought in Russia. Like the students of the 
German Universities, the men who end in being submissive bureaucrats, 
begin life in the centre of the most extreme and fiery democracy of 
theory, and yet the Russian Government cannot apparently see the 
worldly prudence of leaving this safety-valve of liberal youthful feeling 
free. . . . [The] new rigour is one ultimately to be lamented, we believe, 
only by the despotie party. . . . That the students are the embryo 
bureaucracy is true, but is exactly the truth which should induce the 
Government to be lenient with them. The depraving power of official 
interests is found sufficient to extinguish the seeds of radicalism in all 
minds when it has been permitted to bloom fully in the years when it 
is most ardent and sentimental. But if rigidly repressed, then it is 
likely enough to take a more formidable form, and to grow into mature 
revolutionary purposes where otherwise it would have flowered and 
died. Experience shows that very free and democratic Universities are 
one of the safest outlets for social discontent in despotie countries. 
When young men have had their say without let or hindrance, they 
easily become aware of its extravagance; a reaction sets in, and if 
hacked by the power of corrupting official self-interest, only too surely 
obliterates all the elements of revolutionary enthusiasm. It is the men 
who are permitted no freedom in their youth whose democratic senti- 
ments condense to sterner stuff as they grow older. .. . That a wide- 
seepticism and spirit of resistance to authority has taken possession of 
the educated youth of Russia seems to be established on the clearest 
evidence. If the Government were as cunning as despotic Governments 
usually are, they would not discourage the scepticism, while they 
would trust to self-interest to bribe out all the smouldering dislike to 
authority. 
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was clear. The presence 
at UN headquarters of the 
permanent missions of the 
member states gives them 
plentiful opportunities of 
reminding the secretariat 
to take their various view- 
points into account. But 
no one of the 101 masters 
can expect obedience to his 
wishes unless he has first 
won over enough of the 
other 100 to the same view 
to make it official UN 
policy.. And that is a 
cumbrous business when 
the Assembly is sitting, a | 
virtually impossible one Y Thant: stuck in the lift? Taal 
when it is not. 

he anglo- 


Ever cumbrous, the Assembly is now so swollen that iffthurch So 
has taken a month to get through its rambling and dish. doctris 
connected “ general debate.” The Charter’s provisions folhhoo] is £ 
smaller, quasi-executive organs have revealed their inadequafiithin the 
cies all too plainly. The Trusteeship Council has nearly rufhiih is tha 
out of trust territories to watch over. The Economic and riginal Eliz 
Social Council has defied repeated attempts to drag it oun. intend. 
of its normal state of near-oblivion. The Security Council, they he 
rarely emerges from a similar state (its last resolution on th 
Congo was in February). Whenever it does, its absurd comg, dogmatic 
position draws caustic comment: Turkey is now its repr epelled a c 
sentative for eastern Europe, Liberia for western Europq; England 
Formosa for China, and the Syrians could make out a case fof it. zealot: 
occupying on alternate days the seat to which the United Arh oer B, 
Republic was elected while they were united with Egypt. ag on. 


The decline of the councils has contributed to the conges§ Besides bi 
tion of the Assembly, It is gorged not only with membergnedieval est 
but also with matter that the founding fathers meant smalleif property. 
organs to digest. Little wonder that it usually requires @sted in pr 
general state of panic or outrage to rouse the sluggish monstéfte universi 
to give its servants any definite instructions about the compleficumbent b 
tasks it has landed them with. The member states will havfically irremx 
solved only part of their problem if they manage to get a neind licensed 
(and unfettered) secretary-general. They will simply tter’s cons 
thrusting him into the same intolerably vulnerable positiofffave entren 
as his predecessor, unless they also take thought for their owiowers of thi 
parliamentary procedures. te 43 of the: 


Some thought about this is in the air. Siam, Jugoslav@#4in the no 
and other members have been canvassing the idea of creatimg@so been 40 
committees of a workable size to fill the gap between tigpld no ju 
unwieldy Assembly and its struggling servants. The small@confirmatio 
nations’ general sense of fear and frustration has been vividly all tt 
expressed by the Nigerian foreign minister, who last wee™tholic Chi 
in effect, told the great powers to move over and let otheMtestant po 
run the show. It was Mr Hammarskjéld’s often express ; he enjoy 
belief that these “ others,” who have the keenest interest: The Chur 
seeing the UN thrive, are the members to whom the secretati@tion and th 
is responsible in the fullest sense. They have played a cruc## million Ey 
part in beating off Mr Khrushchev’s assault on the loyalty #0vinces of 
the secretariat. Can they now sink their own many differenc@put baptism | 
sufficiently to devise workable means of guiding their int@nirmation 
national servants through the trials to come ? ed memb 


belief in tl 


Anglican su 
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The 
Church 
of 
England 


OMPREHENSIVE, tolerant, quite illogical, the Church of 

England is a very English institution. Protestant and 

| reformed, it takes pride each day in proclaiming its 

helief in the holy Catholic Church, and includes within its 
ommunion shades of theological opinion which range from 

ite anglo-catholic Church Union to the ultra-protestant 

| that ifichurch Society. Outsiders sometimes mistake this diversity 
and disfir doctrinal indifferentism ; insiders explain that each 
sions fochool is firm in its own orthodoxy but willing to tolerate 
ladequafithin the same fold other peoples’ ’doxies as well. The 
arly Tuifiuth is that Anglicans inherited doctrinal diversity from the 
mic anGriginal Elizabethan settlement three hundred years ago, which 
ig it OUlivas intended to embrace as much of the nation as possible; 
Countlind they have learned to make the best of it. The secret of 
n On thfnglican survival is dogmatic tolerance just as that of Rome 
ard coms dogmatic. intolerance. | Because compromise has always 
ts reptCHenelled a certain austere type of religious mind, the Church 
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Europ England throughout its history has been apt to lose bands 


A Case fy if its zealots, shedding a wing in one century and a section in 
ited Arafnother. But the main body somehow contrives to go march- 
“SYPt. fing on. 
e conges§ Besides being English, the Church of England is also a very 
membergedieval establishment. A benefice is still essentially a piece 
xt smallefif property. | Patronage rights are. extensive, half of them 
equires @ested in private hands and the rest in the crown, the church, 
1 monsi@@#he universities and other institutions. Once appointed, an 
> complefincumbent becomes virtually owner of his benefice and is prac- 
will hav@ically irremovable. Curates are nominated by the incumbent 
get a neWnd licensed by the bishop and cannot be removed without the 
imply ‘“mtter’s consent. Deans, canons, and other dignitaries also 
e positidffave entrenched positions, so there are strict limits on the 
their oW™fowers of the Church of England’s diocesan bishops. (There 
tt 43 of these, 29 in the southern province of Canterbury and 
Jugoslay 4in the northern province of York; since 1870 there have 
vf creatingeso been 40 suffragan bishops, who bear territorial titles but 
tween timed no jurisdiction, and are dubbed by the irreverent 
he small@f confirmation hacks.”) The Church of England has escaped 
en vividarly all the post-Tridentine centralising of the Roman 
last wee™tholic Church. The Archbishop of Canterbury is not a 
let otheg#testant pope, although Dr Fisher sometimes behaved like 
express@gme ; he enjoys a primacy more of honour than of jurisdiction. 
interest The Church of England claims to be the church of the 
secretatig@tion and this is borne out by the baptismal statistics. Some 
da cruc@/ million Englishmen, 66 per cent of those born in the two 
loyalty @#vinces of Canterbury and York, are baptised Anglicans. 
differenc@put baptism is not a reliable indicator of active membership. 
heir int@™nfirmation is a slightly better one, and the number of con- 
med members (aged 13 and over) drops sharply to about 


A survey of the present 


a} | A state and problems 
jl Rt 
GAVIA A/F A 

r ir oe 


of England’s 
established church 


93 million. Easter communion is generally accepted as the 
best test of the committed, and Easter communicants num- 
bered 2,248,229 in 1958. The rest of the baptised are only 
nominal Anglicans. 


HE Anglican Church is said to be “ by law established,” 

but no one statute lays this down. Establishment does not 
bring it any money from the state, but does bring a number 
of statutory and customary privileges. Twenty-six of the 
senior Anglican bishops are entitled to sit in the Lords. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury ranks before every other subject 
of the crown, excluding only members of the royal family. 
The Church of England has the right to conduct all services 
associated with the state and to celebrate marriages in its own 
right. This official rank of the Church of England undoubtedly 
adds to its influence; it makes “ C of E ” the ritual religion to 
belong to; but it is bought at a high price. 

No change in the doctrine or ritual of the church can be 
made without the consent of Parliament. All the bishops and 
many other high ecclesiastical dignitaries are appointed by the 
crown, which in practice means by the prime minister. The 
judicial committee of the privy council, a body composed 
entirely of laymen, is the final court of appeal for all matters 
concerning church doctrine and discipline. Feeling in the 
church is growing that it should have an official say in the 
appointment of its own officers ; and that the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction which up till now has been undertaken by the 
judicial committee of the privy council should be handed 
over to a special new court (perhaps composed of the two arch- 
bishops and a number of Anglican laymen who have held high 
judicial office). 

The other disability of establishment—that Parliament 
ultimately controls the Church of England—is tempered by 
the practical fact that the church has considerable autonomy 


- in conducting its ordinary affairs. In each province “ convoca- 


tion ” (and especially the upper house of convocation, which 
is composed of the diocesan bishops) is the highest ecclesias- 
tical authority and exercises considerable spiritual jurisdiction 
over the church. For instance, the rule that no divorced 
person can be re-married in church while the original partner 
is still living has no legal validity, but because it is an act of 
convocation is almost universally observed ; the only right 
the clergy have at law is a legal privilege to refuse to conduct 
such a ceremony. Apart from the two convocations, the 
principal instrument of internal government is the Church 
Assembly, a vigorous and lively organisation, made up of 
bishops, clergy and laity (the latter elected on the basis of the 
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parochial electoral rolls). Parliament has delegated much of its to non-conformists). In 1959 there were only 402,640—TEACHEF 
legislative authority on ecclesiastical matters to the assembly Anglican children in aided schools compared with 482,375 
since 1919, but retains a right of veto (which is far from Roman Catholics. Some 14.7 per cent of the total of school- 
theoretical, as the rejection of the 1928 prayer book showed). children in 1957 were still in Church of England schools, but 

The Church of England also possesses a network of ecclesi- this compared with 17.2 per cent only seven years earlier, HE tea 
astical courts. Canon law is part of the law of England and Despite its reputed wealth the Church of England has§{ The s: 
the official acts of the church must be carried out in accordance serious financial problems too. Apart from the pay of certainflaesday me: 
with the law. Each diocese has a consistory and archdeacon’s chaplains the Church of England receives nothing from thefformally a 
court (day-to-day supervision of the clergy and churches of state, and depends on voluntary contributions and endow- a by : 
each diocese is the archdeacon’s office, acting as oculus ments. The income of the parochial church councils for. oe 


episcopi) ; there are courts of appeal in each province ; and 1959-60 was £18.6 million, of which £12.8 million came from ea If 
special courts can be set up, such as the court of the archbishop voluntary contributions. . For the same period the investmentfper cent r 
for the trial of heresy. All this antiquated jumble might well income of the Church Commissioners was £14.3 million; the§mtional pr 
be reformed when the revision of canon law, tortuously pro- commissioners have made handsome capital profits in recent a 


ceeding since 1939, is completed in the 1970s. years since their investment policy has been overhauled by ar Sy woul 
expert committee, and their rising income has been used toffpy-nham 
raise the average stipend of vicars, which is now at a minimumfmented for 
a the Church of England is beset by pastoral problems. of £750 a year. pril, 1964 
Its clergy has dwindled as well as its congregations. In The Church of England today has spread far beyond theg*' y°ar. 
I9II a population of 334 million was served by 23,000 clergy, confines of Britain. Past missionary efforts have resulted in a - ! 
but in 1958 for a population of 43 million only 15,000 were the growth and development of autonomous churches in Aus- i . gene 
available. Death and retirement claim 600 clergymen a year, tralia, Canada, New Zealand and the United States ; there arefiinglish tea 
and the church has only recently succeeded in replacing these also a number of overseas dioceses directly under Canterbury. synchro: 
each year. The average age of the clergy is going up ; it had Since 1867 the Anglican Communion has held regular con-§)™ a ‘ 
risen from 44 in 1851 to §§ in 19§1 and today is probably ferences at Lambeth and their influence on Anglican though aoe Sie 


’ 


near §6. York (i.e., northern England) is shorter of clergy than has steadily increased, distinguishing it from that of continent: Siey “2 
Canterbury (the south). and American protestantism. The appointment of the Ameri-fthereby giv. 
The Church of England also has a pressing schools problem. can Bishop Bayne as executive officer of the Anglican Com-g0 discuss 
Many of its schools have been unable to bear the financial munion in 1960 marked a new stage in this internation: pechiney 
burdens placed on them by the 1944 Education Act and have ‘development. The Church of England is certainly bette Te 
changed from “ aided schools ” (which provide a full Anglican organised today than for many years past, but its impact OMe been 
training) to “ controlled status ” (where religious instruction is England is far from being as effective. A majority of thefftelations) ; i 
limited to two hours a week and based on a syllabus acceptable nation stays indifferent to its ministry and witness. eful = 
ments pols 
whole is ola 
he spokesm 


sist unilate 
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Mary machi 

he blinding 

PARLIAMENT rather than by adopting any of its policies ut improved 
a mere dissident group can be overriddenyone’s atte 

Who Come S H ome ? because it consists of bouriders who arg the teach 

universally regarded as “damaging partyglorm as ; 

HE country now has the evidence on served notice that his extremist wing is still unity.” ietely seem 


which to judge whether the emergency __ kicking too. Mr Greenwood is to stand When they look in front of them, insteadg@ating pre 
recall of Parliament, which has annoyingly —_ against him in Labour MPs’ election for the of behind them, both front benches at tht otland. T 
interrupted many people’s timetables, was _ leadership, Mrs Castle against Mr Brown _ beginning of this session are inclined tq’. It will, 
really particularly necessary. What is clear, for the deputy leadership, and Mr Parkin _‘ regard their immediate opponents as eve’ of the N 
however, is that it is a great mercy that against Mr Bowden for the office of Labour more reasonable chaps than usual; Mm” 2ew sala 
- Parliament was still in recess last month chief whip. Obviously this left wing trio  Gaitskell’s patriotic speech on foreign affairgg*" On ope 
when the fighting in Katanga broke out. can expect less than the 81 Labour MPs’ on ‘Tuesday won many Conservativ@™,* Past six 
Otherwise the stream of criticism against Dr _—_ votes that Mr Wilson gathered against Mr _ plaudits, and the Macleodite swing of tha NUT ha 
O’Brien—which emanated from the Tory — Gaitskell in the election for the leadership | Tory party could logically tend to revivt tpound the 
backbenches during this week’s foreign last year, but the very fact that there is to _ Butskellite bipartisanship in home affa utter for th 
affairs debate—would certainly have made it be a contest means that the counting of again. But some time early in this sessiom’ for ther 
even more difficult to keep the British heads will begin again. Throughout the _ fighting has got to be started across the floor — 
Government’s name unmuddied in the un- _— coming session both the Conservative and _—_ between the best of enemies, for politic EY 
committed Commonwealth. The debate pro- = Labour leaderships will be concerned to try §_ conventionalism’s sake; the politic 
vided some troubling indications that the to degrade their guerilla wings from the struggle cannot for ever be left to be fough M 
Conservative party, despite the massive status of a recognisable faction to that of a merely internally, within each pally 
triumph of its left wing at Brighton, still mere dissident group. The difference between the worst of friends. One’s gueS§} ‘HE milita 
contains a large enough right wing in the _ between these statuses is that a recognisable _is that Labour will choose industrial relagj4 Turkey 
House to give the Government some cause _ faction ‘sometimes has to be appeased by a _ tions as the first bloody battlefield, and thagjrmised fair 
for unease. party leader, although preferably by absorb- _—it may thereby make a grave, if ineluctabl@utks took it 
Across the floor, Mr Gaitskell has been ing some of its members into his counsels __ electoral mistake. Wd on Oct 
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02,640§TEACHERS’ PAY 
82,375 















































school- 
ols, but 


At Last 


rlier. HE teachers have decided to be sensible. 
nd has§ {| The settlement they accepted on Wed- 
certainfaesday means that the Burnham committee 
om thefiormally agrees to the £42 million salary 
dow- otter by the Minister of Education, on the 
endow-f derstanding that a new agreement can 
cils fotflake effect from the beginning of April, 
ne fromflin63. If the teachers receive a further 3 
estment#per cent rise then (and oe ee in 
‘on: thegmtional productivity that the Government 
-- expects has materialised they can hope for 
more than this) they will be better off than 
d by anfiiey would have been had the £474 million 
used toffjurnham recommendation been imple- 
inimumfnented for the full contract period up to 
April, 1964. Negotiations will start in July 
ond thegest year. The date envisaged for the next 
. Maward has no particular relevance (as some 
ulted IMGrople are curiously claiming) to the length 
in Aus-Bif the general pay pause: the period of the 
here are—inglish teachers’ award is merely intended 
terbury.g synchronise with the existing Scottish 
Jar con which ends on March 31, 1963. 

The new agreement naturally relieves the 
thought minister of the need to enforce his basic 
ntinentalslary scale by immediate legislation. It 
e Ameri-fthereby gives all concerned a better chance 
an Com-gi0 discuss the overhaul of the Burnham 
rnationil machinery itself in a less strained atmo- 

phere (the teachers’ threatened withdrawal 
ly bettetiirom the supervision of school meals would 
npact OMMhve been a serious obstacle to restoring 
y of theftlations) ; it also gives the teachers’ side a 
: eful opportunity to see how the Govern- 
ment’s policy on wage negotiating as a 
whole is shaping up. Sir William Alexander, 
the spokesman for the local authorities’ side 
of the Burnham committee, said on Wed- 
nesday that the committee as a whole would 
sist unilateral action against the teachers’ 
wlary machinery, but equally he admitted 
ie blinding truth that Burnham itself could 


; policies 4 improved upon. It will not have escaped 
yverriddenetyone’s attention that the salary machinery 
who argo the teaching profession in Britain is not 
ring patty iiform as it stands: the Minister’s ideas 


merely seem to be moving towards the ne- 
tiating procedure already established in 
Motland. There is nothing to cavil at in 
his. It will, however, be plain to the mem- 
kts of the National Union of Teachers that 


m, instead 
hes at thd 
nclined td 


ts as evel : 

sual ; he new salary arrangement is one that has 
eign affair’ On open offer from the Minister for 
snservativ@e Past six weeks: why the executive of 


tt NUT has taken so long to grasp and 
hpound the realities of the situation is a 
latter for the union membership to eluci- 
late for themselves. 
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RKEY 





Morning After 


HE military junta, which has been ruling 
Turkey for nearly eighteen months, 
Momised fair and free elections, and the 
butks took it at its word. In the elections 
ld on October 15th, roughly half the 
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electors, by voting for one of the three 
parties. which are in effect heirs to. the 
Democrat party of the late Mr Menderes, 
demonstrated that they did not approve of 
the soldiers’ stewardship. As our corre- 
spondent in Ankara points out on page 233 
this should not really have surprised the 
present government, especially as in the 
referendum on the new constitution in July 
—the only other occasion on which the 
Turks have had an opportunity to express 
their feelings about the military coup of 
May, 1960—nearly 40 per cent of the votes 
were adverse. Moreover since then Mr 
Menderes and two of his colleagues have 
been executed. But it must be deeply dis- 
couraging for those officers who believed, 
as most of them did, that in overthrowing 
Mr Menderes they were carrying out a 
patriotic duty. And it means that Turkey’s 
new attempt at parliamentary democracy 
will begin in the most difficult and inauspi- 
cious circumstances. 

General Giirsel had obviously hoped that 
he would be able to cast his mantle on the 
Republican People’s party, Mr Menderes’s 
old adversary. But although the RPP has 
emerged as the largest party in the 
Assembly, it does not have an absolute 
majority ; and in the Senate, elected by a 
different voting system, it has some 24 seats 
less than the Justice party, led by General 
Giimiispala, which has presented itself, 
within the limits of what could be dared, 
more openly than the others as successor to 
the Democrats. Clearly Turkey’s eighteen 
months of military rule have not turned out 
to be a unifying experience. 

Some sort of coalition now seems inevit- 
able. In theory the RPP could go into 
opposition, but it is doubtful if the military 
junta would accept this. It has asked the 
parties to form a four-party national govern- 
ment under a neutral premier. This may 
turn out to be the only practicable solution, 
but it would hardly be a happy or a durable 
one ; almost certainly, it would mean that 
the army remained the real ruler of the 
country. Another solution might be a coali- 
tion between the RPP and Mr Alican’s New 
Turkey party which enjoys a good deal of 
support among the intellectuals. This might 
be the best solution if Turkey is now going 
to make a genuine attempt at parliamentary 
government. 


EGYPT AND SYRIA 
Divisive Unity 

“aon between Arabs are notoriously 

short-lived. By gracefully conceding 
defeat in Syria, President Nasser raised 
hopes that the former partners in the United 
Arab Republic might in future live apart 
more equably than they had lived together. 
Those hopes have been dashed by this 
week’s fierce exchange between Cairo and 
Damascus. What angered Cairo and roused 
its combativeness was the proposal for a 
decentralised Arab confederation, advanced 
by Dr Kuzbari, the new Syrian prime minis- 
ter, on October r1th. This was a direct 
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challenge to President Nasser’s-claim to be 
the sole leader of the movement for Arab 
unity. “Our people,” he wrote in March 
to King Hussein, “have been chosen by 
destiny to be both the vanguard and the 
base of the Arab struggle.” 

Now President Nasser is thrown on the 
defensive ; how much so,. was brought out 
on Wednesday by his explanation to Kuwait 
of the strange decision to withdraw his con- 
tingent from the Arab defence force, only 
just assembled, there. The real meaning of 
his vague hints of “ conspiracy ” and “ pro- 
vocation” involving the contingent may: 
become clear later. 

Arab unity may be a fuzzy notion in the 
minds of Arab theorists, but to the men 
actually engaged in the inter-Arab power 
battle it means something quite specific: 
the struggle for the control of Syria. It is 
a tacit premise of Arab politics that whoever 
controls Syria leads the Middle East. A 
combination of Syria with either Egypt or 
Iraq is more than.a match for any other local 
grouping. The loss of Syria, therefore, 
means far more for President Nasser than 
that of a distant and factious province.. It 
raises the possibility of Syria moving into 
a rival Arab sphere of influence, and of the 
consequent emergence in Arab Asia of a unit 
strong enough to challenge the Egyptian 
* elder sister.” This is a development which 
it has been Egyptian policy for a quarter of 
a century to prevent. 

No wonder Cairo now sees sinister im- 
perialist designs behind Dr Kuzbari’s pro- 
posals. Today, as in pre-union years, Egypt 
raises the alarm of “ Fertile Crescent” or 
“Greater Syria” whenever Syria, slipping 
from Cairo’s grasp, throws so much as a 
glance towards Amman or Baghdad. But 
President Nasser may be counted on to resist 
vigorously any attempt to “contain” him 
on the Nile. His Arab rivals might well find 
allies in Egypt itself. Arabism has never 
been a strong growth there ; and the sight 
of President Nasser’s Arab policy in ruins 
may be expected to encourage the latent 
isolationism in Egyptian opinion. One of 
the president’s most deep-seated fears must 
be that all the effort he has put into making 
Egyptians feel at one with other Arabs will 
now have been wasted. Nothing could sap 
his position as Arab leader more effectively 
than a revulsion against Arabism in Egypt 
itself. “Brothers,” he cried on the morrow 
of the Syrian coup in an appeal to his people, 
“there is no more vital time than now to 
call upon us to adhere to our Arabism.” 


WEST MIDLANDS 


The Awkward Ones 


a undeniably serious problem of 
coping with the overspill of population 
from Birmingham and the west Midlands 
had an unsatisfactory airing last weekend. 
Dr David Eversley, secretary of the Mid- 
lands New Towns Society, set off the rum- 
pus by accusing the Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government of designs to dump 
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300,000 people just outside the green belt. 
The Ministry replied stiffly on Monday that 
no decisions had been taken but that, of 
course, good planning standards would 
always be upheld. This exchange does not 
advance matters very far. There is, in 
fact, a potential overspill in the present 
west Midlands conurbation of some half 
a million people. The Ministry’s idea 
seems to be that 200,000 of these can 
be dealt with by the prospective new 
town at Dawley and by local expansions 
at Daventry, Redditch and Worcester under 
the Town Development Act. But this still 
leaves the awkward 300,000, and the Minis- 
try has not denied that sites for the 100,000 
houses that they need are being sought in 
the three surrounding, and apparently rather 
reluctant, counties. 

If employment is allowed to go on rising 
in the Birmingham region (as it is still doing) 
there will be no option but to allow the 
city itself to expand or to have many more 
people commuting to their jobs into Bir- 
mingham across the green belt. Some indus- 
tries can be persuaded to move to a new 
town like Dawley (and there seems to be 
a growing case for a second new town as 
well) ; it is also desirable, although this 
may be harder to achieve in practice, to 
shift as much routine office work out of the 
city as possible. (One of Dr Eversley’s com- 
plaints is that when industrial workers have 
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moved out of Birmingham office workers 
promptly move in.) The dispersal of indus- 
trial growth can be tackled either under the 
New Towns Act, or (as the Board of Trade 
prefers) by encouraging firms to go to areas 
with some slack of unemployment in north 
east England and elsewhere. 

But these methods cannot solve the major 
problem of providing enough housing to 
clear Birmingham’s own overcrowding and 
slums. The experience of London’s new 
towns suggests that their contribution to 
this kind of rehousing, although important, 
is not necessarily the most efficacious way 
of tackling the more urgent overspill prob- 
lems. As far as Birmingham is concerned 
many of the people who need to be rehoused 
are tied to jobs in the city, and it is arguable 
on economic grounds that most of these jobs 
ought to remain where, in fact, they are: 
there is a point at which it is unwise to dis- 
rupt industrial success stories. It is wrong, 
therefore, to shut one’s eyes to the need to 
rehouse a substantial population near their 
work, and to shudder too doctrinarily at the 
thought that Birmingham may need some 
outer suburbs of the sort that Reigate and 
Dorking are to London. But commonsense 
on this point needs to be complemented by 
purposeful and imaginative efforts to pre- 
vent the level of general employment in and 
around the conurbation from rising in the 
spectacular way it has been doing. 
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Seven Years’ War 


OSLEM mass demonstrations reached 

Paris itself this week. Thirty thousand 
Algerians came out into the streets on Tues- 
day night in several districts of Paris to 
protest against the virtual curfew imposed 
on them earlier this month. The police 
went into action. The provisional casualty 
list mentions three dead and 77 (including 
13 policemen) wounded. More than 11,000 
Algerians have been arrested and the bulk 
of these are being deported. The Paris 
police have been heavily reinforced to face 
yet another move in the absurd, and yet 
inevitable, cycle of violence. 


The Moslem insurgents have stepped up 
their terrorist activity in France in recent 
weeks, taking policemen as their favourite 
targets. The French authorities replied by 
“‘ advising ” Algerians living in the capital 
or its suburbs not to leave their homes 
between 8.30 in the evening and dawn (and 
the word “advice” is the French under- 
statement of the year). Justifiable or not, 
the discriminatory measure angered the 
Moslem community and increased its sym- 
pathy for the rebels. The rebel govern- 
ment in Tunis will now be able to claim the 
Paris demonstrations as yet another proof 
of its hold over Algerians everywhere. The 








strikes, Claims—and Lockouts 


E VERY year with the autumn gales comes 
the round of wage claims from the 
major unions, and the prospect, more or 


less remote, of winter strikes. This year 
the happy—and __inflationary—solutions 
have been ruled out by the Chancellor. 
But the Government has let cracks appear 
in the pause: three wages council awards 
have been authorised by the Minister of 
Labour because the employers agreed to 
pay more before the pause was announced: 
yet another wages council (for catering 
staff) may be allowed an increase. The 
leaders of the public servants’ unions may 
now try to exploit the fact that a few 
government scientists were awarded a rise 
this week: but these people’s case was 
based on the ground that a rise was needed 
to overcome a shortage of essential men, 
rather than on the well-worn platform of 
“fair comparability.” By outmanoeuvring 
the teachers (see page 211), the Minister 
of Education has averted an unpleasant, 
rather than a dangerous struggle. 

Wage claimants in private industry have 
one recent increase to look to: but Ford 
Motors got substantial concessions on pro- 
ductivity and on tea-breaks in exchange 
for their deal on higher wages and shorter 
hours. The same healthy trend has shown 
itself in the building industry: the last 
little strikes over the building workers’ 


cuppa petered out this week after a skilful 
and somewhat obscure text allowing for 
local arrangements on tea-breaks had been 
worked out. 

Far more portentous are the two giant 
lock-outs in Rootes Motors (page 276) and 
at Steel of Wales (page 216): in both the 
employers are standing up to small groups 
of their workpeople—at Rootes to an 
unofficial team of persistent troublemakers 
who are disapproved of by their unions 
(although a few left-wing union officials 
have displayed a sadly ambiguous atti- 
tude) ; and in Wales to a tiny group of 
official strikers who by their action have 
threatened the livelihood of a whole com- 
munity. Two smaller and odder strikes 
are on the cards—by Equity and the 
Variety Artists on independent television, 
possibly beginning on November Ist, and 
by pharmacists. The most bizarre threat 
is that of the supervisors’ and technicians’ 
union, whose members will stop work at 
airports for one hour on November 2nd 
to try to secure Government finance for a 
supersonic airliner. 

The most formidable claims come in 
engineering, and their progress will depend 
on the employers’ answer in about six 
weeks’ time to a claim for perhaps £1 a 
week for manual engineering employees. 
The shipyard and the railway workshop 


men have also asked for indeterminate 
amounts, and the white-collar engineering 
workers are to put in their claim on 
October 31st. The railwaymen and 
the electricity supply employees have 
been turned down, and have expressed 
the expected indignation: the railway- 


men’s union has persuaded its Scottish 
members not to strike on November 
6th in protest against the closing of 
branch lines. All three railway unions— 
the clerks, the footplate men and the NUR 
—are furious at the rejection of the Guille- 
baud principle of automatic pay rises: for 
once it is just possible that they might act 
together. Other current claims have gone in 
to the employers from the clothing workers, 
the textile makers and finishers, and the 
agricultural workers: on Thursday the 
mineworkers decided to ask for a rise of £1. 

The big threat remains the claim for a 
tise for workers in government industrial 
establishments: Mr Cousins and Sir Tom 
Williamson agree that the Government 
had committed itself to reviewing these 
people’s pay at regular intervals, and their 
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combined action, if it materialises, could orjust be 
be dangerous. The risk this winter is that by his second 
those manual unions whose claims are ol begins 
directly affected by the Chancellor’s pause & :. eye 
may get together to oppose it—and rally he speed is pre 
to their side the unions in private industry Md the pleas 
affected by the new toughness of em- ME 1 alone 
ployers. Such unity could possibly be  fBfop, any OF 
backed by the Labour party on the poli- ester, Edinbu 


tical front (see page 210). 
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0 YOU FLY BECAUSE YOU ENJOY IT 


or just because you’re ina hurry? 


by his second or third crossing, the transatlantic 
aveller begins to be critical. He appreciates the speed 
but where has the pleasure gone? It hasn’t — if 
ou fly on our Shamrock services.On these services, 
Ht speed is provided by the latest Boeing jet liners 
iid the pleasure begins at the beginning. Why? 
Mause alone among airlines we offer: 

E 11-POINT TAKE-OFF You can fly to America 
Hom any of eleven cities in Britain—London, Man- 
Hester, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Blackpool, Liverpool, 
Lteds/ Bradford, Birmingham, Cardiff, Bristol, Isle of 
he perhaps hours of cross-country 
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P E N S IO N S are briefly introduced, clearly exotbined and 


factually discussed in the Society’s new publication ‘Pensions 


ESTABLISHED 


1844 


ITY & 


and Retirement Benefits’. This booklet, which is issued as a guide 
for employers who may be considering the installation of a 
scheme to provide pensions or other retirement benefits for some 


or all of their employees, is available on request from 


Fa 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 
20, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C.2 


LAW 


Telephone: CHAncery 6844 


THE LUCULLAN INTERLUDE Relaxing, before the 
long hop, in the comfort of Dublin Airport, you will 
find a restaurant where the food is as superb as any- 
where in the world—each dish a creation cooked and 
served to highest international standards . . . Dined 
and wined, legs stretched, lungs freshened—you 
discover the next pleasure .. . 

SMILING IRISH EYES, sparkling property of the 
air hostesses—beautiful, soft spoken, thoughtful 


AER LINGUS 


IRISH INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 





BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM 





and efficient—that you will meet whether you fly 
ist Class Golden Shamrock or Economy Class Silver 
Shamrock. If you’re a traveller first class, your eyes 
will light up at the sight of— 

THE GOLDEN SHAMROCK MENU starred with 
such delicacies as Broiled Liffey Salmon or Limerick 
Ham Bunratty style, with Pouiliy Fuisse 57 or 
Charles Heidseick 53. Travellers who know, place 
Golden Shamrock food in a class by itself. 

THE 2-POINT TOUCH-DOWN Shamrock services 
give a choice of flights not only to New York, but 
also to Boston. On which thoughtful note, we wish 
you goodbye—until your next transatlantic trip. 
DUTY FREE SHOPPING The Shamrock trans- 
atlantic service gives you time enough at Shannon to 
make profitable purchases at the International Duty- 
Free shopping centre. 
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Algerian community in France still ex- 
ceeds the 300,000 mark, and is concentrated 
chiefly around Paris and in the industrial 
areas of north-eastern France. 

While the plague has thus been spread- 
ing to France, in Oran—Camus’s town 
—mobs of angry Europeans have once again 
been lynching Moslems, as if bent on des- 
troying any chance of peaceful cohabitation 
in the future. Tension between the two com- 
munities is reaching a paroxysm in Algeria 
and everybody is now wondering how the 
Moslem population will celebrate the Ist of 
November, the seventh anniversary of their 
insurrection. The week’s distressing and 
repugnant events in the streets of Paris 
drive home once more the evil importance 
of the war as a source of infection to France 
itself. 


FRANCE AND TUNISIA 


Fall-Out from Bizerta 


UTWARDLY, Bizerta has returned to nor- 

mal. French troops are back in their 
base areas ; the whole town is in Tunisian 
hands. No good reason now remains for 
delaying talks about the status of the base 
and about the awkward subject of its future 
evacuation. The July battle is over ; but it 
_ is very far from forgotten. A painful re- 
minder was issued in Geneva on October 
13th by the International Commission of 
Jurists. Sponsored by the commission, three 
distinguished lawyers, including Mr G. 
Gardiner, QC, investigated on the Tuni- 
sian side and concluded that French para- 
troopers had perpetrated numerous acts of 
atrocity during the July fighting. The 
French government, angrily denying all the 
allegations, has recalled that the Tunisians, 
at one stage, rejected the idea of a combined 
inquiry. It implied that this was why the 
international team had not been allowed to 
investigate on the French side. 

Three other distinguished members of 
the International Commission—including 
Lord Shawcross—have since dissociated 
themselves from the report, questioning, if 
not the findings, at least the manner in 
which it was presented without prior refer- 
ence to the French government. On the 
substance itself it is hard for outsiders to 
form a definite judgment. Yet two circum- 
stances might well be given thought in Paris. 
The previous, and unpunished, behaviour of 
French paratroopers in Algeria inclines 
many people to find atrocity stories credible. 
Secondly, the present French government’s 
attitude of ostentatious contempt for inter- 
national bodies ensures a ready hearing in 
the world for suggestions that France has 
something to hide. (The seizure, this week, 
of a Paris daily which published the com- 
mission’s report, together with comments 
by its correspondent, is certainly not the 
best way of proving innocence.) 

In Tunisia, too, the after-effects of the 
Bizerta incident are still being felt. The 
way in which President Bourguiba first 
threw his men resolutely into battle, and 
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then returned to what seemed his original 
position—* going into reverse at 100 miles 
an hour,” according to one of his col- 
leagues—has proved too much even for the 
docile Tunisians, The departure of M. Mas- 
moudi from the ministry of information is 
a symptom of this malaise. M. Masmoudi 
is connected with the group of younger 
politicians who express their views in M. 
Bechir Ben Yahmed’s lively weekly, 
Afrique Action. It is no accident that his 
removal coincided with the publication in 
that weekly of a leading article questioning 
the virtue of “ personal rule” in newly in- 
dependent states. President Bourguiba’s 
position is still solid, but after his changes 
of course over Bizerta, his infallibility no 
longer goes unquestioned. 


TRADE UNION LAW 


Killed by Extremists 


A‘ hopes that the Government might 
introduce a sort of Companies Act for 
trade unions were buried at Brighton last 
week, when Mr Hare firmly rejected a very 
mildly worded motion at the Tory confer- 
ence (calling for an inquiry into trade unions, 
and suggesting legislation if the Govern- 
ment then desired it) ; and when the confer- 
ence voted with Mr Hare by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. The manner of this burial was 
interesting. There was only one even mildly 
good speech in the whole debate, when the 
mover of the resolution propounded the sort 
of reform that The Economist, among others, 
has long called for (enact that trade union 
privileges under the 1906 Act should apply 
only to unions registered with the chief 
registrar of friendly societies ; get the regi- 
strar to publish an annual report ; give him 
power, as a last resort, to strike off unions 
which either blatantly infringe personal 
rights of their members or engage in ballot 
rigging). 

Nearly every other speech in the debate 
fell into one of two categories. Against the 
motion spoke a succession of the members 
of the small band of minor trade union 
officials who give increasing service to the 
Tory party on its advisory councils and so 
forth, and whom the party cherishes for 
the devotedly worthy men they are. Their 
continual cry was that any legislation could 
lose the Tory party three million trade 
unionists’ votes, and that legislation would 
involve building hundreds of new prisons 
to lock up thousands of unofficial strikers ; 
the arguments that a sort of companies’ act 
would annoy trade union officials much 
more than ordinary trade union members, 
and that the proposer of the motion had 
shown how such an act could be enforced 
without bringing any shades of the prison 
house into the matter, were completely 
disregarded. For the motion spoke some of 
the most right wing Tory backwoodsmen, 
who plainly did want to lock up unofficial 
strikers and do all the things that the Tory 
trade union officials rightly castigated. By 
the time that Mr Hare summed up, this 
sensibly liberal Tory conference of 1961 
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felt overwhelmingly that it could not vote 
with most of those who had spoken to the 
motion. The net effect is that all hope of 
reform thereby goes into limbo for another 
three or four years, 


GHANA 


Queen to Red Pawn? 


' QUEEN belongs to many countries 
and many peoples ; she is only in a ve 
general way the property of His Hi 
Dedication the Osagyefo, the President and 
Victorious Leader of Ghana. She is, firgt 
of all, Queen of the United Kingdom; 
secondly Queen of her non-republicay 
realms ; thirdly head of the Commonwealth, 
Ghana has a claim on her in her last capacity 
—but it is in her first that her relationships 
with West Africa will be judged. Whatever 
decision the British Government takes abou 
the Queen’s proposed visit to Ghana on 
November gth to 20th will be seen as; ‘ 
declaration of policy. The decision will} 
hard to make. ; 
The visit should be cancelled if there ig 
any serious reason to believe that the 
Queen’s life would be in danger. | 
British Government has investigated this 
point and, up to Thursday, still hoped 
that the Queen would be at least as safe ‘a 
Ghana as she is anywhere else. It would) 
be tempting to cancel the visit as an em 
pression of British disapproval of a govert 
ment that locks up fifty people without 
trials ; moves steadily towards complet 
authoritarian rule ; and looks like being i 
danger of doing many more of the repulsiv 
things that authoritarian states in a mood 
of high tension sometimes do. But th 
leads on to treacherous ground. When 
ought a British Government, or the British 
monarch, to express disapproval or approva 
of a country’s internal policies? Ghana 
internal affairs are no more, and no [es 
private than apartheid in South Africa, | 
Portuguese repression in Angola, mattet 
in which the British Government has bee 
over-careful to avoid appearing to interfer 
as Mr Gaitskell pointed out in @ 
Commons on Tuesday. "4 
In practice, if charges of “ned 
colonialism ” are to be avoided, Britain li 
to be more careful to be seen not interferit n 
in Ghana’s internal affairs than in | 
internal affairs of older countries, of 
countries that were not lately Britis 
colonies. (Britain’s foreign policy diffet 
ences with Ghana were—on paper at leas 
—ironed out in the joint statement signe 
by Dr Nkrumah and Mr Sandys in Ace 
on October 4th.) The price of the Que 
visit may be to be accused of bolstering! 
unpleasant regime ; the price of asking 
not, after all, to go would Pend Gil 
complete break between Britain and 
and a readjustment of Commonwé 
habits of thought as far-reaching as the of 
made necessary by the expulsion of Soll 
Africa. It might also make a genuine ® 
pawn out of Dr Nkrumah. 





HERE IN THE WILD HUINCO GORGE, THE 
SANTA EULALIA RIVER IS BEING PUT TO WORK 
TO PRODUCE ELECTRIC POWER FOR 
METROPOLITAN LIMA. THE 18M 1401 COMPUTER 
IN THE FOREGROUND WILL HELP LAY OUT 

AN EFFICIENT POWER DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM. 
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onshipe Once this lovely, lonely valley, 
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es about bles down the Andes toward the 


ana On Pacific, saw armoured conquista- 
en as a 


‘ dors on their way to carve an empire. 
will be : 


Now again, helmeted conquerors 
. have moved in—construction gangs 
there is ; ' ; 
hat the harnessing the river with roaring 
‘The machines. Here a vast hydroelectric 
ited this project will double the power supply 
hoped of Lima, Peru’s capital. 
is safe in Reinforced with water piped—at 
It would an altitude of 14,000 feet—beneath 
S an Ci the Cordillera de los Andes, the 
Or Santa Eulalia will be turned out of 
compli its bed, poured into a tunnel driven 
being in eight miles through the mountains. 
repulsive At tunnel’s end the torrent will leap 
. a mood 4,000 feet down to drive four great 
But this generators in a cavern carved deep 
. _ When within the living rock. This one 
e Britist station will produce more electricity 
apprg than Lima now receives from all its 
Ghana power plants. 
Africd ' The IBM computer shown on a 
7 mal or ledge above the valley will help the 
has bee Lima Light and Power Company 
interfere, distribute this power efficiently. 
in @ Analysing a host of complex fac- 
tors, the data processing system will 
show the best sites for transformers, 
substations, power lines. Later the 
computer will be equally valuable 
to Lima Light for accounting and 
financial analyses. 

When the first Europeans came to 
Peru they found the Incas already 
solving mathematical problems by 
moving grains of maize on a marked 
board, recording the results by knots 
in a string—and getting accurate 
answers faster than the newcomers 
could with pen and paper. With this 
tradition, no wonder the heirs of the 
Incas use the most advanced math- 
ematical aid—an IBM computer. 
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Home and abroad —~ 


the Irving counts 


with Bankers and Businessmen 


everywhere 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


One Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


World-wide Banking Services for Business, Banks and Individuals 


Capital Funds over $150,000,000 Total Assets over $1,750,000,000 
GEorGE A. MurpHy, Chairman of the Board WILLIAM E. PETERSEN, President 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Mysteries of Katanga 


R TSHOMBE’S failure to hand over his 
M 190 Irish prisoners in the exchange 
that had been arranged for Monday as part 
of what was to have been a definitive cease- 
fire agreement was, unhappily, predictable. 
The Katanga president’s trail of broken 
promises is now so long that the only 
question left is whether he is personally 
responsible for all his irresponsibilities, or 
is not a free agent. For a year and more 
he has veered between declarations of 
independence and pledges of loyalty to a 
united Congo; between undertakings to 
halt the recurrent bloodshed in his province, 
and arbitrary cancellation of them ; between 
signed agreements to co-operate with the 
United Nations, and rabble-rousing calls for 
action against the UN. On August 28th he 
publicly announced that all Europeans had 
been removed from his gendarmerie. It was 
in response to the assurances then given by 
him and by the local Belgian consul that 
the UN halted its round-up of mercenaries 
in Katanga: only to find, when the 
round-up was resumed on September 13th, 
that these Europeans were now prepared 
not only to start a battle but even to con- 
tinue it, despite a cease-fire appeal from 
Mr Tshombe. 


Lord Lansdowne told the House of Lords 
on Wednesday that it might never be known 
who fired first on September 13th. The 
Government seems ready to ignore the 
detailed report made on the 14th by Dr 
Sture Linner, the UN officer in charge in 
the Congo, which makes it clear that the 
first shots came from a building occupied by 
European officers. Even more total oblivion 
seems to be the fate of Dr Linner’s letter to 
the Red Cross International Committee, 
which was distributed to the press on 
October r1th but got little further. This 
letter said that the celebrated charges of 
UN firing on ambulances in Elisabethville 
had been carefully investigated, and that, 
apart from cases of unintentional involve- 
ment in cross-fire, the only “ ambulance ” 
attacked was one carrying four Europeans 
and a bazooka with which they had killed 
three Irish soldiers and injured others ; the 
injured survived to give evidence. 


If Lord’ Lansdowne wants to clear up a 
ral mystery, he might ask how Mr 
Tshombe got the Irishmen whom he is now 
using as bargaining counters. They had 
been sent to Jadotville at the urgent request 
of the Belgian consul and his colleagues, 


§ “ho said that Europeans there were in grave 


danger. They were promptly surrounded 


§ 20d shelled by a much superior force, led by 
§ Selgian officers, and bombed by a jet aircraft 
# ‘own, from a base 100 miles away, by 


Europeans. Their absence, and that of two 
hore UN companies sent to relieve them 
Which were held up on the road by a 
European-led force skilfully entrenched in 
Positions which the first Irish company had 
teen allowed to pass without encountering 
‘ty resistance), depleted the UN strength 
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in Elisabethville. The UN’s anxiety to free 
them is now one of the levers on which 
Mr Tshombe—or his even more intransi- 
gent friends—may press to secure better 
terms, 


EAST AFRICA 


Haven of Peace? 


OLITICS in east and cen:ral Africa will 

be changed by the emergence, on 
December 9th, of an independent Tan- 
ganyika. For a while-at least Dar-es-Salaam 
will become the natural capital of African 
nationalist activity in the surrounding terri- 
tories; not until October, 1962, will’ 
Uganda, the next in line for independence, 
be able to claim the same amount of 
pan-Africanist attention. On Monday the 
importance of Dar-es-Salaam was under- 
lined when several African nationalist 
leaders ended their meeting in the town by 
signing a joint statement of aims. 

The signatories were Mr Nyerere, the 
Tanganyikan prime minister ; Mr Kenyatta 
(tribal, but not yet paramount, chief of 
Kenya) ;-Mr Nkomo, Mr Kaunda and Dr 
Banda of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland ; 
and a representative from Zanzibar. These 
men held, as it were, their first board meet- 
ing. They welcomed Uganda’s coming in- 
dependence. They said they would fight 
for independence “ under ‘popular govern- 
ments” of the other territories, and that 
they were determined to make all other 
African lands independent and _ united. 


The importance of their statement is that 
it effectively gives notice of what is to come 
in east and central Africa. Several years 
ago, when he was seen overseas as a radical 
black nationalist, Mr Nyerere began to point 
out that the future of these territories was 
going to be decided by Africans only. His 
prediction is near to coming true ; that is 
why the British Government is waiting for 
the east African leaders to ask for a federa- 
tion of their territories. For Britain to sug- 
gest it, it is believed in Whitehall, would be 
disastrous. What is equally likely, however, 
is that the east and central African leaders 
will jointly demand an end to the federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland ; or at least the 
incorporation of Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland in an east African federation. 
The centre of activity for the men who will 
press these claims will in the coming months 
almost certainly be the Haven of Peace—or, 
in its African name, Dar-es-Salaam. 


EAST GERMANY 


Response to a Threat 


HE western idea of an economic em- 
bargo on east Germany, widely aired 
after Herr Ulbricht’s Berlin coup in August, 
has produced a striking reaction from the 
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east German economic council. In a speech 
in Berlin on October 14th Herr Mewis, 
chief of the state planning commission, 
declared that the first aim of planning in 
1962 would be to link the east German 
economy so closely to the Soviet block that 
it would be independent of the West. 


In a sense this is a tribute to the poten- 
tialities of a western embargo, if it were im- 
posed now. The east Germans are still 
sufficiently dependent on exports from west 
Germany—of special steels and certain 
kinds of machinery, for instance—to find the 
threat embarrassing, and to want to be free 
from it. But threats of th’s. kind, though 
originally designed to punish Herr Ulbricht 
for dividing Berlin, also evidently impel the 
east Germans to deepen the division of 
Germany as a whole. 


A year ago, when the west Germans first 
threatened not to renew the inter-zonal trade 
agreement, this pressure (or the removal of 
the pressure ?) apparently helped in the end 
to persuade the east Germans to renew the 
same agreement on relatively friendly terms 
which included reasonable arrangements 
about traffic to west Berlin. But that threat, 
too, worked in a double-edged way, stimulat- 
ing the east Germans to develop plans for 
adapting their eng:neering industry from 
German to Russian standards, thus freeing 
themselves from dependence on the West. 


The new effort to make east Germany 
invulnerable to western action may prove 
costly, add'ng further to the burdens on 
an economy which—though no _ longer 
weakened by the flight of refugees—now has 
to support the strain of a partial military 
mobilisat‘on. All the same, given Russian 
backing, the aim can no doubt be achieved. 
The division of Germany is becoming 
steadily more complete. 


WATCH IT—CRIMINALS! 


The police force strength does 
respond to rises in pay: following 
a considerable pay increase in 1951, the 
force swelled by 3,000. Now, after 
the biggest increment in wages for 40 
years in September, 1960, the Home 
Secretary announced at Brighton that 
the strength of the police force for 
ordinary duty increased by 2,330 in the 
first eight months of this year. That 
brings it to 6,500 below the required 
strength or “ total authorised establish- 
ment.” 
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HOME REPORT 


Half Blast 
In 
South Wales 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


ITy of Steel takes up the Challenge—thus, by an unhappy 
chance, an advertisement that has been appearing in the 
national press during the past week. The challenge meant was 

that of foreign competition: but this week the City of Steel—the 
works of the Steel Company of Wales that stretch for 43 miles 
along the coast at Port Talbot, Glamorgan—has been facing up 
with a vengeance to a challenge much nearer home. From Monday 
on 15,500 of its 17,000 employees, sacked at a moment’s notice, 


have been rolling up in their cars to sign on for the dole at a .- 


' Wesleyan hall, transformed for the occasion into a labour exchange. 

Whole communities along the foreshore and up into the black 
mining valleys were smitten with something like panic at the 
realisation that this vast plant, the fountainhead of a prosperity 
such as the area has never known, might not go on for ever 
dispensing its bounty. Memories of unemployment,.dormant for 
twenty-five years, were once again alive. 

But this experience was no more than the logical consequence 
of what had been going on for years. Some 13,000 of the steel- 
works’ employees are members of the Iron and Steel Trades Con- 
federation, which has the highest-paid membership of any British 
trade union, and is probably the most level-headed. The remaining 
3,000-odd trade unionists belong to a complex of craft unions: 
most of these resent the domination of the ISTC, and their mem- 
bers have carved out tiny but important fields of influence in the 
works. Average pay at SCOW is £18 tos. a week (meaning, inci- 
dentally, that local spending power will be reduced by some 
£250,000 a week while the strike lasts): with such a vast wage- 





Rolling up for the dole 
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IN HOME REPORT members of the editorial staff and 
local correspondents report on life and happenings in and 





bill, and with demand for steel strip exceeding the supply, the 
company has too often taken the easy way out of an argument 
with the craft unions by granting them absurdly large wage con- 
cessions. Of these small groups the 358 bricklayers had built 
themselves the strongest fortress of privilege: their leaders, indig- 
nant at some press reports of their vast earnings, claim that they 
have on average been getting a mere £35 for a 35-hour week. 
(With wages at this level, and with no unemployment, it is under- 
standable that new employers have been reluctant to come in and 
relieve the area of its total dependence on one employer.) 

The bricklayers’ technique for pushing wages up and hours down 
has been simple. Their job of relining the furnaces and ladles 
that contain molten steel is both tough and dangerous. Their 
bodies are dried out by heat, and their lungs threatened with the 
dangerous silicosis. To speed up production they have been paid 
a special bonus for going into ladles and furnaces before they have 
cooled, in temperatures that would literally set their clothes on 
fire if they remained in them long. They have been allowed to 
leave the works as soon as they have finished one such job, while 
continuing to be paid for a complete shift at the special incentive 
rates. This can hardly be quarrelled with. But, with an incredible 
lack of foresight, the company allowed this practice of “ job and 
finish ” working to spread to jobs in which there is no danger and 
no special need for fast working: for two years now they have been 
trying to repair this expensive mistake. 

In mid-September these negotiations broke down: under a leader 
who really does run a Jag and buy his suits in Savile Row—and 
with the official backing of their union—the “ brickies ” came out 
on strike. They were followed by their 700 mates, who, absurdly, 
belong to the Iron and Steel Trades Confederation and were not 
backed by their union. The work continued to be done by office 
staff and foremen (which might indicate that the bricklayers’ job 
is neither so arduous nor so skilled as they have made out): after 
a month the Amalgamated Engineering Union noticed that its 
members were working with blacklegs, and threatened to strike. 
The company was not waiting for this: it closed the works. For 
the first time in ten years Port Talbot was free of the cloud of 
noxious yellow smoke that is the symbol of its riches. 


HE first local reaction was that “they can’t do this to ou 
T steelworks ”: in this overwhelmingly labour area there were 
some vocal hankerings after the days of nationalisation: The 
“ brickies,” in a country where the betting shops are so often 
the liveliest place in town, are envied as sharp operators rather 
than resented for their high wages. The only rumoured violence 
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had come when the strikers broke the windows of one of their 
rare blackleg members: but bad feeling has started to build up 
as the local transport firms and others that live on orders from 
the steelworks begin to lay off men whom they no longer need 
either. The most worried people now are the officials of the 
Iron and Steel Trades Confederation: not only has their authority 
been defied by the bricklayers’ mates, but their union may face 
the heavy financial threat of having to pay lock-out benefit to 
its 13,000 workless members. 

Meanwhile the company will not meet the local officials of the 
Building Trade Workers, with whom it has negotiated in vain for 
many years, and who cannot put themselves in the position of 
appearing to agree to a drop in their members’ pay. But the 
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the union; who, however much they may know about the building 
industry, are quite ignorant of the complicated techniques of work 
in a steel plant. So the parties sit in separate rooms in the Ministry 
of Labour in Cardiff, while an official tries good-heartedly to find 
some common ground. 

Port Talbot itself, which shows little outward sign of its pros- 
perity save for monumental traffic-jams and fine tweeds on its 
menfolk’s shoulders, for the moment regards the whole business 
as an- absurdity. As long as the optimistic wisps of white smoke 
show that the blast-furnaces are still alight, nobody believes that 
the cataclysm of a long lock-out will really come. What people 
do realise, at last, is that the employers mean business when they 
talk of economies. Perhaps this is not such a bad way to face 








company can make little progress with the national officials of 


Unforgettable Thursday 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT AT BRIGHTON 


WELTERING in Brighton’s ice rink on 

Wednesday last week, with an Indian 
summer blazing outside and the refrigerat- 
ing system unseasonably turned off inside, 
the 5,000 Tory representatives (not dele- 
gates please) wilted their way through a 
tedious first day and seemed bent on making 
a staunch counter bid to rival Blackpool’s 
insipidity. The usual rituals were solemnly 
enacted—the inter-denominational service 
which hints that Tory power does not stop 
with this world: the banalities of the 
befurred mayoral party: Lord Hailsham’s 
bid for the front pages by adding flippers to 
his aquatic equipment, supplemented by 
some new on-stage business with a red 
despatch box (from Fylingdales, of course). 
It was all very dull, very decorous, and 
very Homely. But Thursday’s astonishing 
events swept all this mumbo-jumbo into 
oblivion and staked out Brighton’s claim to 
rank as one of the great conclaves of the 
party. 

At a stroke—or more accurately at two— 
they brought about a remarkable rejuvena- 
tion of the conference, and seemed to swing 
the whole Tory image into touch with con- 
temporary reality. The much heralded inter- 
nal party savaging on flogging, the colonies, 
and the common market never took place. 
The right was eclipsed—but that has 
happened before. What was new was the 
triumphant resumption of the advance of 
the forces of progressive Toryism. Nothing 
like it has been seen since the exhilaration 
of the immediate postwar years. There were 
several reasons for this, but the Cabinet 
reshuffle was the most important. It both 
checkmated the right wing revolt—you 
don’t waste powder and shot on an evaporat- 
ing colonial secretary and you don’t kick 
even Mr Butler when he is down—and gave 
an electric new stimulus to the left and 
centre. Although there is an uneasy feeling 
in some circles that Mr Butler’s departure 
from the party chairmanship means that 
King Stork has been substituted for King 
Log, it seems almost inevitable that Mr 
Macleod will become the conference idol. 
He has not only the grittiness and strength 





which evoke loyalty and devotion, but the 
charm to consolidate it, and the skill to 
manipulate it, as well. 

Secondly, the Tory left won the two vital 
battles on the common market and penal 
reform because above all else Tory party 
workers are realistic. Just as they accepted 
Mr Macleod’s colonial policy because they 
saw it was inevitable, so the common market 
—cold, unfamiliar and prickly creature as it 
is—has been grappled to the party bosom. 
Thirdly, the battles were won because the 
Tory party is a deferential party and enjoys 
following its leaders. Of all the demarca- 
tions in the penal policy debate the most 
marked was social. The nasties had the 
wrong accents, the goodies the right ones. 
The weight of argument, thanks to some 
judicious platform selection of pro-Govern- 
ment speakers and the poverty of mind in- 
herent in the floggers, was heavily in favour 
of the penal reforms. Mr Butler also made 
a brilliantly clever speech, but not a parti- 
cularly brave one ; he was too intent on 
sheltering his liberal penal policies behind 
the rest of the Government’s skirts, and on 
declaring that Lord Kilmuir was the most 
liberal home secretary we hadn’t got. (And 
what were the eventually triumphant in- 
fantry meant to make of this from their 
platoon commander: “ I am afraid, much as 
I should like to, I cannot say that the 
Government can agree to reintroduce cor- 
poral punishment.”’) 

Finally, much credit for the turn-round 
should go to an unwilling recipient, Mrs 
Eirene White, whose remarks about sex per- 
verts had warned the conference how much 
the floggers could damage the party. Fear of 
ridicule has a much more powerful impact 
on the Tory mind than Benthamite argu- 
ment, and, relentlessly hammered home at 
the conference, it proved a turning point. 
Caught up in its own exhilaration, the con- 
ference then kept to what it thought was the 
left by overwhelmingly rejecting a mild 
motion calling for an inquiry into trade 
unions (see page 214) and by defeating 
another motion on education policy. But 
this last defeat was largely a mistake. Sir 





up to the foreign challenge after all. 





eo ee 
In touch again? 


David Eccles had said that he agreed equally 
with speeches in support of the first part of 
the motion (which warmly approved the 
Government’s educational policy) and with 
those in criticism of the second part (which 
implied that more attention should be paid 
to primary schools); the conference was 
horrified to read in some newspapers after- 
wards that its vote meant that it had risen 
revolt about teachers’ pay. Nevertheless the 
party leaders left Brighton with the know- 
ledge that the old image of the Conservative 
conference, as a force that is supposed to 
impede the Government from forward- 
looking policies, has ceased to exist. 
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The newspaper 


you read has 


The more the world demands under- 
standing, the more difficult it becomes to 
understand. At this moment, when so 
much depends upon your newspaper, can 
you do with anything less than The Times 
itself? 

The Times equips you to understand 
because The Times reports the news 
straight—not made agreeable by omissions 
or entertaining by additions. It reports the 
news completely. Short of attending every 
session of Parliament and every significant 
law case in person, reading every impor- 
tant government report, or being present 


at every major news event, you cannot find 


never mattered more 


out more about the world each day than 
by reading The Times. 


The Times reports the news accurately. 
The account you read in The Times today 


is an historian’s record tomorrow. 


Upon this structure of facts The Times 
throws the light of every shade of opinion. 
You will find the opinion of The Times 
itself conveniently labelled as such. You 
will also find, on its letter page, a most 
vigorous and varied exchange of views by 


other people. 


If you take the world seriously, you 
should take The Times. 


Read THE TIMES 


today 
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What are Mowlems building now? 


Mowlems are now reconstructing the Treasury in Corinthian capital, and the joinery will be new, 


Whitehall for the Ministry of Works. carved and made by craftsmen at Mowlems’ Cam- 

Virtually the whole block, known as the Old bridge company, Rattee & Kett Ltd. -— 
Treasury Building, is being rebuilt from the Mowlems combine fine craftsmanship with the 
foundations up. most modern techniques. Long experience and 


When the work is finished the familiar facades high traditions help the biggest building jobs to go 
will be restored. But most of the stonework, like this through smoothly. 
Chief Architect to the Ministry of Works: Mr. E. Bedford, C.B., C.V.O., A.R.I.B.A, 


John MOWLEM & CoO. Ltd 


91 Ebury Bridge Road, London SW1 
Telephone: SLOane 4500 
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Open 
and Shut 
Case 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


|) ULMINATIONS against the evils of drink 
are as old as Proverbs. But popular 
feeling about the uses of alcohol waxes and 
wanes, even in Wales. The origins of the 
Principality’s present row are almost in the 
mists of time. In 1880 Welsh noncon- 
formity presented a petition at Westminster 
aimed at the closure of the public house. 
It did not press for total abolition ; still, 
Sunday closing was to be a beginning. 


Allied with the puritans were the 
nationalists, anxious to achieve a crack in 
the facade of Welsh-English unity. Any 
separate legislation for Wales was a small 
triumph for them, and their support aided 
the passage, in 1881, of a bill resulting from 
the petition. It is not by accident that the 
present agitation against any liberalisation 
of the licensing laws is based firmly on “ the 
Welsh way of life” and “the Welsh 
Sabbath,” nor that some of the vituperation 
against the 1960 act is so intemperate in 
tone (“an unholy alliance of Tories, 
brewers and Englishmen ” bent on destroy- 
ing Gwalia’s calm). 

A further triumph for the separatists, long 
covetous of the rich land on their borders, 
was the addition, in the licensing laws if not 
elsewhere, of Monmouthshire to Wales—a 
measure sworn by Lloyd George to be tem- 
porary in 1915, but entrenched in the act 
of 1921. That act also stopped publicans 
from serving any bona fide traveller on a 
Sunday, a gateway through which entire 
populations drove their “ whisky brakes ” 
to one another’s villages. (The inclusion of 
Monmouth was on the ground that the 
Sabbath migration of thousands of thirsty 
Welshmen over the border would be 
dangerous in wartime.) A royal commission 
of 1931 succumbed (with reservations) to 
the well-used arguments of sentiment, which 
seem thin only outside Wales itself ; even 
last year’s licensing bill came close to losing 
its reference to Wales (clause VI) in face 
of the passion displayed in committee by 
patriotic Welsh members. In the outcome 
the national referendum pressed for by 
some members was refused, and the system 
of local option offered in its stead. 

That nonconformist religious forces are 
neither the main nor the sole resisters to this 
teform is suggested by the absence of similar 
agitation-against the “ clubs ” which are so 


outstanding a feature of the Welsh Sabbath. 
The 2.6 million population is catered for 
by no less than 1,350 of these unsupervised 
institutions, and membership (obtainable, as 
in Bingo, on the payment of a nominal fee 
and a delay of 24 hours) extends to nearly 
600,000—which would be some 60 per cent 
of the adult male population. The clubs’ 
share of the drink trade is probably 25 per 
cent, nearly three-quarters of that being 
done at weekends, to the great annoyance 
of the 5,000 licensees of Wales, nine-tenths 


of whom (according to a poll conducted by - 


the Sunday Opening Council for Wales) will 
cry “aye” when the referenda are held on 
November 8th. 

Local option means that each county 
(there are 13) and county borough (four) 


will conduct its own referendum, the pre- 
requisite being a petition of at least 500 local: 


signatures in favour of change. Every 
authority has received such a requisition 
(Glamorgan’s had 50,000 signatures) ; and 
every one of them is likely on present indi- 
cations to go “ wet,” although some strength 
remains in the opposition in the rural north 
and west. 


HE taint of nationalism is denied by the 

Welsh Sunday Closing Act United 
Campaign (a holy alliance of the Fellowship 
of the Lord’s Day in Wales, the Temperance 
Council of Christian Churches in Wales and 
others) ; but their protestations do nothing 
to mitigate the impression created by some 
of their supporters. These have been very 
sharp with the (Anglican) Archbishop of 
Wales, Dr Morris, accusing him of uni- 
lingualism, priesthood in the worship of 
Bacchus, and blasphemy allied with the 


intention of corrupting young Cambrians— ~ 


all for propounding the essential moral 
neutrality of alcohol and its sale on Sundays 
and reserving his condemnation for its mis- 
use at any time. They have not been kind, 
either, to Mr Iorweth Thomas, Labour MP 
for Rhondda West (there are 70 clubs in 
Rhondda), who is vehemently opposed to 
Mr James Griffiths, MP for Llanelly, 
on the side of (for want of a better word) 
the angels. 

This bitter invective is significant less of 
the strength of the temperance side than of 
its weakness. Nationalism has cause to be 
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loudly vituperative if it is to draw attention 
to itself ; and nonconformism is in danger 
of falling into the same low esteem in Wales. 
Membership of “ chapel” is claimed to be 
62 per cent of the churchgoing population 
(compared with 26 per cent for the Anglican 


- Church in Wales)—but only ro per cent of 


Welshmen attend church, and the maso- 
chistically dark Bethels and Bethesdas, like 
the parish churches, are emptying where 
they are not empty. In the large towns, 
where little importance is attached to the 
twitch of a lace curtain, the puritan influ- 


ence is dead (and it was low in 1880, when 


these large towns-asked to remain outside 
the closing legislation) ; but it survives in 
the tiny communities of rural Wales, where 
there are even towns (Rhos in Denbigh is 
one) without the ubiquitous clubs. 


The ratio of clubs to people is uniform 
at 1:2,500 throughout Wales, however, and 
it may be inferred from this that, were a 
national referendum allowed, Wales would 
open its pub doors everywhere on Noven- 
ber 12th. If it does not, and Brecknock, 
Radnor, Montgomery, Merioneth and 
Cardigan remain 
dry, one of the 
biggest bogies of 
the closers, 
drunken drivers on 
crowded roads, is 
likely to become 
less  chimerical: 
drinkers from the 
deprived counties 
may well realise all 
the fears of the 
Union of Club 
Stewards and 
desert on Sundays 
to the surrounding 
vinous areas. And 
if these drinkers 
fail to carry the 
poll, no doubt they 
will be better ~ 
organised and more 
numerous seven 
years hence, when 
the stern, unending 
conflict that is local 
option . comes ; 
round once more. _ 





Morally neutral 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








A Matter 
of 


Survival 


WASHINGTON, DC 





came down from the Russian nuclear tests the “ revival for 

survival ” called for by the American civil defence authorities 
has generated its own mushroom cloud. Fall-out shelters make 
a daily appearance on the front pages of newspapers and in the 
advertisement columns. The gévernment’s booklet on how to 
build your own shelter, which has been collecting dust on. official 
shelves for years, has been bought at a rate of 500,000 copies a 
week, while Life magazine sold out the recent issue which featured 
the same information. People line up to inspect model shelters 
and displays of the food and other equipment which should go 
in them and shelters are discussed at every cocktail party. 

There, someone is sure to mention the Jesuit father who, in 
an article on ethical niceties in the shelter doorway, maintained 
that a householder would be justified in using violence, even in 
shooting, to keep neighbours from crowding into his family’s 
shelter. The distaste with which sophisticated intellectuals discuss 
this epitomises their feeling that the whole idea of building shelters 
is degrading.. And their feeling that the 
whole idea is also silly was epitomised 
last week by the elegant young man who 
walked down a sunlit avenue in New 
York under a large black umbrella on 
which was painted in white letters 
“portable fall-out shelter.” 

The current emphasis is on protection 
against the deadly radio-active dust 8 
which would descend like rain after, but 
not immediately after, a nuclear attack, 
spreading all over the country ; no one 
who is within several miles of the im- 
mediate blast of the bombs is expected 


Con the barriers went up in Berlin and radioactive particles 





HOW FALL-OUT WOULD. SPREAD 
One hour after a-major’ attack 


destruction after the bombs exploded. Furthermore, in the opinion 
of these scientists, when the survivors emerged after two weeks 
in their shelters they would find only a devastation unable to support 
any life worth living. 

These views are seized upon by those who contend that fall-out 


. shelters are a waste of money and energy. To these people—and 


here they find much agreement—nuclear war would be the final 
failure of civilisation and they prefer to meet it in the open. In 
the meantime they fear that concentration on civil defence will 
engender a sense of security and will thus weaken public pressure 
for the constructive negotiations with the Soviet Union which are 
the only true protection against fall-out. There is also a complex 
argument to the effect that, if the United States builds shelters, 
the Russians will deduce that the Americans are going to strike first 
and will therefore launch a surprise attack themselves. 

The President and his advisers refuse to accept these contentions, 
although they agree that if the government were to initiate a 
“crash” programme of blast-proof shelters this might give a 
belligerent impression. They regard fall-out shelters as an insur- 
ance, which they hope will never be needed, against an accidental 
or miscalculated war, an insurance which “we could never forgive 
ourselves for forgoing in the event of catastrophe.” The fresh 
emphasis on civil defence is part of the President’s new effort to 
make Americans realise that peace is unlikely in their time and 
to teach them to be patient through the long years of tension ahead. 
It_is denied officially that the shelter programme is part of the 
current attempt to convince the Russians that the United States . 
will use its nuclear weapons if necessary. But: effective protection 
for civilians will, it is believed, make the Russians think that an 
attack is less likely to succeed and make 
Americans think that they themselves 
have some chance of surviving such an 
attack. 

The new drive behind civil defence 
began when the operational responsi- 
bility for it, hitherto in the hands of .an 
independent. and rather ‘ineffective 
agency, was transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Defence. This was done partly 
because, logically, civil defence should 
be co-ordinated with the general defence 
system, partly in the hope that civil 
defence would no longer be starved of 





to survive. Shelters with a sufficient funds if it was included in Congress’s 
thickness (three feet) of heavy material— Twenty-four hours ofterward Z favourite department. This hope was 
sand, for example—to block fall-out 6s + Ze oe % ‘A justified ; Congress gave the President . 
could according to Life, save 97 people fy EL CF oe 2 $294 million for civil defence this year, 
out of 100. Government officials are less Gr, a} png Nog almost all he had asked for and nearly 








optimistic ; they talk of reducing deaths 
ftom, say, 60 million (one-third of the 
population) to 45 million. To many 
scientists, however, this calculation seems 
unrealistic ; while some of them are 
building their own shelters others allege 
that shelters would be death traps, with 
their occupants being “‘ barbecued” by 
the fire storms which would sweep across 
huge areas outside the main centre of 
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five times as much as was appropriated 
in the previous year. 

This year’s expanded programme is 
only a first step. What will come after 
is not decided—maybe government help 
for private shelters, maybe deep blast- 
proof shelters for the general public in 
ss target areas, maybe communal fall-out 
r shelters for everyone, maybe just shelters 
in schools and new buildings. The cost 


. 
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of complete protection is estimated at $20 billion, but there are sug- 
gestions that such structures might double as underground parking 
areas or public transport facilities and thus help to solve traffic 
problems as well. Meanwhile, about $170 million will be spent in 
the coming twelve months on surveying and marking spaces— 
mostly basements and corridors—in existing buildings which offer 
adequate shelter against fall-out and in installing ventilation and 
stocks of food, water and radiation detectors. These should provide 
room for 50 million persons during working hours but at night, when 
attack is considered most probable, nothing like that number would 
be able to reach this comparative safety from their homes during the 
half hour that is expected between the nuclear explosions—perhaps 
the only warning—and the beginning of fall-out. 

If the enemy missiles were directed against urban areas, many 


of these shelters would be destroyed, but military installations. 


rather than cities may be the primary targets; moreover, the 
missiles may not be aimed accurately or may be diverted in flight. 
In fact, no one can be sure of being near enough to a bomb 
to make protection against fall-out a purely academic question. 
For all these reasons all families, particularly those in the suburbs, 
are being urged by the government to build their own home 
shelters. Some critics argue that such shelters put a premium 
on selfishness and that communal shelters would make it easier to 
re-establish a civilised way of life after the attack. But while the 
government hopes that neighbours will build shelters jointly 
wherever possible, it does not want people to sit back and wait 
for the government to do something. Private enterprise is co- 
operating enthusiastically with the Administration in this regard, 
offering the public home shelters of all kinds. Manufacturers are 
rushing into the business and investment in such firms is being 
recommended as a means of getting in on the ground floor of a 
coming growth industry. 

A home shelter may soon be the successor of the swimming pool 
as a status symbol—if something which is kept secret can be 
such a symbol. For people are disinclined to talk about their 
shelters, both because they are afraid of being laughed at and 
because they do not want to share them with less far-sighted 
friends. It is therefore difficult to guess how many family shelters 
are actually being added to the 2,000 or so already in existence ; 
inquiries are certainly much more numerous than are actual orders. 
Next month the President is going to suggest minimum steps, at 
a cost of about $100, which home-owners can take to protect 
themselves and their families. 

The federal government’s main purpose—and one which it seems 
to be achieving fairly satisfactorily—is to stimulate initiative on 
the part of the state and local governments which are primarily 
responsible, for civil defence and by communities, business firms 
and individuals. It insists that the effort is worth while, that 
survival is possible, but it is hard for the ordinary citizen to be 
convinced of this when so much scientific controversy and so many 
obvious doubts are included in the government’s calculations. 
“ The intentions of the enemy are the most significant variable in 
civil defence,” said an expert this week, and these will not be 
known for sure until it is too late for that certainty to make any 
contribution to survival. 


Scholarly Doubts 


WASHINGTON, DC 
BE though Congress has gone home and the Indian summer 

is surpassing itself, there is unhappiness and dissatisfaction in 
Washington or at least in those parts of it—the White House 
and the huge government offices—which constitute “ the nation’s 
capital.” The bright young professors and politicians, who were 
piling into the new Administration with so much confidence and 
determination last spring, and the journalists who greeted them 
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and particularly their President so hopefully and so uncritically, 
are worried and disillusioned. Much of this is because the experi- 
ences of the last nine months have forced them to accept what they 
knew but tried not to recognise: that the troubles of their times 
cannot be solved by a change of Administration in the United States 
and that it may really make very little difference whether the 
President is an Eisenhower or a Kennedy. 

But on top of this is a growing fear that their President is not 
the man they thought he was. More and more it is being said that 
Mr Kennedy is immature, a party leader not a national one, that he 
is concerned more with saving the Democratic party at the next 
election than with saving the world, that he is afraid to be un- 
popular and therefore afraid to be as tough as a President must 
be. These are damning comments on tiie man whose courage and 
independence were supposed to be among his main qualifications 
for the Presidency. Another of his qualifications, and this one 
has been very evident during his first months in office, was his 
intellectual capacity and his respect for it in others. Therefore, 
if he is indeed as sensitive to criticism as is being rumoured, the 
current issue of the American Scholar, the quarterly publication 
of Phi Beta Kappa, the intellectual society whose members consist 
of the cream of college graduates, must be disturbing him. The 
autumn number has as its subject “The Changing American 
Scene” and among the wide variety of articles are several discussing 
some of the doubts being expressed about the President—though 
not, unfortunately, the reciprocal doubts which Mr Kennedy may 
now feel about some intellectuals. 

These articles hardly merit the attention which they are attract- 
ing. Mr William Shannon of the New York Post explains, as he 
has done before, why “ only future events can make clear whether 
Kennedy has the moral vision necessary to give steady leadership.” 
Mr Richard Rovere of the New Yorker reports irreverently on his 
researches into the American establishment. Mr David Butler re- 
flects an English point of view on the new Administration. Mr 
Alfred Kazin’s study of “‘ The President and Other Intellectuals” 


‘is the only really pointed attack on Mr Kennedy and one which 


probes him where it hurts most—but that is Mr Kazin’s habitual 
approach. Now that the intellectuals have talked the stars out of 
their eyes perhaps they will be able to see the President and his 
problems in a more realistic and helpful perspective. 


Hoffa True to Form 


N the face of it, things did not go well last week for Mr James 

Hoffa, the incorrigible president of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, the trade union for lorry drivers (and anyone 
else who cares to join) that was expelled from the federation of 
American labour in 1957 on grounds of corruption. A federal 
grand jury returned a new indict- 
ment accusing Mr Hoffa of misusing 
$500,000 of union funds for a pro- 
perty venture in Florida ; an earlier 
indictment was dismissed on a legal 
technicality. He found himself back 
in the Senate Caucus Room where, 
for the past four years, he has en- 
gaged in intermittent verbal battle 
with lawyers (notably Mr Robert 
Kennedy, the present Attorney 


tors ; this time he was defending not 
his own integrity but his right to 
make mutual assistance pacts with 
two trade unions that are believed to 
be communist-dominated. And finally, a move to readmit him and 
his teamsters to the merged American Federation of Labour and 
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“Export Ease” just a phone call away 


Through its world-wide network of overseas branches and 
correspondents First National City is in constant contact 
with business conditions in almost every country throughout 
the world. As a result, First National City are in an excellent 
position to offer up-to-date credit information on the economic 
and political climate of a given country. 

But this is only a small part of the service you can get from 
First National City. For instance, for any client, First National 
City will be pleased to arrange a letter of introduction to the 
manager of any of its overseas branches or correspondents. 
Their knowledge of local customs, local laws, and local 
commercial practices is invaluable. 





Whether it be the financing of exports, requests for credit 
information, the rapid collection and transfer of funds, or 
knowledge of local exchange control regulations, First National 
City are ready and willing to help ease your export problems. 

There can hardly be a business or a businessman in the export 


field that wouldn’t benefit from this sort of service. Why not get 


in touch with First National City at either 117 Old Broad 
Street, E.C.2 (London Wall 1221) or 17 Bruton Street, W.1 
(Mayfair 6600) ? 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 


NEW YORK 


INCORPORATED WITH LIMITED LIABILITY UNDER THE NATIONAL BANK ACT OF THE U.S.A. 
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Plastics _— 


The use of glass fabric for reinforcement 

in moulded plastic products is now 
virtually standard practice—the best 

technical advances in the reinforcement 

itself are embodied in TYGLAS. 

TYGLAS is available in many forms 

and finishes to suit specific needs. An 

experienced Research and Development 

department at Fothergill & Harvey exists 

to advise on the applications of Tyglas. 





For full information about TYGLAS write to 


The Marketing Officer, 
FOTHERGILL & HARVEY, 
SUMMIT, LITTLEBOROUGH, 
LANCASHIRE. 


Fothergill & Harvey devise special products for industry. 
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Congress of Industrial Organisations was quashed by the almost 
unanimous vote of its executive council. 

But for all Mr Hoffa’s setbacks, the ALF-CIO is not much nearer 
a solution to the question of how far it should take the fight against 
him; four years of expulsion have clearly failed to unseat 
him—he was re-elected recently for another five-year term. Having 
once adopted a high moral line in relation to the teamsters’ Union, 
it is difficult for it to climb down. Strictly, virtue requires 
that they declare open war on Mr Hoffa by organising a rival union 
to lure his followers into the paths of righteousness. A few labour 
leaders advocate this course of action, but others recall that a 
similar venture to rid the New York waterfront of its gangster 
leaders was both unsuccessful and extremely expensive. Besides, 
Mr Hoffa’s strength is such that the AFL-CIO, not the teamsters, 


might suffer. Even Mr Walter Reuther, the president of the United 


Automobile Workers’ union, who is renowned for an evangelical 
distaste for anything that smacks of corruption, has grown un- 
expectedly mild in his pronouncements about teamster affairs. 
And a growing number of labour leaders are getting more outspoken 
in their defence of Mr Hoffa. 

Meanwhile, trouble has been brewing at various points in Mr 
Hoffa’s own extensive empire. Last August four branches in 
Cincinnati, with a combined membership of 4,000, voted over- 
whelmingly to desert the Brotherhood, and there have been subse- 
quent eruptions in Chicago, Ohio, Philadelphia and elsewhere. So 
far these have been only on a small scale and there has been no 
indication that Mr Hoffa is losing his grip generally. But the 
AFL-CIO has seized on these developments to launch a course of 
action that is less drastic than the organisation of a rival union. At 
their las. meeting the executive committee agreed that the federa- 
tion’s doors should be open to any local branches of teamsters that 
broke with Mr Hoffa. In this way the AFL-CIO hopes to test 
Mr Hoffa’s strength without provoking outright warfare. 


Tonic for Textiles 


HE business community, which has grown increasingly distrust- 
ful of the intentions of this Administration, has at last found 
cause to cheer. Mr Kennedy told the beleaguered textile industry 
last week that it could expect in future much more generous 
treatment from the Internal Revenue Service over the amounts 
that could be written off each year for depreciation. Machines 
whose .cost up till now has been written off over a period of 25 
years will have their life-span for tax purposes cut to 15 (and in 
some cases 12) years ; government officials have estimated the tax 
saving to the industry as a whole at $25 million a year in each of 
the next five years. The textile industry has been officially labelled 
as ‘ sick” and is under general government scrutiny. More than 
any other industry it is burdened with equipment of pre-1914 
vintage, and it is hoped that the new ruling will encourage firms 
to jettison these antiques and install the fully automatic machines 
that would pare their labour costs to the bone and enable the 
domestic product to compete more effectively with imports. 
Other industries will benefit later from what amounts to a basic 
change in the Treasury’s thinking. Until now, depreciation allow- 
ances were calculated on the basis of how long a given machine 
could be expected to remain in action, irrespective of whether or 
not it becomes outdated by technological change. Now, for the 
first time, the Treasury is giving technical obsolescence a place in 
its calculations. Industrialists have long been arguing that depre- 
ciation allowances are less generous in America than in any other 
Country ; now the Administration has (somewhat unexpectedly) 
taken up the same refrain. Since industries that are hard-pressed 
by cheap imports can expect to get sympathetic treatment in the 
revision of their depreciation allowances, the government no doubt 
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hopes to quieten somewhat the cries for greater protection. 

The Administration has also improved the outlook for the other 
tax measures it introduced, to no avail, at the last session of 
Congress. Its proposal to give a tax credit to firms that made 
unusually large purchases of new plant and equipment brought 
loud protests from those whom it was intended to please. Business- 
men felt that the method of awarding these credits (greatest benefit 
went to those who increased their spending the most sharply) was 
excessively complicated and inequitable, and they believed that 
the proposed credits would weaken their case for the more liberal 
depreciation allowances which they much preferred. Now the 
Administration has been able to reassure industrial taxpayers that 
the tax credit, which it is determined to push through next session, 
is additional to and not a substitute for faster depreciation. And 
to ease its passage it has agreed to replace the unpopular sliding- 
scale in favour of the flat 8 per cent credit against.all new capital 
spending as proposed tentatively by the House Ways and Means 
Committee. 


Policemen’s Loot 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN DENVER 


RESPECTABLE dowager caught in sin is always more news- 

worthy than a woman of easy virtue in a similar predicament. 
Denver forswore frontier wildness and civic sin fifty years ago 
under a “ home rule” charter and has considered itself ever since 
to be a very model of virtue, unlike the scandal-ridden cities of the 
effete East. Hence it was headline news all over the country when, 
after a two-year internal struggle resembling the pre-eruption 
rumblings of a volcano, the biggest police scandal for many years 
recently exploded in the city. A state investigation which the 
Mayor requested, confessing himself outweighed by the forces of 
evil, has implicated no less than 43 of the city’s police, or six 
per cent. Six have been convicted and seventeen of the latest 
catch are pleading guilty. The investigation has tracked down at 
least 120 major burglaries, with a total loot of at least $250,000 
in cash and a great deal more in goods—all carried out by “ bur- 
glars in uniform ” who operated in at least five gangs. The safe 
in one supermarket alone yielded about $35,000. 

Men trained by the community in the ways of crime, its preven- 
tion and detection, turned their skills against the community itself 
in a systematic, organised and businesslike way. Confessions made 
to the investigators showed that th: police spent both their spare 
and their working time looking for opportunities to rob. Often a 
police car on duty would meet the safe-crackers several blocks 
away and drive them with their tools and equipment to the scene 
of the crime. Then the police car would stand by as cover and 
lookout, with its radio tuned in to pick up any alarms being broad- 
cast by police headquarters. In some cases a second police car 
would be stationed a little further off, as a second lookout. Passers- 
by would merely think the police were on the job, and feel 
reassured. Should an alarm reach police headquarters, the burglars 
knew about it and were able to make a quick getaway. 

If police genuinely on the job arrived too promptly, they were 
reassured by finding another police car ahead of them “ investigat- 
ing,” and went on their way. The burglars became so expert that 
one big coup was pulled off in seventeen minutes from start to 
finish. In most cases, police reports were made out by the very 
officers who had participated in the robberies. Detectives were sent 
to investigate their own crimes and so were in a position to erase 
fingerprints, manufacture or eradicate clues, make false reports 
and divert suspicion in every way. In one case, a pair of police- 
men’s trousers found in a burgled store were snatched from the 
proprietor by the detectives, and he never heard about them again. 

The incident that led to the state investigation illustrates another 
reason why the law could be flouted with impunity for so long. — 
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A telephoned warning of an impending burglary caused a village 
police chief to post his people in a suburban supermarket. Sure 
enough, burglars cut through the roof and when captured were 
busy at the safe. They proved to be three Denver policemen 
who had been suspended from duty. But they implicated the 
sheriff of the county, a former member of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, whom they accused of planning the affair and acting 
as lookout. All are under indictment for conspiracy. It is easy 
to see that co-operation at such a high level would make detection 
difficult. Denver is an independent city-county surrounded by 
three other counties which in turn contain more than a score of 
organised communities, each with its own police. Sheriffs, politi- 
cians who are elected to office, and their deputies, who get their 
jobs through political patronage, have jurisdiction in these 
suburban towns. But no police officer can pursue an investigation 
—or a criminal—outside his own district except on sufferance of 
the local authorities. This jungle of petty jurisdictions makes 
things easy for the criminal. 

The common-sense solution would be a metropolitan police, 
perhaps aided by a state agency on the order of the FBI, with 
power to provide technical or even direct assistance if requested. 
But the opposition would be great, partly because of clashing 
jealousies, which are keenest between the city and its suburbs, and 
partly because of old-fashioned political pressures, particularly 
within the rurally-dominated Legislature. Colorado is an extreme 
example of the tangled nature of law enforcement in most of the 
states. Moreover, anything resembling a state police is anathema 
to Colorado because it once had one which degenerated into an 
employers’ tool in the violent labour troubles at the turn of the 
century. Even the men who police the roads are called a 
“courtesy patrol” and have no police power off the highways, 
and very little on them. 

The city of Denver is squirming under the spotlight of unfavour- 
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able publicity. Some people claim that the scandal is simply one 
more indication of a general deterioration in moral standards, 
Others think that the low salaries paid to policemen and their low 
status in the community must bear a large measure of the blame. 
Governor McNichols has said that changes in state law or even in 
the State Constitution may be necessary to protect the public 
and he is asking for a state training academy for the police. 


Monopoly in Space? 


OR the moment the main controversy about activities in space 
F is centred on the effort to provide world-wide telephone and 
television coverage by relaying transmissions from a system of 
satellites in either polar or equatorial orbits. Such a system would 
increase greatly the capacity for handling telephone messages and 
might well be cheaper, in the long run, than present methods. On 
July 24th President Kennedy said that it should be owned and 
operated by private enterprise. This was the signal for the Federal 
Communications Commission to. proceed with its plans for giving 
the first chance at what may turn out to be a highly lucrative under- 


taking to the ten private companies which are already established 
in the business of international communication, leaving out the 


manufacturers of equipment who were demanding a share in 


the enterprise (the most prominent of these, the General Electric” 


Company, has since withdrawn its claim). The giant among the 
carriers is the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, which 
handles 80. per cent of America’s international communications. 


The President armed the FCC with a code of conduct for itself 
and the companies which laid down, among other things, that the 
system must provide global coverage “including service where 
individual portions are unprofitable,” that foreign participation was 





Farmers Eye the Six 


ing stuffs substantially under a policy 
designed to stimulate European produc- 
tion. 


—— farmers fear that they may be 
frozen out of one of the biggest 
markets for their exports if the common 
market adopts the proposals for protecting 
European producers which are now being 
considered. Just last week Mr Freeman, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, warned 
western Europe once again not to take 
steps which might deprive the United 
States of its existing markets there. Most 
of the commercial outlets for American 
farm produce are in Europe; elsewhere 
markets are supported to a great extent by 
the Americans’ own foreign aid. The 
Administration is naturally concerned 
about the effects on the American balance 
of international payments if restrictive 
economic policies are adopted by the 
European Economic Community though 
its position is weakened somewhat by the 
quotas which the Americans themselves 
impose on some agricultural imports. 
The United States now sells just about 
$1 billion worth of farm goods to members 
of the EEC ; this is about a quarter of its 
total agricultural exports, which totalled 
$4.8 billion last year, and nearly half of the 
$2.2 billion of such exports to Europe as 
a whole. About a third of America’s farm 





exports to the Six might be affected 
adversely by the system of variable fees 
which it is proposed to levy on imports 
into the common market. The commodi- 
ties mainly threatened include wheat, rice, 
feed grains, oils and fats, poultry and 
certain fruits. Cotton. and soybeans pro- 
bably would not suffer. 

West Germany, which last year bought 
$355 million in American agricultural 
goods, is the best customer of the United 
States among the Six. It took chiefly 
cotton, soybeans and vegetable oils, as well 
as tobacco, fruits and meat ; sales of frozen 
poultry soared 80 per cent and brought 
in $22 million. Frozen farm products are 
just becoming popular in Europe and 
American producers are anxious to supply 
them. The Netherlands is also a big 
buyer, particularly of feed grains and oils 
and fats. In 1960 cotton was the biggest 
export to the Six and made the greatest 
gains. Sales of grain fell somewhat. 
American exporters worry a good deal 
about their European markets for grain. 
Last year 181 million bushels of feed 
grains were shipped to the common 
market. But the countries which compose 
it could expand their own output of feed- 


Britain’s entry into the common market 
would raise the stakes greatly. Britain 
is the single best customer for American 
farm products ; it took $510 million worth 
of them last year. This represented a 
gain of $85 million over 1959, the largest 
in Europe. If Britain joins the Six and 
secures a protected position for Common- 
wealth products, such as Rhodesian 
tobacco, the blow to American farmers 
would be sharp. 


EXPORTS AT STAKE 


Share of US exports of each commodity bought 
in 1960 by Ml COMMON MARKET UK 
O % 20 40 60 
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Feed grains 
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London 12.30 a.m. 





THIS VERY MINUTE 


HE'S MEETING BUYERS IN BOGOTA 


Important executive of a British chemical company relaxes after his 
office day. And without moving from his table, he’s selling products 
thousands of miles away in Bogota...for his company has invested in ie 
international advertising in the Latin America edition of TIME. 

It’s 7.30 p.m. in thriving Bogota, and many citizens, including men 
who buy or influence the buying of chemical products, are relaxing—and 
acquiring knowledge—with Time. They, like 3 million other influential 
people around the world, read Time to get the world’s news and inform- 
ation on the world’s products and services. 

You, too, can meet your potential customers and 
support your distributors through TIME’s six editions: Latin 
America; Atlantic; Asia; South Pacific; Canada; U.S.; separ- 
ately or all together depending on your markets. Ask:— 


TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine, New Bond Street, London W.1, 
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... the leading source of 
quality products in the United States. 


No matter what you may be in the 
market for-—wonder drugs or earth- 
moving equipment, home appliances or 
machine tools—you'll find them in New 
York State ... in quality, in quantity, and 
ready for shipment. To locate suppliers 
that will satisfy your specific needs, 
write:— | 

STATE OF NEW YORK DEPARTMENT 


OF COMMERCE, DEPT. EE-2, 230 PARK 
AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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to be invited and that the anti-trust laws were not to be violated. 
On these lines the FCC instructed the firms involved to produce 
a joint plan by Friday, October 13th. It looked like a clear 
victory for private enterprise. But almost since the day-of the 
President’s announcement there has been strong congressional 
opposition to the FCC’s proposals and this has a powerful 
ally in the Justice Department, which has twice recently expressed 
its continuing concern about possible violations of the anti-trust 
laws by AT & T and has stated its opinion that no one firm should 
dominate the running of the satellite system. 

The issue is complicated by other considerations, particularly 
by the desire of the United States, which seems likely to be bested 
by the Russians in the race to the moon, to come first in this 
field. Would private development be quickest or is government 
operation preferable, given the possibility of a long wrangle between 
AT & T and its critics ? On the other’hand, the company’s Bell 
Laboratories have played an essential part in the technology of 
space communications and the willingness of private firms to find 
the necessary risk capital is attractive. Last week nine of the 
communications companies submitted their scheme for a non-profit 
corporation, which they would own jointly, to develop and operate 
a system of communications satellites by 1964 of 1965. No con- 
cern would have a majority of the directors, but the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, in a dissenting report, objected that 
this was no guarantee against domination by a single company ; 
AT & T seems certain to put up much more of the money than any- 
one else. The FCC insists that it is not committed to the companies’ 
plan and it seems plain that the last word will rest with Congress 
and the President. 


Going to the Country 


ONGRESSMEN who have been home only a few weeks will soon 

find their grass-roots alive with official figures from Washing- 
ton. The President has announced that reg.onal conferences are 
to be held all over the country in November in fourteen cities 
ranging from San Francisco to New York and Houston to Chicago. 
Cabinet officers, government officials and experts of various kinds 
will meet local officials, civic groups and other interested people 
to discuss the legislation which was passed by Congress and how 
it affects them; the emphasis is to be placed on the impact upon 
the communities where people live. Among the topics scheduled 
for discussion are full employment, economic growth, the problems 
and opportunities for young and old people, the plight of the cities, 
agriculture and the conservation of naturai resources. But given this 
list, it will not be easy to keep the discussion to what Congress did 
and avoid the larger question of what it ought to have done. 

The President himself also plans to go west—as far as Seattle— 
something which he has not done since his election campaign a 
year ago. At his press conference last week Mr Kennedy denied 
that either his own trip or the regional conferences amounted to 
an attempt to go over the head of Congress, which showed so little 
enthusiasm for his programme, to stir up interest among the ordi- 
nary people who would benefit from it. Members of the House of 
Representatives and of the conservative groups which oppose any 
increase in spending for domestic purposes are likely to take this 
denial with more than a grain of salt. 

Mr Kennedy’s personal popularity is undimmed in spite of the 
international difficulties which he has encountered; it is higher than 
that of Mr Eisenhower at a comparable stage in his Presidency. But 
so far foreign affairs have left Mr Kennedy little time to undertake 
the education of the public in the domestic issues which must be 
dealt with if the country, in his old phrase, is “to move ahead.” 
Mr Ribicoff, the Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, re- 
cently opened fire with an aggressive speech to the American Coun- 
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cil on Education, blaming the defeat of the Bill for federal aid to 
education on the short-sightedness and selfishness of various groups 
—including the educators themselves. It would be surprising if at 
least some other members of the Administration did not feel 
that the moment had come to put pressure on Congress through 
the voters. The pressure may not be enough to budge the present 
House of Representatives: But educating the public now may lay 
the ground-work for the election of a more responsive Congress in 


* 1962—at least this is what the Republicans suspect. 


Marshal Tito’s Fighters 


_ spite of his exasperation with the attitude of some of the 
neutrals at the Belgrade conference, the President has, on 
second thoughts, declared that the independence of a country—not 


whether its views on foreign policy coincide with those of the- 


United States—should be a basic condition of foreign aid. For 


* example, if Mr Nkrumah can satisfy a high-level mission which is 


to be sent to Ghana for a last look at the financial soundness of 
the Volta project, American support for it is likely to be forthcom- 
ing. But not all Americans are so level-headed under the strain of 
the international tension which has been built up over Berlin. The 
discovery that a handful of Jugoslav pilots and maintenance men 


are being trained in Texas and that the United States has sold. 


obsolescent jet fighters to Marshal Tito has evoked cries of 
“treason ” and inflamed even further the right-wing extremists who 
think that one communist is much like another. 

The present Administration has the defence that the sale of these 
130 aircraft was concluded before Mr Eisenhower left the White 
House, though it could have been cancelled by Mr Kennedy. But 
the new Administration shared Mr Eisenhower’s belief that such 
sales would prevent Marshal Tito from turning to the Soviet 
Union for military supplies and would strengthen Jugoslavia’s inde- 


“pendence. This sensible policy goes back to 1949, the year after 


Marshal Tito broke with Moscow, when a programme of economic 
aid was instituted ; military aid flowed to the Jugoslavs from 1952 
to 1957 when it was ended by Belgrade. In all, assistance of about 
$2.3 billion has been given to Jugoslavia of which nearly $700 
million was military. A wide-ranging review of relations between 
the two countries is now going on in Washington, to the alarm of 
the Jugoslavs, who would find it hard to obtain the wheat they 
need to supplement their poor harvest if no new American aid is 
made available. Poland—an actual member of the Soviet block 
which has been treated as a friendly country ever since it showed 
signs of independence at the time of the Hungarian revolt in 1956— 
is in much the same boat. The Americans are not hurrying to 
commit themselves to three more years of enlarged sales of wheat 
(for Polish currency) to a country where American consulates are 
stoned and Mr Kennedy insulted and where the Soviet line on 
Berlin is faithfully echoed. 

Unfortunately right-wing critics of American policies toward 


, Poland and Jugoslavia have a sounding-board right at hand ; soon 


a special committee of the House is scheduled to hold hearings 
(which are not likely to be sympathetic ones) on trade with the 
communists. Mr Hodges, the: Secretary of Commerce, has done 
his best to take the wind out of its sales by hastening to release 
figures that show that new licences for exports to these countries are 
much lower than they were under the Eisenhower Administration. 
They fell to less than $12 million in the third quarter, apart from 
exports to Poland ; the quarterly average during the past two years 
has been over $20 million. Actual exports (including some goods 
which do not require licences) to the whole Soviet block came to 
$100 million in the first six months, of 1960—considerably less than 
those from the United Kingdom, France, Italy or Germany. 
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her defence obligations 


depend on one factor— 


THE CHANCELLOR’S views on exports and 
the economy are a challenge to Industry. 
At the City of. Steel we feel that our export 
figures are proof of our determination to 
meet this challenge. 

In the year to the end of September 1961, 
direct exports of Tinplate, Sheet Steel and 
Electrical Steel from The Steel Company of 
Wales amounted to £34,250,000. Shipments 
went to fifty-nine countries including con- 
signments to Russia and the U.S.A. 


“Britain’s capacity to discharge 


overseas, her ability to give 
aid to the poorer countries, 
the growth of her economy, 
her industrial equipment, her 
standard of living, all really 


competitiveness, and ability to 
compete in world markets’ 


The Rt. Hon. Selwyn Lloyd, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
speaking at the Mansion House, October 5th, 1961 


Over and above these direct exports were 
substantial indirect exports in the form of 
electrical generators, motor cars, trucks, 
household appliances and many other manu- 
factured goods made from our products. 

Encouraging as these figures are, we feel 
that there can be, and must be, further im- 
provement. For this reason we are not only 
working to increase our business with exist- 
ing customers overseas, but continually 
looking for new ones. 


aS 


THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES LIMITED 


This is Broadsheet No. 25 from the City of Steel 
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CITY OF STEEL TAKES UP 
THE CHALLENGE 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 








A Vot2 Against Kemalism 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN ANKARA 


of last Sunday’s elections to the new Turkish parliament is 

“a victory for Menderes.” Certainly the successes scored by 
the Justice party and the New Turkey party, each of them a direct 
heir of the Democrat party led by the late Mr Menderes, have 
shaken the Turkish leaders. These successes make the execution 
of Mr Menderes in mid-September more than ever a sorry busi- 
ness ; but, at the same time, they explain it. 


Me people in Ankara today are openly saying that the result 


Turkey has been divided for many years into two camps: the 
now dissolved Democrats, and the Republicans led by Mr Ismet 
Indnii. More than anything else, the vote of October 15th was a 
vote against the Republicans. Without doubt the hanging of Mr 
Menderes and his two colleagues, and. its delayed. shock, played a 
definite part. But the Turks are familiar with the idea of sudden 
death, and the crucial factor in the elections was the persisting 
hatred of a large part of the Turkish population for the Republican 
People’s party. Despite all Mr Inénii’s prestige, despite his party’s 
experience, wealth and organisation, the RPP lost. Why? 


To begin with, it had become identified with the military regime. 
The frustration and sterility of eighteen months of army-rule, cul- 
minating in the executions, was laid at its door. A capital error 
was made by the military junta in November last year, when it 
dismissed and exiled the fourteen “ radical ” officers led by Colonel 
Turkesh, and followed this with the nomination, by dubious means, 
of a constituent assembly dominated by Republicans. This more 
than anything made the junta and the Republicans synonymous in 
the public mind. 


But the thing goes deeper. The result of the election is a bizarre 
but natural one. It was certain if free elections were held—which 
they have been—that it would have this sort of a result. The elec- 
tion underlines once more the basic fact in Turkey: that Turkey 
still has a built-in majority that does not accept the reforms of 
Ataturk which tried to make Turkey into a European nation. This 
is a fact which made Ataturk himself despair, and which brought 
Mr Menderes in the end to the gallows because as a Democrat 
leader he came inevitably to represent the Reaction (which in 
Turkey means the movement away from Ataturk back to Islam and 
the ways of the East). Mr Menderes represented reaction simply 

ecause there was nothing else in Turkey that his party could 
represent. The Justice, New Turkey, and Republican Peasants’ and 
Nation parties all represent reaction today. So, oddly enough, to 
some extent, does even Ataturk’s own Republican party. 


The astonishing fact in the election campaign was that the 
name of the mighty Kemal Ataturk, founder and father of the 
Turkish nation, which is usually on everybody’s lips; was almost 
not mentioned at all. More amazing still, the election manifesto 
of Ataturk’s Republican party, in all its fifty-six pages, does not 
refer to him. Even Ataturk’s famous foreign policy slogan, “‘ Peace 
at home, peace in the world,” is used without attribution to its 


author. The day after the election a highly educated Turk, a, 


member of the New Turkey party, said to your correspondent, 
“We Turks can never be Europeans. We can only pretend to 
be Europeans. We must stay Turks, and develop our religion of 
Islam.” His words recall the other words that one of Ataturk’s 


most convinced followers said to me on the day after the May 
coup last year : “ We shall never be able to impose Ataturk’s ideas 
on our people.” 


The renewed emergence of reaction raises a fundamental issue 
in Turkey. Is Kemalism a spent force? How many Turks, in 
their hearts, really believe that it is possible to make the Turks 
into Europeans, or to detach them from their traditional religion, 
which is the apparent intention behind Ataturk’s ideology of the 
secular state ? If last Sunday’s elections show anything, it is that the 
reaction away from Ataturk is stronger than ever in the Turkish 
people. It is reasonable to suppose that the twin force which 
made the May revolution, the army officers and the Kemalist 
intellectuals, is still strong enough to impose its will. But it is 
ideologically committed, and seems genuinely devoted, to a western- 
type democracy. The constitutional referendum in July, and the 
present elections, both fair and free, are proof of this. But how 
is Turkey to continue Ataturk’s revolution, and combine it with 
democracy, if what the people want is reaction ? 


For some months it has been clear that the real rulers in Turkey 
have not been the junta, who are powerless and partly discredited, 
but a secret cabal of some two hundred officers in the armed forces 
known as the Ordu surasi (the council of the army). This power- 
ful body is said to include the chiefs of the air and naval staffs, 
and to have the patronage, though not the actual membership, 
of the elderly chief of the general staff, General Cevdet Sunay. 
Four or five extremist members of the junta are also in it, and 
it is said to have high-placed civilian members in the ministries. 
It was primarily Ordu surasi which insisted on the execution of 
Mr Menderes, Mr Zorlu and Mr Polatkan. It is believed that this 
power behind the throne would not permit government by coalition 
of the two “ Democrat ” parties—the Justice and the New Turkey 
parties—as that would amount in its eyes to a counter-revolution. 
The officers seem to be aiming at a national coalition which would 
include all four parties, or which would at least not exclude the 
Republican party, powibly with some “natural” ex-military 
figure, perhaps even a member of the present junta, as prime 
minister. The president of the republic is likely at present to 
be General Giirsel. 


This idea, which in practice would be an authoritarian regime 
disguised as a western democracy, seems remarkably similar to 
that thought to have been held by the fourteen “ radicals” of 
Colonel Turkesh, who were denounced as “traitors” and 
“ fascists” less than a year ago, but today, it seems, are to be 
welcomed back with honours. The return of the fourteen is just 
another somersault in the fierce struggle for power in Turkey. 
Whether the fourteen are members of Ordu surasi is uncertain, 
but it is probable that they think in parallel. 


Turkey, under the presidency of the benign General Giirsel, is 
now likely to traverse a further period of confusion and uncertainty 
out of which, after a pause, a new man may emefge to carry 
Ataturk’s revolution further, and to make a start on the appalling 
backlog of economic and social reforms which no Turkish govern- 
ment has ever really attempted to tackle. Such a man is not yet 
in sight. 














HE fourth Bundestag held its inaugural session on Tuesday— 

piano in Bonn, not con brio in Berlin as its predecessor did 
in 1957, thirteen happy months before Mr Khrushchev unfolded 
his plan for a neutralised free city: But this deference to Soviet 
susceptibility was not the only sobering circumstance. The Federal 
Republic’s newly elected representatives were still awaiting 
President Liibke’s nominee for. the chancellorship. In his turn 
the president was still waiting for the party leaders to make up 
their minds with whom, and on what terms, they would form a 
government—that new government which, Mr Kennedy was 
hoping last week, would enable the Germans “ to participate with 
perhaps more vigour in making allied policy with the other Nato 
countries.” 

Herr Mende, the chairman of the Free Democrats, has not yet 
persuaded a sizeable section of his party to join him in eating 
their tough words about the impossibility of serving in a coalition 
government headed by Dr Adenauer. At midweek such a prospect 
was still anathema to the Land organisations of Schleswig- 
Holstein, Hamburg, Bremen, and the Saar, as well as to the 
chairman of the Hessian Free Democrats, Dr Oswald Kohut. The 
issue is to be thrashed out at a meeting of 150 party delegates in 
Bonn this Saturday, October 21st. In the meantime, Dr Adenauer 
has tried to allay suspicion by. assuring his own party that he has 
no intention of ‘remaining in office for another four years. At the 
same party gathering, Herr Erhard, the neglected heir apparent, 
provoked ardent applause when he declared pointedly that con- 
tinuity of policy demanded “ close personal collaboration between 
the chancellor and the vice-chancellor.” Herr Mende has been 
advocating that Dr Adenauer should undertake to retire by the 
spring of 1963 at the latest ; the Christian Democrats reply that 
to impose a time limit would be as unseemly as it would be 
unconstitutional. These exchanges continue. If things go as the 
coalition negotiators would now like them to, it should be possible 
for the president to propose a chancellor, most probably Dr 
Adenauer, to the Bundestag about the middle of next week. But 
it is not wholly certain that agreement will be reached by then. 
Calls for a crisis government of all the parties are still being 
heard, notably from Herr Brandt. 

Dr Adenauer has been giving his mind this week much more 
to the tangled east-west issues than to coalition soundings. After 
a series of conferences with ambassadors and foreign office 
officials, he is sending Dr Grewe back to his post in Washington 
this weekend with a discouraging message for President Kennedy. 
Its gist is that the federal government, whoever its head and 
foreign minister may be, can accept virtually none of the presi- 
dent’s tentative proposals for easing the tension arising from 
German partition. All plans for a “thinned-out ” military zone 
confined to central Europe, or for going any further towards recog- 
nising the east German regime—even, for instance, extending 
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' existing contacts—are regarded in Bonn as a deadly threat to the 


status and security of the Federal Republic. And the Federal 
Republic, as Herr Gerstenmaier declared on Tuesday after his 
re-election as president of the Bundestag, is the only rightful 
custodian of the interests of the whole German people. 


The new Bundestag consists of 521 members, including the 
22 non-voting representatives of west Berlin. Together with their 
Bavarian confederates of the Christian Social Union, the Christian 
Democrats hold 251 seats with 242 voting occupants ; the Social 
Democrats 203 seats with 190 votes; and the Free Democrats, 
who are not represented in the Berlin parliament, 67 seats with 
67 votes. The CDU has 38 seats fewer than it had in the last 
Bundestag ; the SPD 23 more ; the FDP 22 more. 

The average age of the new parliament is fifty-two. Three 
deputies are over eighty—Dr Adenauer himself, his lifelong 
friend, Dr Robert Pferdmenges (who presided on Tuesday until 
Dr Gerstenmaier was re-elected), and Frau Helene Weber, a 
Christian Democrat who is less known to the German public as 


a feminist than as a solicitous slipper of chocolate to Dr Adenauer - 


during long debates, One of the three deputies under thirty is 
Gottfried Arnold, the twenty-eight-year-old lawyer son of Karl 
Arnold, the prominent left-wing Christian Democrat and one- 
time minister-president of North Rhine-Westphalia who died 
prematurely in 1958. 

More than half the members are either public administrative 
officials (27.5 per cent), industrial and commercial executives 
(16.3 per cent), lawyers (8.3 per cent), or party and trade union 
functionaries (8.8 per cent). Among the rest are 57 farmers, 36 
journalists and publishers, 29 schoolteachers, 16 housewives, 12 
professors, 8 doctors, one carpenter, one baker, one wine 
merchant, and one expert on cattle breeding. There are altogether 
43 women in the present Bundestag, compared with 48 in the 
last. 


$ many as 133 deputies will be sitting for the first time in the 
A Bonn parliament. Of these 57 are Social Democrats, 48 
Christian Democrats, and 28 Free Democrats. Several of the new- 
comers bring much useful experience, and some the promise of 
livelier opposition. One, for instance, is Max Brauer, the 74-year- 
old Social Democrat and one-time Burgomaster of Hamburg. Two 
other prominent reinforcements for the Social Democrats are 
Wilhem Hoegner, a former minister-president of Bavaria, and 
Fritz Steinoff, who has held the same office in North Rhine- 
Westphalia. And the quality of opposition (or of coalition, if the 
unexpected happens) should be further strengthened by the addi- 
tion of Alex Mdller (director-general of a Karlsruhe life insurance 
company), Philipp Seibert (chairman of the railwaymen’s union), 
and Fritz Sanger, a former editor-in-chief of the German Press 
Agency. Two eloquent and independent-minded Christian 
Democratic newcomers are expected to salt discussion. One is 
Erich Blumenfeld, the well-to-do coal shipper and chairman of 
the Hamburg Christian Democrats, who quite openly opposes 
the party’s official decision to put forward Dr Adenauer for the 
chancellorship. The other is Max Giide, hitherto the chief state 
prosecutor at the federal supreme court at Karlsruhe. Dr Giide 
has performed with magnaminity the disagreeable task of prose- 
cuting at most of the important treason and espionage trials that 
are a by-product of partition. He declared the other day that 
the Germans as a whole had not yet contemplated their recent 
past with sufficient honesty. The Free Democrats have fewer 
notabilities among their freshmen. But one is Dr Wilhelm Menne, 
founder of the association of chemical industries and one-time 
vice-president of the Federation of German Industries. 


All in all, the fourth Bundestag looks as though it may deport 


itself rather more energetically and constructively than its pre- 
decessors have done, and show its better paces more frequently 
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modified to bring it up-to-date). 
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DICE LOADED 

IN FAVOUR OF WELDED 
AND DRAWN WELDED 
STAINLESS STEEL TUBES 


Accles & Pollock prepare to gambol 


CAN YOU a IM NOT AS BLIND 
SEE WHAT seen 1 | . ie AS ALL THAT ! 
THIS PICTURE HAS t | : —AT LEAST 3 SIXES 
TO DO WITH STAINLESS | a, yy ON ONE DICE. JUST TO THINK 
STEEL TUBES ? Hy | Ral Ay — I'VE PROMISED TO 
re S| KEEP ALL THIS 
UNDER MY BONNET. 


LITTLE DO THEY 


¥/ NO WONDER Re Aun _ ___—_____Nw y KNOW THIS IS A 
RY THEY CALL HIM 4 Ail si d eet ©DOUBLE ENDED DRAWN 
NHL POKER-FACED _ atte SMP, (WELDED STAINLESS 





IF it were not for the well-known fact that nobody (except the Directors of Accles & Pollock) ever 
reads advertisements we should now be in the difficult position of explaining what this one is all 
about. As it is, all we need dois to state clearly what the Directors would like to read. HERE IT ISi- 
For a long time past Accles & Pollock (sometimes miscalled Pickles & Wallop, Anchors & 
Poppycock etc. etc.) have been known as skilled makers, manipulators and fabricators of cold- 


drawn seamless precision steel tubes. The Directors would like all fifty- 


We/I the undersigned hereby 


two million of you to know that, not only are they the country’s largest eee ene ee 
and nearly/fully understood 
producers of seamless stainless steel tubes but that they are also Accles & Pollock's Directors 


the leading makers of WELDED ana DRAWN WELDED STAINLESS Steel Tubes and would like ‘ 
steel tubes. For many purposes, WELDED and DRAWN WELDED stain- ANE GOT 


; less tubes offer considerable economic advantages. 





We should be most obliged if all manufacturers— potential users of 
stainless steel tubes — would sign the affidavit alongside for the Directors— Accles 8: Pollock Ltd 


Oldbury, Birmingham. A @ Company 
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in full assembly, not only in committee. This week the three 
parties were continuing to sound each other with the genuine 
intention of formulating a common foreign policy. But there is 
going to be plenty of scope for stimulating controversy on 
domestic issues. Of these, one of the most important is the pending 
reform of the whole administration of justice and of the penal 
and civil codes. 


Usanda’s New Harmony 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN KAMPALA 


GANDA is well satisfied with the results of the constitutional 
U conference which ended in London on October oth. A 
time-table for independence has-been set, and the outline settled 
of a future constitution which reconciles the claims of traditional 
rulers and modern politicians, central government and local admini- 
strations. The relationships between the different parts of Uganda 
are to follow the lines suggested in Lord Munster’s report, with 
some modifications, such as dropping the rather unfortunate term 
‘* semi-federal ” to describe the status of the three kingdoms outside 
Buganda. The cause of unity must have been helped forward by 
the mere fact that delegates from all Uganda managed to sit round 
the conference table together for three weeks, with only two brief 
walk-outs by disappointed groups. 

The attitude of the Baganda was crucial for the success or failure 
of the London conference. Under skilful pressure from Mr 
Macleod, who carried on parallel negotiations outside the con- 
ference room with the Buganda delegates, Buganda came to terms 
with the rest of Uganda. The policy of secession, announced by the 
Lukiko a year ago and supposed to have taken effect last January 
Ist, and still not rescinded, is now dead as far as the Buganda 
leaders are concerned ; it can be buried when the Kabaka and his 
chief advisers return from: London to convert the Lukiko back- 
woodsmen. There is no reason to suppose that the Buganda leaders 
will not carry their followers over to the new policy, but it is still 
to be proved how sincere is their own conversion to the national 
view and just how co-operative they intend to be. 

The price of Buganda’s participation in the central government 
is permission for the Lukiko to select the Buganda representatives 
in the national assembly—21 of its 82 elected members. But 
before the next general election is held the Lukiko itself must be 
reformed—68 out of its 100 members will be directly elected— 
and the block of 20 chiefs who continue to sit in the Lukiko by 
right will not take part in the choice of the Buganda representatives, 
if the Lukiko does opt for indirect elections to the central legisla- 
ture. Immediate interest therefore attaches to the Lukiko elections. 
There is rumour of a “ Buganda Party” being formed, which 
would certainly sweep the board in these elections. If this should 
happen the Lukiko will presumably choose to act as an electoral 
college, and thereafter a Buganda party could easily hold the balance 
of power between the other two Uganda political parties. 

Indirect elections in Buganda may affect the Uganda political 
parties in another way. Mr Benedicto Kiwanuka, chief minister 
and leader of the Democratic party, opposed the granting of this 
concession to Buganda separatism, and staged the conference’s first 
walk-out on this issue; while Mr M. A. Obote, leader of the 
opposition and of the Uganda People’s Congress, supported the 
concession, and indeed anticipated it by a pre-conference bargain 
with the Buganda leaders. At present the Democratic party’s 
majority in the legislative council depends on the Buganda seats 
it won six months ago, more or less by default, since so few electors 
then voted in Buganda. The Democratic party may now expect 
to lose its Buganda seats in the next election. On the other hand, 
Mr Obote’s attitude to indirect elections will undoubtedly cost him 
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support outside Buganda. With the probability of DP losses in 
Buganda, and UPC losses elsewhere, the next general election could 
produce a very close result—again playing into the hands of the 
Buganda party in the national assembly. 

On balance, these dangers are worth risking for the sake of 
Buganda’s present co-operation, but a lot depends on the honesty 
of the Buganda leaders’ intention to work with and not against the 
rest of the country. Meanwhile, Mr Kiwanuka has put the best 
face on his defeat over indirect elections, and has said that he 
regards the new Constitution as 99 per cent satisfactory. Mr Obote 
has announced that he has got most of what he wanted from the 
conference. He had hoped, however, that the next general election 
would precede the granting of internal self-government to Uganda 
on March 1, 1962. As it is, the election is scheduled to take place 
in April, so that the Democratic party will get the credit for carry- 
ing the country into the stage of semi-independence, as well as the 
kudos that may accrue to Mr Kiwanuka for his defence of “ undi- 
luted democracy” against the principle of indirect elections. 

The second walk-out at the London conference took place on its 
last day, and was a protest by the Bunyoro delegation against the 
conference’s failure to consider the “ lost counties ” dispute between 
Bunyoro and Buganda. This problem remains to disturb the new 
harmony in Uganda, as does the problem of the future head of 
state, which was considered too hot to touch and was not even 
included in the agenda. With these exceptions, however, the pre- 
sent prospects for Uganda’s political future are brighter than they 
have been for a long time. The greatest achievement, Mr Macleod’s 
last before he left the Colonial ‘Office, is to have brought Buganda 
and the other parts of the country within the framework of a single 
constitution. 


, eo. .- : 
Pandora’s Box in Kenya 
FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN NAIROBI 
OMEONE has opened Pandora’s box in Kenya, and the troubles 


that have been hidden there for most of Britain’s sixty-odd 
years’ administration in east Africa have flown out to darken the 


' skies. Who that someone was is a difficult question to answer. 


The governor, Sir Patrick Renison, seems to assume some of the 
blame for himself. Summing up in a broadcast, after the five 
frustrating weeks of all-party constitutional talks under his chair- 
manship broke down this month, he said: 


I was determined to bring the major problems of the country 
into the open so that the leaders would know what they would 
have to face in the years ahead. I don’t think it is fair to sweep 
all the difficulties under the carpet and leave them to be dis- 
covered after independence. But we seem to have let loose all 
these worries for nothing. 


He was probably being too gloomy. The airing of these prob- 
lems, which mostly concern minorities, has raised tension, but this 
was necessary if they were to be acknowledged and resolved before 
independence. Nevertheless, as Sir Patrick said, “ now we have . 
all round us and all at once” such worries as the coastal strip, 
the Somali secession movement in the northern frontier district 
and other tribal fears. What chances are there of dispersing 
Pandora’s flock of troubles? 

The coastal strip, the ten-mile wide belt stretching from the 
Tanganyika border to the Tana river, which is known as the Kenya 
Protectorate, was originally thought the most difficult of these 
problems, principally because it is bound up with an international 
agreement. Under an agreement signed in 1895, Britain leased the 
strip from the Sultan of Zanzibar—for which it new pays £16,000 
a year—and undertook that it should be administered by officials 
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Mombasa : federal capital? 


directly responsible to the British Government. With Kenya shortly 
to become independent the agreement obviously needs to be re- 
viewed and Sir James Robertson arrived in Kenya a fortnight ago, as 
commissioner, to investigate the problem. The 35,000 Arabs who 
live in Mombasa and other parts of the strip have campaigned for a 
year for coastal autonomy ; they have been quietly backed by their 
few thousand European neighbours. Both communities have said 
they want to cut nearly all ties with the quarrelsome up-country 
tribes. They argue that the need to review the 1895 agreement 
provides the opportunity to pass to autonomy. Autonomy they see 
as making them a small unit inside an east African federation. 
They offer to set up a port trust for Mombasa of all the user 
territories to make sure that its profits are put to port development. 
They dangle before Britain the bait of a secure military and naval 
base. They suggest Mombasa as a federal capital and produce 
Lagos for an analogy. 

The objections to autonomy are many. The ten-mile strip makes 
no geographical or administrative sense. The area would lose as 
much as {I million annually of central government expenditure 
and would need to use the port profits, which have recently been 
about that figure, to fill this gap rather than to develop the port. 
The vast majority of the 300,000 Africans and 40,000 Asians in 
the area are opposed to autonomy ; autonomists would want to 
disqualify them from voting as not being “ permanent residents ” 
without ever defining this term. Most of them are permanent in 
any ordinary sense, however, and the recent arrivals must be 
reckoned with, since they provide a good deal of the dock labour. 

Since Sir James Robertson arrived there have been signs that 
the problem will evaporate rather than explode, as some Arabs 
have threatened it will do if they do not receive independence by 
mid-December. One sign has been the public disinterest in 
Zanzibar, where Sir James had some pleasantly idle days for lack 
of witnesses. Another has been the reported attitude of the new 









African emissaries from the Kenya 
legislative council that he does not 
support Arab claims. There is a 
growing hope that Sir James, bluff 
and sensible, with years in the Sudan 
and Nigeria to sustain him, will put 
the right amount of pressure in his 
report to make the autonomists listen 
to other plans. 

Government officials look on the 
campaign for secession among the 
hundred thousand nomadic Somalis 
in the northern frontier district as 
Kenya’s most intractable problem. Like the coastal strip, it 
needs to be settled before Kenya gains internal self-government ; 
the Somalis made it very clear through their delegation to the 
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Sultan, who is said to have told. two. 
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recent Government House talks that they wanted unification with 
Somalia before Africans took over full responsibility for Kenya’s 
internal affairs. Unlike the coastal strip, opinion is almost 
unanimous for secession in the whole area east of Lake Rudolf and 
Marsabit. The reasons why Kenya nationalists strongly oppose 
any secessionist move are partly economic, since exploration for 
oil has begun there, but mostly political. To allow one-third 
of Kenya’s land area, however barren agriculturally, to be alienated 
would be a blow to national pride and too tempting a precedent 
for other secessionists. At present the Somalia Republic, which 
could stir up much trouble in the area, is being extremely sensible. 
Its president, Aden Abdulla Osman, said in Nairobi this week: 
“‘ The aspirations of our people for unification are commonly known, 
but there is no question of an aggressive policy being sponsored 
by our country.” Nevertheless, tensions in the province, which 
grew from the time of Mr Kenyatta’s release (the moment Somalis 
realised that Britain was making ready to depart) run high. 


Encouraged by talk and publicity about these major problems, 
other minority groups have hastened to add their claims. The 
60,000 Masai are asking the government to pay for a delegation to 
London to impress on Mr Maudling the importance of what they 
consider to be their exclusive rights to large areas in south Kenya 
under their 50-year-old treaty. The leader of the 160,000 Kipsigis, 
Mr Arap Towett, the minister of labour, has talked confidently 
about tribal independence and of founding their own university. 
The 5,000 Tende in the far south-east, whom no one had noticed 
for a long time, have now said they want to join Tanganyika. 


Many of these breakaway movements stem from fear, partly 
natural and partly induced, of being dominated in a strong unitary 
state by the sophisticated if mistrusted Kikuyu and Luo tribes. 
The Kenya African Democratic Union, the main base of the 
coalition government and itself sustained by the minority tribes, 
has caught (some would say inspired) this mood and has rationalised 


- these secessionist feelings into their new regional plan. A Kadu 


leader, Mr Peter Okondo, made out during a recent London visit 
a plausible case for dividing Kenya into five regions with strong 
reserved powers over education, administration and land. 


This week Mr Tom Mboya put the nationalist counter argu- 
ments. The regionalists, he said, wanted to safeguard individual 
rights, but this could only be done by those in charge of security— 
the central government. Similarly the central government’s con- 
trol of finance meant that the regions would have only shadowy 
powers. He argued that regionalism would harm the economy by 
interfering with the free movement of labour and that if each 
region ran its own civil service Africanisation would be retarded 
in them all and for decades in some of them. Finally, tribalism 
was being aggravated, not assuaged, by regionalist talk.. What was 
needed was devolution of powers to effective local government and 
the education of the coming generation to move away from tribalism. 


There is considerable common ground between the nationalists 
and the moderate regionalists. Both end up by talking about 
stronger powers for a form of county council government. The 
clarification of issues through this discussion of regionalism may 
do more lasting good than the temporary harm already seen in 
the raising of tribal passions. It has, after all, made Mr Mboya 
and his party analyse their views on the division of powers between 
the central and local government. On the other wing it has offered 
a compromise for some of the coastal autonomists. For the Kenya 
Somalis perhaps it seems irrelevant: the most likely solution for 
their problem would come if Somalia joins an east African federa- 
tion. Its president unexpectedly said this week that his republic 
would welcome an invitation to federal talks. 

If all sides keep their tempers while these questions are being 
discussed for the first time with some penetration, this period of 
tension could still turn out to be the most constructive in Kenya’s 
history. 
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a 
We don’t just stock and sell...we dispense 


We could just sell industrial lubri- 
cants, then wash our hands of them. 
In fact, we think it more professional 
to provide a good, thorough, all-round 
copper-bottomed industrial lubrica- 
tion service. This means we market a 
complete range of oils and greases, 
look after them, give advice to our 
customers, and endlessly anticipate 
new needs in industries all over 
the world. 


Let’s take an example. The pioneers 
of the first nuclear power stations 
reported that conventional lubricants 
turned solid when exposed to radia- 
tion. So our people worked with 
their opposite numbers in the nuclear 
business, and produced Shell Atomic 
Power Lubricants. These could 
work happily even in the core of a 
pile, and only needed changing 
every two years. 





The civil use of nuclear energy is 
just one rather more spectacular 
example out of many. Closer to you, 
Shell industrial lubricants smoothed 
the way for the sheet steel in 
your car, helped to fire your china, 
to make your clothes, your child- 
ren’s toys . . . the list is endless 
because everything’s to order with 
us, and we dispense with such 
distinction. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF 


en aed 
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Burma Dreams and Realities 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


# + aRLy last month, on September 6th, Burma officially embarked 

E on its second four-year plan. It is, however, really the first 
in a series of four. The aim—or rather, the hope—of the whole 
programme is to double per capita real income by 1977. It is 
difficult to predict how realistic this is ; in spite of the impressive 
jungle of tables and figures with which it is illustrated, the latest 
plan, like some of Burma’s earlier exercises in planning, is some- 
what vague. Many sections seem to be simply statements of aspira- 
tions rather than guides to action. 

As a statement of policy, however, the plan is significant. The 

government has decided (for this plan at least) not to participate 
any further in industry ; it will limit itself to the “ consolidation 
and rationalisation of factories and industries already established,” 
and will otherwise concentrate on such essentials as improving the 
transport system and providing electric power. In order to promote 
industry, the government promises “all possible help and facili- 
ties” to private industrialists. Hence, the private sector of the 
economy is expected to provide nearly half of the investment 
envisaged by the plan—540 million kyats (£41.5 million) out of 
a yearly total of 1,090 million (£83.8 million). 
_ The decision to abandon government ventures seems sensible 
in view of their past record—they include a steel rolling mill for 
which adequate stocks of raw material are not yet available and a 
textile mill unsuited to the kind of cotton grown in Burma. But 
it is doubtful whether the private sector can or will provide any- 
thing like the hoped-for amount of capital. Even if sufficient credit 
can be provided for private entrepreneurs, the fact that private 
enterprise has for long been frowned on in Burma may discourage 
heavy private investment for a time at least. 

To expand the meagre credit now available to private business 
from existing banks, the minister of industry, U Raschid, has pro- 
mised that the government will establish an Industrial Development 
Bank. The bank has not yet reached the planning stage, however, 
and it will certainly take time to establish it. In order to provide a 
more favourable investment climate, the plan promises to “ make 
necessary changes in fiscal policy.” But unfortunately the govern- 
ment’s most recent fiscal measure, a reduction in the turnover tax 
(sales tax) exemption level from 500,000 kyats (£38,000) to 100,000 
kyats (£7,800) is bound to dampen the spirits of private business- 
men still more. The traditional gap between planning and reality 
looms wider than ever, and the projected industrialisation appears 
unlikely to materialise. 

Another disturbing feature of the plan is the foreign exchange 
deficit (400 million kyats or £34.6 million), which remains even 
after the normal sources of foreign aid have been counted—the 
Chinese loan, Japanese reparations, American aid, and a loan from 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. To 
plug this gap, Burma has presented Japan with a demand for 
additional reparations, which is likely to be at least partly granted, 
and hopes for further loans from various sources. The remainder 
is to be covered by private foreign investors, who, the plan 
confidently states, are “going to come to Burma in increasing 
numbers.” Although it is generally acknowledged that the existing 
Investment Act, which guarantees foreign investments against 
nationalisation for ten to twenty years only, offers insufficient 
inducements to foreign capital, the plan is vague about what, if any, 
measures will be taken to attract investment from abroad. As if 
to dramatise the insecurity of foreign capital, the ministry of trade 
recently ruled that, as of October Ist, all imports mus* pass through 
agencies owned by nationals ; at the same time it was left uncertain 
whether British trading firms thus forced to liquidate their busi- 
nesses would be allowed to repatriate their capital. 
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The plan frankly admits that Burma is still a one-crop rice 
economy. It aims to diversify agriculture and to increase produc- 
tion, which is still below prewar levels for most crops. To increase 
production, the plan proposes greater irrigation, the establishment 
of a fertiliser plant, and the purchase of over 2,000 new tractors. 
Irrigation and: fertilisers are urgently needed, but in Burma’s small 
wet paddy fields the usefulness of tractors is limited ; and to use 
foreign exchange to mechanise farming while there is still sub- 
stantial unemployment seems of doubtful wisdom. The real 


obstacle to increased production, of course, is rural insecurity,, 


which prevents resettlement and the development of new land. But 
if effective military operations, such as are now under way against 
the Karen rebels, continue, and if the trust of all the minority 
people can be gained, this section of the plan stands a good chance 
of success. 


In order to diversify production, plantings of rubber, cotton, ~ 
jute, sugar, wheat, and tobacco will be increased. Except in the © 


case of rubber, the present aim is simply to achieve self-sufficiency. 
Hence Burma cannot expect to diversify its ‘exports much during 
this first plan period. 


The agricultural sections of the plan are not only by far the ’ 
soundest, they are also the most important and, fortunately, they — 
depend the least on heavy investment and foreign exchange. If the ~ 


plans for agriculture can be carried out, Burma’s dependence on 


imports will be reduced and it can hope in the future to diversify ; 


its exports. The emphasis on improved transport is also important 
since without it greater agricultural output would be useless. If 
Burma’s four-year plan includes a number of dreams, it also 
contains a realistic approach to some of the country’s most crucial 
problems. | 
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New Grace... New Space .. new pace. a 





a completely new JAGUAR 


a successor to the Mark 1X, now joins the famous Mark 2 and ‘E’ Type models 


The Jaguar Mark X, although an entirely new 
car in construction, design and appearance, 
stems from a long line of outstanding models 
which have been identified by the symbols Mark 
VT. Mark VIIT, and Mark IX. All have been 
highly successful in a chain of development 
culminating in the creation of the finest car yet 
to be produced in the Jaguar big saloon 
tradition—the Jaguar Mark X. 

This elegant model of monocoque construction 
possesses many of the notable characteristics 
introduced in the widely acclaimed Mark 2 series 
and is powered by the world-famous Jaguar XK 
‘S’ Type 3.8 litre twin overhead camshaft engine 
with three carburettors. Producing 265 horse- 
power, the engine, save for minor details, is 
identical with that fitted to the ‘E’ Type Grand 


‘Touring Models, and it endows the Mark X with 


MARK X STANDARD SALOON £2392 - 18 





a degree of performance superior even to the 
Mark IX which it supplants. Independent 
suspension front and rear and disc brakes on all 
four wheels enable full advantage to be taken of 
this performance with safety and comfort, 
whilst luxurious furnishings and appointments 
include such refinements as reclining seats, 
folding tables and high efficiency dual-control 


heating installation. 


* 1 (including P.T. and Surcharge of £752 + 18+ 1) 


Londan Showrooms: 88 Piccadilly, W.1. ON S T AN OD 2 9 EARL §& cOoOUR iT 
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rhythm conducted by the government. The British 
- motor industry is liable to find itself in a recession 
whenever its expansion plans are beginning to mature. So it 
was in 1956-57, and so it is today. After a summer in which 
sales failed to reach the level of a year before, the industry is 
suffering from a sharp fall in home demand produced by the 
government’s measures of last July, and though its exports 
are beginning to recover, it faces a second hard winter. These 
conditions must strengthen the pressure on its medium-sized 
manufacturers. If they had not introduced new models—the 
Hillman Super Minx, Vauxhall Victor and Triumph TR4— 
these would have found this winter a worse test than the last. 
The two bigger companies, BMC and Ford, are in a stronger 
position financially after operating near to capacity during the 
summer, but they too are affected by the present recession. 
Ford may be affected rather more than the British Motor Cor- 
poration, it would seem; BMC has the benefit of the new 
versions of its baby cars and the modification to its other 
models, while Ford has only the Anglia estate car new this 
autumn. 

The state of business of the different companies may therefore 
differ less during the winter than during the summer ; but 
companionship in adversity will hardly strengthen the three 
medium-sized companies, and strengthening is what they need. 
Their hopes for this must rely on new models and the possi- 
bility of a return to growth in the demand for cars next spring 
—which depends on the government following the usual cycle 
in its economic policy. If it does, there is a good chance that 
1962 will see the motor industry back on the upswing. But 
the chances of the smaller companies increasing their share of 
the market substantially with their new models remain uncer- 
tain: none has managed to produce anything more than a good 
conventional car. Vauxhall should be able 
to sell the new Victor better than the old 
one, with its obvious appeal as a roomy 
and handsome car, though it has to live 
down the reputation for rapid depreciation 
that its predecessor gained. Rootes has 
extended its range down in the price class 
with the old Minx while extending it 
upwards—in price and standard of design 
—with the Super Minx and Vogue, which 
should help it also to increase its sales. 
The old Minx is now the cheapest car in 
pence per pound on the British market, 
so it may not add much to profits. The 
changes to the competing BMC models are 


D EMAND for motor cars in Britain is cyclical, with the 
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BMC and Ford 5 


Percentage share of car output 








a reminder, however, that the smaller companies have only 
been first with new models and that their bigger rivals can 
follow their lead. BMC may not have added much to its com- 
petitive strength, with higher prices to offset the new styles 
and engineering ; but the new year could bring other new 
models from the big two that would be likely to affect the 
competitive position yet again. 


ere middle-priced market in which Rootes and Vauxhall 
have sought to specialise—and the Triumph Herald 
almost comes into it too—is now very much devoted to satisfy- 
ing business buyers. Their desire for prestige and low depre- 
ciation has been well met by the BMC 14 litre cars, which 
accounted for 37.5 per cent of the sales of cars of between 1.4 
and 1.7 litres capacity in the year to last June. Rootes came 
second in this market with about 28 per cent, followed by Ford 
with 18 per cent and Vauxhall with 16 per cent. Rootes thus 
has a respectable share, though it means little more than nine 
per cent of all car sales: and to keep its extended plants fully 
occupied—the firm is increasing its capacity to about 250,000 
medium-sized cars a year—it would need nearly to double its 
share of this market, even if it could sell as many cars abroad 
as at home. And both these propositions seem very hopeful, 
though if Rootes could achieve such volume on one basic 
design, it would be on equal terms with the bigger European 
makers. Vauxhall at first sight is even worse off, needing more 
than a doubling of its share of the market to get near full 
capacity ; but its share has fallen in the past year while that of 
Rootes has not, and some improvement in its position is there- 
fore more likely. But can it really hope to double its sales ? 
These companies are hoping for a switch in demand from 
larger or smaller cars to the 14 litres within a general expan- 
sion; but so far the trend seems in fact towards the smaller cars. 

The advantage of the bigger com- 
panies lies in their dominance of the small 
car market, where the largest sales are 
made and really big-scale production is 
possible. Rootes’ decision to make a small 
car seems to have been based on the belief 
that the company could never compete 
with BMC and Ford unless it too made 
a small car. But breaking into a market 
that these two dominate, and with a car 
that has been tooled for roughly half their 
highest rates of production, is a big 
gamble even for the motor industry. 
Rootes runs the risk of finding that it is 
making a second Herald. Standard- 
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Triumph is already in an awkward position, despite the success 
of the Herald 1200 during the summer ; the new breeds of 
Minis may take some sales from it, as may the old and cheap 
Minx, and the price cut that its makers have felt forced to 
introduce must take away some of their profit. The Leyland 
directors have succeeded in making big cuts in operating 
expenses ; if the selling costs of the big companies are as 
inflated as Leyland says those of S-TI were, the austere policy 
that Leyland is applying to this firm might prove a part of the 
answer to the problem of competing with bigger companies if 
it really does not affect efficiency—until they adopted this 
policy too. 


HE two bigger makers face the same problem of over- 
= capacity after their expansion schemes are finished ; 
BMC, which has started production of trucks in Scotland and 
will complete other new factories during the winter, will suffer 
more than Ford, which has to wait another year for its factory 
near Liverpool. But neither is likely to have as big a margin 
of surplus capacity as the other firms will, and a boom next 
summer might find BMC welcoming its availability and Ford 
lamenting its absence. And this will mean that the smaller 
companies cannot do again as they did last summer and get 
sales that the bigger firms lacked the production to satisfy. 

Entry into the common market is another factor that may 
well increase pressure on the medium-sized companies, even 
though all three regard entry as their best hope for raising sales 
in Europe to an economic level and so of putting their new 
capacity to use. European cars would face the same problem of 
inadequate distribution facilities that British cars meet on the 
continent, and only the bigger firms that are already estab- 
lished here—Volkswagen, Renault and Fiat—would be likely 
to sell in quantities at first. All British firms would lose some 
home sales, but those with the fewer would feel this loss most. 
Foreign cars have already proved competitors for those of the 


How much Capacity 
in Europe ? 


EAR Of over-capacity dominates discussion of the future of 
the European motor industry. With the prospect of protec- 
tion being progressively eliminated as the provisions of the 

Rome Treaty take effect, and the likelihood of Britain joining the 
club becoming greater, some have suggested that there might be not 
only a certain amount of unemployment, but also some cut-throat 
competition by 1965. In France, the Minister for Industry, M. 
Jeanneney, has gone so far as to suggest that the Common Market 
Commission, or some other body, ought to get the European motor 
manufacturers around the conference table to develop a co- 
ordinated investment programme. 

It is obviously difficult to decide whether or not these fears are 
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medium-sized firms. The more these rely on the appeal of 
“something different,” the more competitive will the 
foreigners be. 

In the long run, the effect of producing a market for cars 
that will be bigger than that of the United States must 
strengthen the pressure towards concentration within it. But 
the competition is likely to be tough enough to make even 
BMC and Ford suffer ; the former has yet to make much 
impression on the European market, though its new cars should 
suit its tastes, and it might therefore suffer more than Ford. 
As in Britain, only the smaller concerns that successfully 
specialise can expect to survive unless they can somehow 
match the costs of the bigger producers or produce a model 
that has more sales appeal, and provide the production facilities 
for really large-scale production. At least the surplus capacity 
that the smaller British concerns possess makes them better 
able to cope with any such situation, just as American Motors 
could when it introduced the Rambler American. 

Over-capacity is no unusual factor for a motor industry ; 
that of the United States has been operating at around 60 per 
cent of its capacity for many years past, and some British 
companies found that their plants were far from fully used 
in the years after the Suez recession: BMC, for example, 
operated below its potential capacity from 1956 until late 1959, 
partly as the result of model changes ; yet it earned a reason- 
able profit in 1958 and 1959, though it was §0 per cent greater 
in 1960. Bu” if one guesses that the market will allow the 
smaller firms to operate at around 60 per cent of capacity for 
the next few years, BMC and Ford might be at 75 per cent 
or so—even if they make no further increase in their share of 
the market. And they may well do that too in the long run. 
Ultimately, however, only the designers of the motor industry 
and the reaction of the public, here and abroad, to their efforts 
can determine whether the capacity that the different firms 
have installed with so much optimism earns them profits or is 
a millstone around their necks. 





justified, for two aggregates, demand and capacity, have to be com- 
pared, and both of them are subject to the margin of error inherent 
in estimating for a period four years ahead; Even so, to make such 
a comparison is instructive, and indeed essential, if we are to assess 
the prospects for the British motor industry in the common market. 
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Table I contains the available information on the expansion 
plans of the European manufacturers, with some of the more 
important gaps filled by estimates. Alongside them are the 1960 
production figures for comparison. No very accurate deductions 
can be made from these figures, however, since European manu- 
facturers are even less forthcoming about the exact nature of their 
expansion plans in their public announcements than are United 
Kingdom manufacturers. Dates for completion are usually vague, 
and so is the division of planned output between cars and commer- 
cial vehicles. And it is rarely clear whether the figures refer to 
capacity with full overtime working, or to capacity with straight 
time working. In the absence of any indication to the contrary one 
must assume that capacity means maximum capacity ; but since out- 
put at straight time working may be only 80 per cent or less of that 
at overtime working, there is a considerable margin of possible error. 
A further source of error in estimating capacity is that investment 
plans can be, and often are, modified upwards or downwards as 
manufacturers’ expectations change. This usually means that the 
difference between capacity and demand proves to be smaller than 
the long-term forecasts have suggested. 


HESE uncertainties are exemplified by the Volkswagen expansion 
"Tie in Germany. Current daily output of the “ 1200 ” is said 
to be 4,200, while daily production of the “ 1500” will soon reach 
about 300 units. If these figures are accepted the planned capacity 
for 1965 of about 4,800 units a day certainly seems to be a modest 
objective for such a successful concern. The two American- 
owned companies, Ford and Opel, plan the largest expansion in 
Germany, both for cars and for commercial vehicles. All of the 
increase in Opel’s capacity is to come from a new factory to be 
built at Bochum, in the Ruhr, while Ford is extending its existing 
plant at Cologne. Mercedes has not been particularly explicit 
about its plans to imcrease its own car and commercial vehicle 
production, though its DKW subsidiary is expanding its car output 
by 50 per cent. 

With the exception of Citroén-Panhard, which is expecting a 
larger share of the market since adding the Ami-Six to its range, 
the announcements of expansion plans by French manufacturers 
have been remarkably vague. All the French manufacturers are 
said to have difficulty in raising enough capital from their own 
resources to finance their expansion, yet the plans announced so 
far imply a.considerably greater increase in vehicle output than the 
1.8 million vehicles allowed for in the Fourth Plan of the 
Commissariat du Plan. 

In 19§9 Fiat announced that it was planning to double its output 
of vehicles by the middle 1960’s, If these plans are realised Fiat 
will displace Renault as the second largest manufacturer on the 
Continent. The commercial vehicle figures for Fiat do not include 
the output of its subsidiary O:M. which made 11,000 units in 1960. 
Alfa Romeo, the second Italian manufacturer, is of course dwarfed 
by Fiat, but it plans an even greater increase in output, involving 
a five-fold increase in the area covered by its factory at Milan. 
Much of Alfa Romeo’s future output will presumably consist of 
small Renault cars, which it assembles and which accounted for 
one third of the firm’s car production in 1960. The high costs of 
Italian companies makes their competitive position in the common 
market a weak one. Their home market has been heavily protected 
in the past, and they are therefore vulnerable to competition in the 
home and export markets. Their ambitious expansion plans may 
well in practice not be matched by a significant rise in sales. 


F one adds up these capacity estimates for the Continental pro- 
ducers one has a total of almost 63 million vehicles. The capa- 
city of the UK industry by 1965 should be about 33 million. Thus, 
including Sweden but not allowing for any capacity in Austria, the 
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Netherlands or elsewhere (which amounted to about 40,000 vehicles 
in 1960), the maximum capacity of the European motor industry 
in 1965 should be as much as 10 million vehicles. This is rather 
less than the present capacity of the United States industry, but 
substantially more than the present level of production in the United 
States. 

These estimates, however, represent maximum capacity. A firm 
cannot work at maximum capacity throughout the year. It must 
have some margin to cope with cyclical and seasonal fluctuations in 
demand. One cannot assume, therefore, that the effective annual 
capacity is more than 80 per cent of the figures given in Table I, 
or about 8 million vehicles annually for all European manufacturers. 

Turning now to demand, estimates of the home and export sales 
which each country’s manufacturers might reasonably expect by 
1965 are shown in Table IT. The home market sales estimates are 
net of imports, that is, they show how many vehicles manufacturers 
may expect to sell in their own domestic markets ; sales in each 
other’s domestic markets are included in the export sales estimates. 
By 1965 the German manufacturers should have the advantage of a 
larger home market than the British industry. Not only is the 
German population bigger, but it is likely, on present trends, that 
income per head will be higher in Germany than in Britain by 
the middle 1960’s. And as there is no purchase tax in Germany, 
prices of both new and second-hand cars are much lower than in 
Britain. The number of persons per car might also fall to a lower 
level in Germany than in Britain (as it has already done in France) 
because of the lower population density and the superior road 
system. The German market is relatively unprotected already and 


TABLE |. EUROPEAN MOTOR PRODUCTION, 1960 AND 
ESTIMATED CAPACITY, 1965 


(thousands of units) 


Cars Commercial Total 
vehicles 
1960 1965 1960 1965 1960 1965 
Volkswagen ............+- 700 1,200 140 175 840 1,375 
Oe 6 ieee ek 351 600 19 25 370 625 
Mercedes and Auto-Union. 236 430 54 70 290 500 
POGOe ete ks ie iecwineas 186 325 28 30 214 355 
OO ei vnacveaccin kan 237 280 72 70 309 350 
German industry ....... 1,710 2,835 313 370 2,023 3,205 
Citroén-Panhard ......... 270 620 80 100 350 720 
NB sdk inc x 0:6 nh ea ee 449 750 58 75 507 825 
WUE, DSc paccrtecnwee es 211 280 12 35 223 315 
POUNUOE 6 ce iN 055 6k td 194 230 25 50 219 280 
CTE si ceicksctesscs 8 15 19 20 27 35 
French industry ........ 1,132 1,895 194 280 1,326 2,175 
PE icin ccvuieonchiinak oka 470 850 32 40 502 890 
Alfa Romeo ............. 58 200 4 10 62 210 
CED odd caketiawkawes 38 60 13 25 51 2 
Italian industry......... 566 1,110 49 75 615 1,185 
NOME cs bu ccesericcsenss N.A. 155 N.A. 20 N.A. 175 
COs ico 6s SK aki vinne hia N.A. 15 _ N.A. 15 
Scania-Vabis ............. _ ~ N.A. 10 N.A, 10 
_ Swedish industry ....... 112 170 9 30 121 
CONTINENTAL TOTAL 3,520 6,010 565 755 4,085 6,765 
CONG aiid ck cei Fes 500 1,000 135 280 635 1,280 
POR ik ied 5s ov hcuki aks 405 750 100 160 500 910 
WONG ie id tiscecceee tac 135 400 25 50 160 
VaR io 8 ak ch oe edie 145 250 105 150 250 400 
Mi orcinadircks chs wale se’ 105 200 15 50 120 250 
CNG So oS vcnucnt anna 63 100 78 100 146 200 
United Kingdom industry — 1,353 2,700 458 790 1,811 3,490 
EUROPEAN TOTAL... 4,873 8,710 1,023 10,545 5,896 10,255 


imports are not expected to increase very much as a proportion of 
total sales. ‘The size of the German home market will, in fact, 
probably be an important factor in maintaining the competitive 
strength of German manufacturers in this period. The French and 
Italian markets, on the other hand, are very much more vulnerable 
to imports, having a relatively high level of tariff protection at 
present. The growth of sales in France is likely to be slower than 
in Germany. Some increase in imports by Sweden is expected as 
tariffs come down, but it is already a “ mature ” market, and only 
a relatively small expansion in sales is expected. 

The passenger car exports of the four vehicle producing countries 
will largely expand to the extent to which each penetrates the 
markets of the others, and is successful: in selling its cars to the 
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other countries of Europe. Only a small increase in sale to North 
America is expected, but there should be a slightly faster rate of 
increase in vehicle exports, particularly of commercial vehicles, to 
the rest of the world than in the recent past. 

The United Kingdom has been included at the bottom of the 
table, since it is assumed that in 1965 Britain will be a full member 
of the common market, and at no significant tariff disadvantage 
compared with its competitors in Europe. The sales and capacity 
estimates for the UK are the same as those developed in The 
Economist of October 22, 1960; recent events have shown that 
only a small increase is needed in the capacity estimate and that 
no change is required in the demand estimates. 


oe best that one can do in forecasting sales for a period four 
or five years ahead is to estimate the trend in demand. Such 
estimates are subject to two distinct sources of error. One is that 
the actual trend of demand may depart from the estimated trend 
because of an implied or explicit failure to predict accurately 
changes in the factors which determine the sales of vehicles, such 
as incomes, relative prices, and consumer preferences. Except in 
the most elaborate and sophisticated estimates the margin of error 
resulting from this cannot be assessed, and is best ignored. The 
other source of error arises from the certainty of fluctuations about 
the trend, and the fact that the timing of these fluctuations cannot 
be predicted. These cyclical swings may introduce a range of 
uncertainty of plus or minus 10 to 15 per cent in the estimate for 
any particular year. These margins of error apply, of course, to 


TOTAL ESTIMATED SALES BY EURO?EAN 
VEHICLE MANUFACTURERS, 1965 


(thousands of units) 


TABLE Il. 


Cars Commercial Total 
Vehicles 

Dom- Dom- Dom- 

estic Export Total estic Export Total estic Export Total 
Germany ......+. 1,200 1,200 2,400 160 190 350 1,360 1,390 2,750 
PON <5 0s aes oe 700 450 1,150 140 70 210 840 545 1,385 
REA SE OR 400 225 625 65 10 75 465 235 700 
ee ee 55 55 110 10 12 22 65 67 132 
Continental total.. 2,355 1,955 4,310 375 282 657 2,730 2,237 4,967 
United Kingdom .. 1,000 750 1,750 250 275 525 1,250 1,050 2,300 
European total.... 3,355 2,730 6,085 625 557.1, 182 3,980 3,287 7,267 


the estimates of total European demand. Errors in the estimates 
of market shares could result in over-estimating or under-estimating 
the sales of individual countries. Again, in assessing the export 
demand of different manufacturing countries a qualification that 
must be borne in mind is that in “free” conditions such as will 
prevail in the common market the inherent advantages of particular 
countries of origin will disappear: country shares will result from 
the aggregate performance of individual manufacturers. 

In Table III estimates of “ normal ” capacity (which are simply 
80 per cent of the maximum capacity figures given in Table I) are 
expressed as a percentage of the demand estimates (from Table IT). 
For Europe as a whole total vehicle capacity exceeds estimated 
demand by 11 per cent, and should therefore be sufficient to cope 
with any upward cyclical swing that might raise demand Io to 


TABLE Ii]. MANUFACTURERS’ CAPACITY AS A PERCENTAGE 
OF ESTIMATED DEMAND IN 1965 
Cars Commercial Total 
Vehicles 

END ok acdc tek 90 90 89 
PROD cia o0's se.ncice pais 132 107 126 
Ne GER s bade asawenes 142 80 135 
Te 122 110 121 
Continental total....... 109 89 106 
United Kingdom....... 120 120 120 
European total......... 112 103 tl 


15 per cent above the estimated trend level. It follows, however, 
that there is more likely to be too much capacity than too little, 
and that cars, rather than commercial vehicles, will be in surplus. 
The British industry clearly is building enough capacity to cope 
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with any likely level of demand, and is almost certain to have 
excess capacity by 1965. 

The Continental producers, taken as a group, are likely to find 
that their capacity to supply will be roughly in balance with demand, 
although if there were a boom year they could be unable to meet 
demand for commercial vehicles. Even if the market shares of the 
French and Italian producers are under-estimated, however, these 
two countries are likely to suffer from excess capacity in passenger 
cars by 1965, even if demand is at boom levels. On the other hand 
German manufacturers, with their present plans, will almost cer- 
tainly have insufficient capacity to meet demand. This is, of course, 
the static picture ; it assumes that manufacturers will not revise 
their plans. The United Kingdom, France and Italy could take 
advantage of any shortage of German vehicles, and if plans are 
not revised to allow for increased capacity on the Continent the 
British industry would be in a good position to profit from any 
shortage of commercial vehicles. 


O NE final point has to be made. Any discussion of the problem 
; of productive capacity must also take account of the possibility 
that some firms may not be able to survive the increasingly com- 
petitive market conditions that lie ahead. The fact that there is 
not likely to be very much excess capacity in Europe as a whole 
in 1965 can do little to defer the process of rationalisation and con- 
centration. The competitively weaker firms, in any case, are most 
likely to succumb during cyclical downturns in demand. Certainly 
the lowering of tariffs will hasten the process of concentration, for 
which there is still a great deal of scope in Europe, especially among 
commercial vehicle producers. In Germany 84 per cent of vehicle 
output was accounted for by four firms (taking Mercedes and Auto- 
Union as a group); in the UK five firms accounted for 88 per cent 
of output ; while in Italy Fiat accounted for 82 per cent of produc- 
tion, and in France four firms produced 96 per cent of output. For 
cars alone the percentages are much higher. 

The scope for concentration in some countries is greater than 
these figures would suggest. In Germany, for example, there are 
ho less than eight firms with an annual output of less than 50,000 
cars, and fifteen with an annual output of less than 12,000 com- 
mercial vehicles. In France there is very little scope for further 
concentration, except among the big four. In Italy the smaller 
producers will encounter considerable difficulties as the relatively 
high Italian tariffs are reduced. At the moment only General 
Motors and Ford have major manufacturing interests in more than 
one European country, but the growing integration of the European 
market will soon lead to amalgamation and concentration across 
national frontiers as well as within them. The sales and technical 
agreements between Renault and Alfa Romeo and Fiat and Simca 
will probably soon be followed by others, and eventually by 
mergers too. 

The British industry is in a rather stronger position to compete 
with the Continental manufacturers now than it was in 1957 when 
the discussions for the free trade area were under way. Although 
it is at present suffering (like the French) from a recession, its 
output in 1960 was slightly higher relative to that of Continental 
manufacturers than it was in 1957, its range of models compares 
more favourably, and a great deal of rationalisation has been carried 
out. The UK industry is not likely to be short of capacity in the 
middle 1960’s, but the production capacity prospects for Europe 
provide additional reasons for thinking that the motor manufac- 
turers are wise in their eagerness to have Britain participate in 
the common market. The initial shock is likely to be unpleasant, 
and to involve some losses in sales on the home market ; but 
British makers, once they have built up an adequate sales network 
on the Continent, should have the ability to provide cars that are 
competitive in design and price with those of Continental manu- 
facturers. 
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y by Every picture tells a story—every Humber tells the right one. This one could be called ‘the 
spete partnership of assurance’—a man and his Humber. He can rely on it. On the way it performs 
te (brilliantly), on the way it looks (every inch a thoroughbred), in the way it accommodates 
iowa (generously, luxuriously). Able to deal with any conditions that climate, roads and traffic can devise. And 
Aas safe. Very safe. Very strong. Imposingly elegant in any company. And it is for these very import- 

sail ant reasons that at a certain moment in your life (perhaps now?) a Humber will fit your aspirations = ROOTES 
arts like a glove. The 3-litre, six-cylinder Super Snipe Saloon is unrivalled by any other car approach- | 

cad ing its price: £1532.9.9 including purchase tax. Fully-automatic transmission, power-assisted = MOTOR Ss 
TO ai steering, individual front seats and overdrive on normal transmission models available as extras. LIMITED 

ein See also the luxurious Humber Hawk Saloon. Remarkable value at £1277.5.7 including purchase tax. 


1ufac- THE HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL HUMBER RANGE CONTINUES UNCHANGED AND WILL BE CURRENT IN 1962 
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In recent years the British motor industry HE first thing that an ordinary motorist buying a car considers Rub 
has been showing more signs of originality— is the price ; and the biggest — is Nace for cars a uphols 
° ht—in its efforts to cost, including the present rate 0 Britis purchase tax, under hie uae 

one might say of thoug : £650—say £450 without tax. This is the price that we shall take as 2 
produce the sort of car that can enjoy as the maximum cost of our ideal small car in its basic form. Given large- cae 
world-wide an appeal as the Volkswagen that scale production, it should be possible ; and if such a car is to get world- c ‘al 
it once scorned. But each car buyer has his wide sales, this would be the maximum figure that could be considered. ag 
own desires, which British car makers often In this country traffic density and lack of easily attained parking space ment f 
neglect ; one wonders why, for example, has made the really diminutive automobile acceptable, but the biggest is imp 
sales are made to family motorists who must have four seats. Small deo foul 


continental makers can afford to provide such 
popular fittings as the sunshine roof on their 
cheapest cars, when British makers claim that 
they cannot have their production lines com- 








overall dimensions with decent living room inside the car are going to 
prove more and more acceptable. Alec Issigonis of the British Motor 
Corporation has set the lead with his recent minicars, in which four 
adults can sit in comfort, with elbow room to spare, plenty of stowage 
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plicated by adding to the number of variants room for oddments, and enough volume in the boot for a week’s luggage seul 

on each model they produce. But falling for two of the occupants. All this in a vehicle in the baby-car class. by Mr 

xport sales may help to convince makers that The popularity of the Austin A 40 has attuned the public*to slab- places 
apres y : E ended bodywork and so our “ ideal” family car might well be one that h 

they will have to do more to adjust thew is as wide as the Morris Mini-Minor or Austin 850, perhaps a few ao 

products to the varying desires of the public. inches longer, with good visibility ensured through the provision of a 

A guide to some people’s prejudices in car generous window area. But it should be sparing of overhang all round, so a ; 

design may thus be of some use to the car - parking in small spaces shall not be an accomplishment confined to ical 

sala 2 ; | the expert driver. 

tee ~ prose Ce ee The boot should be able to hold three or four weekend suit-cases but - ™ 

ee ee . eee be compatible with the lack of overhang. The boot of the Ford Classic e198 

can never get—and, we hope, fire them to will be popular at holiday times, but it does make the car a foot longer As to 

start demanding these features. The selection than it need be. The new Vauxhall Victor shows that an equally large back ax 

of ideal features set out here—and compared boot can be combined with less rear overhang and more space for the alternat 

in passing with the characteristics of some of rear passengers’ legs. The spare wheel might well be accommodated in a BMC f 

the world’s new cars—is highly individualised, separate compartment below it, as SO well contrived in the Wolseley 1500 especial 

and very demanding; it comes from two and the Riley 1.5, or the new Singer Vogue and Hillman Super Minx ; penden 

ee ee . 2 : ; : for luggage that lives with the spare becomes easily chafed if not down- users W 

discriminating, semi-prof esstonal’ motorists. right dirty. A folding sunshine roof, like that of the Volkswagen, Fiat sufficier 

What would your ideal car be? 600 and Renault 4 L, should be a cheap option. ag | 
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Within the car the seats must be properly designed, not just some- 
thing on which to place the occupants, and the driver’s must slide back 
far enough for even a tall man to adopt the “arms stretch” driving 
stance made popular through watching Grand Prix drivers at work (but 
also the best for an average person to use). A bench seat is of no merit 
in the smaller car, as it would be too narrow to seat more than two side 
by side ; and separate seat squabs should have adjustment of rake, by 
a simple means as in the VW, or should fold flat to form a double bed 
with camping holidays in mind. This need not be a costly arrange- 
ment—the Russian Moskvitch, which sells here for under £760, has 
a very crude main seat adjustment but still contrives that the seat squabs 
fold flat. 


Rubber floor matting will save cost and be easy to clean and the 
upholstery must be porous ; nobody wants to be stuck to the seat with 
his own sweat. The heating and de-misting system should avoid the 
too-general shortcomings of complex controls that leave passengers 
either too hot or icy cold. Fresh air vents on each side of the scuttle, 
as in modern Citroén and Rootes cars, would be welcome, and it might 
not be impossible to provide aircraft-style ducts for the back-compart- 
ment passengers. Some means of quickly de-misting the back window 
is important, perhaps as a development of Saab’s rear outlet ducts, which 
also help to provide for good air circulation within the car. 


HH: visualised the car as a shell, what size of engine shall it have 
and how shall it be sprung ? Modern traffic conditions which vary 
between the need for effortless fast cruising along our better roads (headed 
by Mr) and the best possible pick-up to regain speed lost in congested 
places set a minimum engine size of around 1,000 cc. A straightforward 
push-rod overhead valve unit of this size could develop 40 bhp at a normal 
maximum of about 4,800 rpm and could give the compact car we have 
visualised a performance better than that of present small cars—in the 
same class as the Ford. Classic, in fact, with its 51 bhp engine. This 
engine could be flexible enough to permit a minimum speed of 15-20 
mph in a top gear high enough to give a stress-free cruising speed of 
70-75 mph. 

As to suspension, the leaf spring, especially in conjunction with a rigid 
back axle, has had a very long innings. It is well worthwhile using an 
alternative: and so successful are the rubber suspension units of the 
BMC minicars that these would seem to suit our purpose admirably, 
especially if front-wheel drive is used to simplify the provision of inde- 
pendent rear suspension. This is a matter for the design staff, but as 
users we want a comfortable ride coupled with stability when cornering, 
sufficient damping to cut out bouncing, and enough traction at the driving 
wheels to make muddy car parks and steep slime-coated hills no excuse 
for getting out and walking—or pushing. 


The cost and time involved in car maintenance are becoming steadily 
less tolerable ; chassis lubrication has remained virtually unchanged for 
over 60 years. So let us be firm and insist upon following the brave 
lead taken by the Triumph Herald and now followed by Rootes, Renault 
with the cheap R4L, and the new Vauxhall Victor, which use rubber 
and/or nylon bushes throughout the car, so that greasing operations 
are virtually eliminated. The more heavily loaded moving parts 
could be metal bearings impregnated with graphite, or oil-sealed units 
such as Rover and American Ford have found serviceable. And 
if the car does not need greasing, it is hardly logical to have to adjust 
brakes ; whether disc or drum, they should be self-adjusting. 


The entire car should be conceived with the idea of simple assembly, 
which will help to reduce factory inspection lapses, and a durability 
of components that would give 50,000 trouble-free miles. From this 
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Citroen Ami-6 
HE Ami-6 is Citroén’s attempt to make a small car that 
would combine the virtues of the 2cv with the style and 
performance of more conventional vehicles. The result is a 
car that is more like the 2cv than an ordinary small car, 
but sells for a price—£480 in France—that scarcely puts it 
among the ranks of the cheap cars. It retains the soft spring- 
ing of the 2cv, allowing it to be driven fast over the worst 
of roads with reasonable comfort for the occupants, but means 
considerable roll on corners. With an engine that is still 
of only 600 cc, the acceleration remains significantly inferior 
to that of other small cars selling for the same price or less, 
though the maximum speed and cruising speed differ little. 
The Ami-6, surprisingly, gives the rear seat passengers less 
space for their legs than they have on the 2cv, though the 
luggage boot should contain all that four people are likely to 
want to take for a holiday. It is in small matters, however, 
that the Ami-6 shows some unexpected failings: only the 
rear halves of the front windows slide open, an arrange- 
ment calculated to provide only draughts—though there is a 
cool air intake under the windscreen—and the seats are 

difficult to adjust. 





Volkswagen 1500 


HE new Volkswagen is a surprisingly conventional car, 
£ which its makers seem to hope will sell at its higher price 
on the reputation for reliability and good service that the 
old car has gained for itself. In design there is little difference 
between the two cars; the 1500 is a little wider, but the wheel- 
base is the same and the engine differs chiefly in its internal 
dimensions. Thus Volkswagen can make a second model 
with the minimum of extra tooling—little more than that 
needed for the body—while the new car should inherit the 
virtues of the old car so far as its main components are con- . 
cerned. 

The 1500 develops a third more power than the old VW 
and weighs little more, so that it should have.a significantly 
better performance. But it is’ much less powerful than the 
cars that it is priced to sell against, such as the Ford Taunus, 
while the old VW competes on equal termis for power with 
its rivals. And the bigger car is not significantly roomier: 
legroom is still limited in the back seat, and though the two 
luggage boots provide much more space than is available 
on the old car, this is still rather less than conventional ‘cars 
of the same price can’ offer, and the luggage needs to be 
removed from the rear boot if any work has to be done on the 
engine. The springing is rather softer than that of the old 
model, though the design of the suspension system is basically 
unchanged, so that the car still oversteers, and the steering is 
lower geared.. The car gives the impression that its designer¢ 
have sought to avoid the then novel approach that gave 
the old model part of its appeal. 
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aspect air-cooling has something to recommend it, as it dispenses with 
anti-freeze and eliminates faulty water hoses and joints. But the matter 
of exterior finish is more important’; the body shell must be initially 
cleaned and rust-proofed to retain its paint, which must be able to 
withstand extremes of climate and airborne corrosives so that, after five 
years of open-air garaging, the car will polish up like new. Volkswagen 
manage it and in a low-priced vehicle, so it is not impossible. Stainless 
steel for bumpers and bright work is preferable to chrome, as Peugeot 
knows. 


A really thorough treatment with underseal compound should be 
normal practice, applied even to hidden places, as Saab do it. Inspection 
after assembly must include a water bath using very powerful’ hoses 
directed from every conceivable angle, to eliminate the chance of any 
single car giving its owner wet feet, as happened with new products 
from two of Britain’s biggest manufacturers a couple of years ago. 


If troubles should arise, the minimum period of guarantee should be 
twelve months, and should include labour charges incurred at the agents, 
not only the factory, as well as free replacement parts. The manufacturer 
should set up an efficient department where customers’ complaints are 
investigated thoroughly with a minimum of delay, as Vauxhall have, and 
their findings are passed on to the design staff. Best of all, the car should 
be so designed and built that the customer does not have to complain. 


E have now “designed” for ourselves a comfortable, not too 
WV cramped, four-seater saloon, cool in summer, warm in winter, of 
adequate if not sports performance, that needs a minimum of attention 
and cleaning. It is well sprung and does not roll on corners, so we are 
encouraged to drive it fast. In today’s traffic this demands powerful 
brakes that do not deteriorate when hot—as too many car’s brakes still 
do. Progressive rather than ultra-light retardation should be the aim ; 
if Ford can afford to offer disc brakes on the Classic, we shall demand 
them on our ideal car, too. 


So we have looked at the design in general, but curiously it is in the 
smaller aspects of a car that sales are so often made or lost. There 
is the question of whether to have two doors or four. The latter are 
far more convenient, providing each door is not skimped in width, but 
parents with children may feel happier with a two-door car. If there 
is to be crash-padding, let it be scientifically applied. With it should 
go safety-belts ; and perhaps the designer has done sufficient in providing 
steering, road-holding and braking to enable an accident to be avoided. 
But he must provide really good head lamps, with an adequate cut-off 
beam when dipped. Dipping should be by a stalk lever protruding 
from the steering column, because the foot for a floor dipper is so often 
working the clutch pedal when dipping is needed. And we are adamant 
that a daylight head lamps flasher be provided. To help preserve 
personal possessions from theft, the cubby hole should be really large, 
and be locked by a separate key from that used for the ignition. 


The gear change should be by a simple little central lever, well placed 
and rigid, with reverse not too difficult to engage ; the hand brake should 
lie between the seats and the pedals should not be off-set in relation to 
the steering column. Steering should not need a boxer’s muscles when 
parking and should be both light and smooth at speed—Volkswagen do 
it to perfection, aided by a rear engine weighting the rear wheels. It 
should be geared not lower than 24 turns lock-to-lock, for quick skid 
correction, in conjunction with a Herald-like turning circle ; and a little 
kick-back, as with rack and pinion, is preferable to no “ feel.” If there 
is Castor return action the wheel should play easily through the driver’s 
fingers, not spin back viciously to straight-ahead, and the wheel should 
incorporate decent finger grips and be sweat-absorbing, as on the Citroén 
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Hillman Super Minx 


OOTES has not followed any less conventional an approach 

to design than Ford or Vauxhall, but it has produced a 
car of quite different character. The Super Minx feels much 
more of a sports car in its handling characteristics, having 
springing that is firm enough to allow the car to be cornered 
fast with little roll, though still absorbing most bumps, In 
body space Rootes follows closer to Ford than to Vauxhall, 
holding to the traditional concept of the Minx as a four- 
seater car and no more, but the boot is smaller than that of 
either. ‘In design for easy maintenance it is closer to 
Vauxhall, reducing the number of points that need greasing 
to three that need attention every 3,000 miles, when the 
engine oil is changed. And, like Vauxhall, Rootes sticks fo 
the drum brake. It also has the body undersealed, and it has 
taken much trouble to reduce the noise level inside the car ; 
plastic foam is stuck on the engine side of the scuttle, and 
the floor covered with felt. The ventilation system incor- 
porates a separate cool air intake forthe driver, apart from 
the air that can enter through the heater itself. 





Renault R4L 


HE R4L is Renault’s entry into the market for a country- 
x man’s car selling for £390 in France. Though its hand- 
ling characteristics tend to excessive understeer, it is a design 
that shows much ingenuity and forethought in its details. 
Greasing has been completely eliminated by the use of rubber 
bushes, self-lubricating bearings or bearings in which the 
lubricant is sealed for its life ; and, what may prove less 
useful in practice, for the risk of a burst radiator hose remains, 
the cooling system is also sealed and should not need refilling 
during the life of the engine. In suspension Renault has 
opted for a soft ride, to give real comfort over unmade roads, 
and despite the use of methods that are conventional except 
for the softness of the springs, the result is remarkably suc- 
cessful. The actual cornering ability of the car does not 
seem to meet the same high standard as that of other front- 
wheel drive cars such as the BMC babies. The gearbox pro- 
vides only three speeds, and there is no synchromesh in 
bottom gear; and the brakes need adjusting as usual—one 
item of maintenance that still remains. 

The R4L seems essentially designed for the user who puts 
comfort over bad roads and low maintenance costs before the 
ability to travel fast; and many amenities that such buyers 
would like are provided, if only as extras, One that many 
British buyers will envy is a sunshine roof that opens above 
both the front and the back seats, which costs £9. Standard 
features include an effective fresh-air ventilation syste™, 
though the rear seat passengers have to put up with fixed 
windows and. comfortable though cheap-looking seats. 
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Steelworkers inspect a new Ford Classic at Consett’s Jarrow Mill 


De OO 


Some Consett steel comes elegantly home 


TP HE AMOUNT of Consett steel in any 
5 single car on Britain’s roads may 
not look very impressive; it’s to be 
measured in pounds rather than hundred- 
weights. But if you took all the cars made 
in Britain in one year and added all these 
pounds together you would get a figure 
of thousands of tons. In fact only con- 
structional engineers, tube manufacturers 
and cold rollers take more steel from 
Consett’s Jarrow Merchant Bar and Strip 
\lill than does the motor industry. 
Consett steel goes into wheel rims and 


brake shoes, bumpers and _ rainwater 
channels, door-handles and _ lay-shafts 
for gear boxes. Wilmot Breeden use it for 
their accessories and so do Rubery Owen 
and the Dunlop Rim and Wheel Com- 
pany. Ford Motor Company Ltd. buy it 
direct for their distinguished family of 
cars, including the exciting new Classic. 

So Consett provides the sinews of 
industry not only to its home ground in 
the North-East but far afield over 
Britain. And over the world, too. Both 
the Jarrow Mill and the new plate mill at 
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Hownsgill are making a_ substantial 
contribution to our overseas trade as well 
as our home markets. A {£30 million 
development plan is helping to make sure 
that Consett—and Britain—maintain a 
leading position in the field of export. 


CONSETT 


IRON COMPANY LIMITED 


CONSETT, COUNTY. DURHAM 
TELEPHONE: CONSETT 341 (12 LINES) 
TELEGRAMS: ““STEEL PHONE CONSETT” 
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DS and ID. The wheel must be placed so that a driver of average 
height looks over it, not through it. 

Instrument lighting should be controlled for brightness by a rheostat 
incorporated in the switch and illuminate the controls as well as the 
dials, when fully turned up. We want to see the various knobs clearly 
labelled as to their functions and located with some care, choke adjacent 
to starter-key, washers control beside the screen wiper knob, and so on. 
The driver’s window should open fully with not more than one turn 
of its handle, so that he can get his head out. And the bonnet and boot 
lids should stay up of their own accord. A jack that is simple to operate 
and raises the vehicle without buckling, a starting handle that is both 
easy to insert and rigid in use, and fuses that a novice can find and 
replace are all other vital items of this “ ideal’ automobile. 

It is attention to details such as these that make or mar a car, but 
the first essentials to world sales are durability and dependability, with 
which must be coupled quick starting in low temperatures, provision 
of adequate interior heating of a water and dust-proof body, and con- 
trollability that imparts a sense of security to the driver. He must have 
excellent forward visibility, as on the Triumph Herald ; the car must 
neither over- nor under-steer to an abnormal degree (if it does, the 
accident will either happen as it spins round going into a corner, or 
head-on coming out of a corner) ; and it must ride well and feel unbreak- 
able, as does a Saab or Citroén 2 cv, over unmade roads. 

Our designers must try to remember that cars sold abroad operate 
in remote areas and in extremes of heat and cold not encountered at 
home. Hooded lamps that pack up the snow, poor weight distribution 
that spells lack of adhesion and traction on slippery roads, seats that 
become uncomfortably hard in a cross-continental journey: all these 
can lose sales. It is also vital to attempt to get prices down to the 
competitive level of those prevailing in the common market. Even 
a comprehensive instruction manual may make all the: difference when 
the nearest agent is many hundreds of miles distant. A fully operative 
spares service in all markets is essential: its lack has caused much of 
our industry’s troubles in export markets. 

A car on these lines would help to make our motor industry again 
become a leading export industry. European markets, which it is so 
anxious to cultivate, are choosy—and they do not choose enough present 
British cars, perhaps because they can get more of these desirable fittings 
on continental than on British models. And British makers should 
remember that Europeans are used to cars that have the engine at the 
same end as the wheels that they drive. This way of saving cost would 
be no bar to an ideal car’s acceptance ; conventional designs can do it, 
too, but they will need ingenious production engineering if they are.to 
offer comparable value. 


Ford Classic 


HE Classic may 
T suffer in com- 
parison with compet- 
ing cars from the fact 
that it was designed at 
the same time as the 
Anglia, Thus it does 
not have such details 
of design as few 
greasing points, but it : 
does have disc brakes: buyers seem unable to get a car that needs neither brake adjust- 
ment nor greasing. In suspension design Ford has leaned towards Vauxhall, and 
adopted soft springs that give a comfortable ride but allow some roll on corners. They 
have not, however, followed Vauxhall in providing as much space for the rear 
passengers’ legs, though they have built just as big a boot into the body. One 
criticism of the car is that it does not provide as much space as one expects in a car 
of its price—and less than older and only slightly dearer models such as the BMC 
1.6 litre cars provide. In styling the car rather lacks the look of a purposeful means 
of transport, such as the Minis possess, with its long overhang at the rear and front- 
end decoration ; perhaps our tastes are changing. 
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Vauxhall Victor 


HE Victor is yet another of the conventional cars that the 

British motor industry mostly still thinks are the best bet 
in the medium-sized class. In basic design it follows the old 
Victor, but with a general softening of its character; the 
effect has been to change it from a continental car into an 
American car. The ride is more comfortable on bad roads, 
but this has been gained at the price of considerable body 
roll if corners are taken fast. The designers have, however, 
thought through the details of the design; they appreciate 
that the rear seat passengers in the car of this size expect 
to have enough space for their legs, and that buyers would 
like this feature combined with a large luggage boot. Greas- 
ing is another feature where this care appears; there are 
only four points that need attention every 12,000 miles, 
But disc brakes, which are self-adjusting, have not been 
adopted, and as drivers are likely to find that drum brakes 
need adjusting more often than the oil needs changing if 
braking efficiency is to be maintained, part of the benefit from 
this simplification of maintenance procedure is lost. Much 
emphasis is placed by the makers on the quality of the paint- 
work, and the body is undersealed. 





Simca 1000 


i ap Simca 1000 is one of the more expensive small cars, 
selling for £475 in France, and intended to give more 
comfort and performance than the basic Dauphine, Minis or 
Volkswagen offer. But with a weight of 14 cwt and an engine 
developing a gross power of 45 bhp, it does not have a signifi- 
cantly better power-weight ratio than the Minis, for example ; 
solidity looks like being one of its maker’s advertising points. 
The basic design of the car is that of the Fiat 600, except for 
an engine which derives from that of the Simca Aronde, with 
its five-bearing crankshaft. It is thus well-tried, though it 
originated a decade ago. The detail design, however, shows 
signs of the commercial acumen of the Simca concern: 
greasing has been reduced to four points on the front sus- 
pension that need attention only every 12,500 miles, and the 
turning circle is only 294 feet. There is also synchromesh 
on all four forward speeds, by now a feature that appears on 
most new cars ; but the brakes are normal drums, if genet- 
ously proportioned for a car of this size. The body has been 
designed for easy repairs, with detachable wings—essential 
in Paris traffic, one might think. 
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CAN BRITISH CARS TAKE ITP? 


Can British cars take it in America? 


ASK PRESSED STEEL 


Can our cars face the new challenge over there? Can 
they compare for ride, comfort and solidity with the 
new American compacts at American speeds on turn- 
pikes and motorways? We can answer for the British 
cars we know, because we make their bodies. 

These cars are tried in almost Le Mans conditions 
at the MIRA testing ground in England, and under 
extreme conditions abroad. They’re flogged day after 
day on high-speed banking capable of being lapped at 


150 mph. They’re checked for high-speed stability in 
Europe’s only true car wind-tunnel. They’re tested 
against corrosion, heat and cold. They’re braked 
viciously; driven through dust tunnels to check their 
sealing; turned in ever-decreasing circles for roll and 
steering tests. 

We say British cars can face any kind of challenge 
in America. Because they give a good ride, because 
they’re good value. And because they last. 


PRESSED STEEL COMPANY LIMITED, Car Body Division: Cowley, Oxford; Swindon, Wilts; Theale, Berks. 
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ODEL 


(in descending order of price) 


Rolls-Royce Silver Cloud*.......... as 


Bristol 407* ..... “a 
Facel Vega HK 500 


eeeeeernereee ever 


eeeees @eereeeeeces 


Aston Martin DB4 Saloon ep. wus 
Daimler Majestic Major*...........6. 


Alvis 3-litre .... 
Facellia F2 4-seater 
Mercedes-Benz 220S 
Daimler 3-8 Majestic* 


seer ereeeeseeeeeee 


eeeeeerereeseee 


Chrysler Valiant Station Wagon* ..... 


Ford Galaxie Town Sedan* .......... 


Lancia Flavia... 
Jaguar E-Type...... 
Lotus Elite .....00. 
Rover 3-litre* ..... 


Auto Union 1!000SP 
Citroén DS1I9...... 


ee 


eee ee ee ee 


eee etme eee eee seee 


Jaguar 3-4-litre Mark 2*...........8. 


«Rover 100 


Humber Hawk Estate 
Ford Falcon Fordor 


ee ee 


Sere weer rereeee 


Corre eee sees eeeee 


eee weer eee s erase 


eee ee seers eerne 


Volvo 122S....... iGRiwcaecse wee eee 


Peugeot 404...... 


eee weer eeeeresesene 


Ford Taunus 17m 4-door .........0.. 
Peugeot 403 Station Wagon......... ° 
AIL SOINER bo veswees cx bre ive tees 


Austin Healey 3000 Hard Top........ 


Austin A99* 


eeeeerssereresesee 


Sunbeam Alpine Series I] ........... 
Standard Vanguard Estate............ 
Sunbeam Rapier Series Ill ........... 


Standard Vanguard Vignale .......... 


Vauxhall Cresta... 
MG Magnette Mark Il 
Holden Special ... 
MGA 1600 Mark Il 


eee eee eererreresee 


eer e reser ees eee 


Pee eee ew eee sree ene 


Morris Oxford Traveller............. 


Ford Zephyr Il 


Saab 96 Saloon... 


eee eee eee eeresses 


ee 


Simca Aronde Montlhery ............ 


Ford Consul de Luxe 


Riley One-Point-Five 


ee 


Corer rerseeseeee 


Singer Gazelle Ill (Conv.)*........... 
Ford Canes Age StS o6sc.0ccsscws 


Triumph Herald 1200 (Conv.)........ 
Wolseley 1500 Fleet Model .......... 
Volkswagen Saloon de Luxe ......... 
Hillman Minx Ill de Luxe* .......... 


Renault Dauphine 
Hillman Husky.... 
Austin A40 de Luxe 


Cee eee tere eneeseses 


Core eee rere eeresee 


Goggomobile Royal T700........... ° 


Morris Mini-Cooper 


NSU Prinz 30.... 
Austin Healey Sprite 
Austin 7 Countryman 
FARCE? ohn vhnee 


Skoda Octavia .... 
Ford New Anglia 
Citroén Bijou..... 
Austin 7 850 de Luxe 
Ford Popular 100E 


Ce eee remorse eeees 


Cee e mee eerereseres 


Cerro ree eee eene 
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THE 
Grateful acknowledgment is made to “The Motor” for the use of this table of technical perfo 
PRICE IN UK ACCELERATION ENGINE 
(excluding PT) ree Max. 
ue ° Pn rn ee ee i 
noe | oie, Peet ten | oe | OT ee 
£ d. sump- Gear Gear Gear mph of Bore Stroke € 
per Ib tion 10-30 40-60 | through Cylinders |. Ca; 
mph mph Gears 
mpg mph lin secs, secs. secs, mm mm , 
4,300 227-5 13-0 112-3 7:1 . 5-4 7:9 V-8 104-14 91-44 | j 6 
3,525 232-4 17-5 125-2 5:0 ase 6:2 6:8 vV-8 98-55 84-07 2 2 5. 
3,345 199-1 14-7 140-0 5-8 aoe 6-3 6:8 V-8 107-95 85-85 3 3 é 
2,800 218-2 17-7 139-3 7:1 8:2 8-4 7:2 6 92-00 92-00 4 4 3) 
2,113 119-9 16-9 122-3 7:6 “a 7:9 7:1 V-8 95-25 80-01 5 5 4 
1,995 137-9 20:2 102-3 9-5 9-2 10-6 9-3 6 84-00 90-00 6 2. 
1,900 180-9 26-9 105-6 13-1 12-8 14-8 9-4 4 82-00 78-00 7 7 1" 
1,847 152°2 26:4 105-4 "9-7 9-8 10-9 9-7 6 80-00 72-80 8 8 2’ 
1,760 107-8 19-3 100-6 8-7 oe 9-4 10-1 6 86-36 107-95 9 9 3" 
1,700 136-2 21°8 92°3 7°5 3°9 8-6 12-6 6 86-40 79-40 10 10 2" 
1,590 95:7 15-5 98-5 6:4 3°9 10-2 11-8 vV-8 101-60 83-70 I i 5. 
1,499 138-2 30-0 92-6 14:3 16-1 18-8 13°2 4 82-00 1-00 12 12 
1,480 132-1 21-3 149-1 5-0 5-6 5-4 5-6 6 87-00 106-00 13 13 3" 
1,375 222-4 40:5 111-8 9-7 12-3° 1-3 8-0 4 76-20 66-60 14 14 1 
1,288 86:3 20:5 95-0 9°5 at 11-4 12:4 6 77-80 105-00 15 15 2" 
1,268 146-9 27:0 82-9 16:0 25:8 19-2 14-0 3 74-00 76-00 16 16 
1,196 104-6 31-0 93-3 20-3 aia 19-2 12-8 4 78-00 100-00 17 17 x 
1,177 83-4 19-0 119-9 8-1 3-4 5-6 9-0 6 83-00 106-00 8 18 ry 
1,095 78-9 23-9 92-1 i) "a 17-3 12-1 6 77-80 92-075 19 19 2" 
1,050 72-6 24:6 94-7 7°8 15-5 12:1 6 87-30 82-55 20 20 2" 
1,030 75:5 24:6 84-9. 8-9 eee 16-9 13-9 4 81-00 110-00 2l 2 2: 
1,022 100-6 27-0 85-9 ii-l Viel 14-2 13-7 6 88-90 63-50 22 2 2" 
987 91-0 22-2 90-7 9-7 9-9 10-1 10:6 6 77-00 73-50 23 23 2 
985 “| 21-1 99-3 8-6 4:9 7:8 11-7 6 83-34 88-90 24 24 2" 
984 105-4 25:0 123-7 7°5 7:3 ra 6°8 V-8 76-20 69-85 25 25 2" 
930 94:9 26:7 89-3 12:7 12-1 14:8 11-9 4 79-37 80-00 26 % 1 
915 95-6 30-0 84-0 11-8 11-4 15-2 14-5 4 84-00 73-00 27 27 Ve 
895 94-7 31-0 78-8 10-8 12:1 15-3 13-4 4 84-00 76:70 28 28 1 
865 78-8 30-5 79-0 14-9 13-2 18-6 17-8 4 80-00 73-00 29 9 1 
848 119-2 44°5 76:1 17-2 17-0 24°5 17-9 4 58-00 -00 30 30 ‘f 
824 77-6 23-5 112-9 6-9 8-8 10-5 8-3 6 83-34 88-90 31 3 2° 
810 57:4 23-0 98-1 10-8 4:4 8-8 13-1 6 83-34 88-90 32 2 2'¢ 
802 85-9 31-0 98-6 9-1 san 15-9 9-9 4 81-50 76-20 33 3 1's 
800 65:3 27°5 83-5 10-1 11-5 14:0 15:4 4 85-00 92-00 34 34 2 
747 75-3 -31-0 87-7 | 15-9 18-3 12:9 4 81-50 76:20 35 35 1's 
720 64:3 24:9 87:2 11-4 9°8 12-7 11-8 6 74-70 76-00 3% % rr: 
715 63-8 26°8 94-7 8-2 wie 14-4 10-4 6 82-55 82-55 37 7 26 
714 69-5 31°4 87:7 t-1 11-4 14-3 13-5 4 73-025 88-90 38 - 8 14 
N.A. 4s 24:7 84- 9-1 9-3 12-8 13-4 6 76-20 79-40 39 9 2" 
663 77:8 29-7 96-1 10-9 12:1 11-2 9-1 4 75°39 88-90 40 40 1's 
655 62:4 28-3 78-0 11-8 11-6 14-8 16:3 4 73-025 89-00 4l 4) 14 
628 56-1 28-5 88-7 8-2 7:4 9-3 11-6 6 82-55 79-50 42 42 2's 
624 84-9 43-5 71-8 9-1 13-5 14-2 16:3 3 70-00 72-90 43 3 ' 
614 72:1 35-0 83-6 13-5 13:1 14-0 13-3 4 74-00 75-00 44 44 12 
598 57-0 25-7 74-6 13-0 Ir-8 18-5 17:2 4 82-55 79-50 45 45 7 
595 59-3 29-3 78-3 Viel 11-9 15-7 16-6 4 73-025 | 88:90 46 46 14 
585 59-0 29-3 79-4 10:7 10:1 13-5 14:1 4 73-025 | 88-90 47 47 "4 
580 67:1 29-8 82:4 12-7 11-8 18-4 12-5 4 73-025 | 88-90 48 48 1'4 
580 57:3 27°9 80-2 wt; 5-5. 13-+7 16°4 4 79-00 76-20 49 49 1"4 
565 65-5 35-8 78-4 12-0 12-5 15°5 14:0 4 80-96 65-07 50 50 1°3 
531 74:0 34:0 75-4 12:8 11-0 17-3 15-0 4 69-30 76:00 51 5 it 
530 63-9 32-2 79-6 11-7 13-8 15-0 14-6 4 73-025 88-90 52 52 "4 
521 78-3 41-0 71-6 13°5 15-4 27-0 16-9 4 77-00 64-00 53 53 ih 
498 50-2 32-8 80-0 ace 5:4 13-0 16:7 4 79-00 76:20 54 54 "4 
490 80:5 45-0 70:3 12:1 12:2 23:8 19-8 4 58-00 80-00 55 55 8 
475 54-3 30-8 73-4 10-6 11-3 19-9 15-9 4 76-20 76-20 56 % 13 
475 68-9 38-0 70-2 12-4 13-1 22:2 19-5 4 62-90 76-20 57 57 9 
473 84-4 43-8 66-0 13-1 15-0 30:8 28-5 2 78-00 72-00 58 58 6 
465 79:7 40-5 85:2 12:4 10:7 13-3 11-8 4 62-43 81-28 59 59 9 
452! 96-8 48-5 71-7 12-4 12-8 19-5 17:1 2 75-00 66-00 60 60 5 
452 71-7 43°5 85:8 12:7 12-0 16:4 13-2 4 62-90 76-20 6! 61 9 
439 73°8 40:5 67:3 13-1 13-4 38-6 20:5 4 62-90 68-26 62 62 8 
438 79:9 39-3 65-2 14-9 15-1 29-4 20-6 4 62-00 63-50 63 63 7 
416 60-4 39°5 73-2 13-3 13-7 20-0 16-0 4 62-93 76-20 64 64 9. 
415 50-8 34:0 75:2 15-0 14:8 22:7 18-7 4 68-00 75:00 65 65 LO 
415 61-3 41-2 75°5 13-5 14:3 21-6 16-7 4 80-96 48-41 66 66 ’ 
410 78-1 59-5 44:7 25:0 35:7 Ke sas 2 66-00 62-00 67 67 4 
388! 70:7 43°5 72:4 13-1 14-8 21-7 17-0 4 62-90 68-26 68 68 
348 50:5 | 33:2 | 69-9 | 13-5 | 13-6 | 25-0 | 19-6 4 63-50 | 92:50 | 6 @ lat 


(0 manennneneranene Re 


* Automatic transmission on car tested. 
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atcal performance data established in “ The Motor’s” authoritative road tests. 
ENGINE BODY DIMENSIONS LENGTH 
Cc A Dashb’d.| Width | F Width | R Jee 
any wts ashb’d.| idt ront idth | ear | Circle 
Cubic Net Revs Comp to Rear | at Front Seatto | at Rear Seatto |Wheelbase Overall 
Squab | Seat | Roof Seat | Roof 
c.c. ins. ins. | ins. ins. ins. feet : 
! 1 | 6,230 6:5 ce 4,100 | 8-0/1 74 54 40', 55! 4, 110 3" | 1 We. Bei gts Ss Rolls-Royce Silver Cloud* 
2 2 | 5,130 6:3 | 250 4,400 | 9-0/1 65 55'2 4) | 532] 38,79 6 | 16 513” RR BS res NOM ae Bristol! 407* 
3 3 | 6,286 5:7 | 360' | 5,200 | 10-0/1 64 57 All, 46 36 oe te SS Gee ea Facel Vega HK 500 
4 4 | 3,670 7°5 240 5,500 8-25/1 58 55'2 | 38!2 491, 34 SS P14 te Was Gturetbot Aston Martin DB4 Saloon 
5 5 | 4,561 8:3 | 220 5,200 | 8-0/1 73'2 59 | 42', | 62 38 9° 6” | 16 101,” Sa Bo oda ya att Daimler Majestic Major* 
6 6 | 2,993 10-4 | 115 | 4,000 | 8-5/1 68 52! 41. | 49 37 9’ 3!” | 15’ 10” MSE ix cbsctdeendes Alvis 3-litre 
7 7 | 1,647 13-7 115 6,400 | 9-4/1 59 50 | 38, 45! 36 e I< 113" 7," RG Emden ee. hc baa Facellia F2 4-seater 
8 8 | 2,195 11-8 110 5,000 8-7/1 70:7, eet 2 59 39 oY Of i Oe Wg = ea paid cade Mercedes-Benz 220S 
9 9 | 3,794 9:2 134-5 | 4,400 | 7-5/1 74 | #59 40 62'> 37 fie + MO BO ee Daimler 3-8 Majestic* 
10 10 | 2,790 9-6 101! 4,400 8-5/I 68', | 55 4| 52 39'2 | 8’ 10'2” | 15’ 31,” 35 ...Chrysler Valiant Station Wagon* 
I 1 | 5,441 | 66 | 2251 | 4,400 | 8-9/1 | 7412 | 603% | 40'2 | 62 | 36% | 9 tt” | 477 104%) = 40a | w Ford Galaxie Town Sedan* 
12 12 | 1,500 | 15-5 78 | 5,200 | 8-3/1 70 | 53% 40 53 | 636 8’ 812” | 15’ O14” Bl Bo a keacs eae seeenn Lancia Flavia 
13 13 | 3.781 | 63 | 265 | 5500 | 9-0/1 | 401. | 55 eA a? Ae, 8° 0” | 14 71,” We Bonn i isasteaky Jaguar E-Type 
. 4] 1.216 | 10-9 | 75 | 6100 |10-0/1 |. 212 | 53 39 ot ET Mit we BoE seepegas tesa; caamrican Lotus Elite 
I5 15 | 2,995 | 10-7 | 115 | 4,500 | 8-75/1] 76 | 58 42 | S82 | 36'2 9" 234” | 15% 63,” ESD: tess oan es ieecina Rover 3-litre* 
16 16 980 18-9 55 | 4,500 | 8-0/1 56'2 | 52 39', Sas Kase eT ee | a, Ra ree ee Auto Union 1000SP 
7 17 | 1,911 12-9 83! | 4,500 | 8-5/I 641, | 55! 43! 5334 373, | 10° 3” | 15’ 714” Ste Bcc Havnaci ee Citroén DSI9 
18 1g | 3,442 8-8 | 210 | 5,500 | 8-0/1 66'2 | 56 42 57! 38'2 | 8 II!” | 15’ 0” Be Be ees conn. cs Jaguar 3-4-litre Mark 2* 
>| 19 19 | 2,625 11-3 | 104 | 4.750 | 7-8/1 7I 53 4l 53 36 ” 3” | 147 101,” aD esc ceukg «s cccenbie eat Rover 100 
20 20 | 2,965 | 10-5 | 121 | 4800 | 8-0/! | 70!. | 58% | 41° | 60 36. | 9 2 | 15’ 5” Re eee Prete: Humber Super Snipe 
| } 
2! 21 | 2,267 | 12-9 73. | 4,400 | 7-5/1 68 59 411, 543, 393, | 9 2” | 15’ 41,” $e OS ee, Humber Hawk Estate 
22 22 | 2,365 | 9-2 | 90! | 4,200 | 8-7/1 | 642 | 56 41 56 3612 | 9 ty” | 15” 11y” ME eatin ss255663 Ford Falcon Fordor 
23 23 | 2.054 | 11-3 82 | 5,000 | 8-8/I 70 541, | 40! 54 36 8’ 812” | 14’ BI,” WOE Seirus Fiat 2100 Saloon 
24 24 | 2,913 | 10-6 108 | 4,750 | 8-3/1 71 58 44 | 56/1 37 SO a ver MMe B. cide okc Ack caus Vanden Plas 3-litre* 
25 25 | 2,548 7-8 | 135 | 5800 | 8-2/1 | 47 50 382) 7 | 7 8 | 13 954" ROG iE icocth es ce Daimler SP250 Sports 
26 2 | 1,580 13-3 85' | 5,500 | 8-2/1 64 52'2 | 41 52'4 36 8’ 6'2” | 14’ 6” Oi Be cic Scottie wedccamceaa Volvo 122S 
27 277 | els | 12-7 72 | 5,400 | 7-2/1 | 68 541. | 40'1,| 55 | 38 8’ Bt," | 14 6” Me Fs os ceca Peugeot 404 
< 28 | 1,608 11-9 60 4,400 | 7-0/1 68 46'4 40'4 S52 | °371, | 8° 7” =| 14%: 41,¢ Wee Fo setctecks: Ford Taunus !7m 4-door 
cu 29 | 1,468 16:0 58! 4,900 | 7-0/1 65 55!2 42 56!2 441, | 9’ 612” | 15’ It” rT ae gare Peugeot 403 Station Wagon 
30 845 18-0 35:5 | 5,000 | 8-0/1 57 48'4 40 33 wis 7’ 513” | 14 0” OE TE odd canereecae Renault Floride 
% 31 | 2,912 7:8 132 -| 4,750 9-0/1 4734 56'2 39 ise sae Foe 134-4 Beg ob ses Austin Healey 3000 Hard Top 
3 32 | 2,912 10:4 108 4,750 | 8-23/1] 71 58 384 58', 364 | 9 OF | 85°. 715" ER BRR O RR SES Fk Austin A99* 
34 33 | 1,592 12-6 80 5,000 | 9-I/I 49 5I'2 38!4 x ke os 2 12’ 11,” we? En ees Sunbeam Alpine Series ll 
35 34 | 2,088 12-7 68 4,200 | 7-5/1 66 54 41 53!'> 4\ e o La 2 6s BS Oe eee Standard Vanguard Estate 
35 | Uses 13-3 75 5,100 9-1/1 66 5i', 4l 50 36'2 | 8 0’ 13’ 6!” Soy SE A diecnaae Sunbeam Rapier Series Ill 
36 1,998 12-0 80 4,500 8-0/1 65 54 43 53 37 8’ 6’ 14’ 33,4” Bere x. Pore os o4.c5 Standard Vanguard Vignale 
38 37 (| 2,651 9-1 113! | 4,800 | 8-1/1 65 56!2 40', 57 36 so |} is Oo Oi eee eae Vauxhall Cresta 
| 0 38 | 1,489 14:8 66°5'| 5,200 | 8-3/1 68!> 55!2 4\ 53! 36 8’ 314” | 14’ 10” OG RSs oa secs MG Magnette Mark I! 
| 20 39 | 2,170 9:8 70' | 4,000 | 7-0/1 75!> 541, 42 56 38 8 9” | 14 834” MB ban cesawe ioe eee Holden Special 
| 40 | 1,588 1-5 75:5 | 5,300 | 8-3/1 32'2 55 38 se 7’ 10" | 13’ Oo WT eS ec tek MGA 1600 Mark ti 
| ¢ 4] 1,489 15-1 53 4,350 8-3/1 68! 54 4l 54 37'2 oF 14” 914’ Oe eats adke dead Morris Oxford Traveller 
13 42 | 2,553 9-4 85 4,400 | 7-8/1 6734 56'4 42 56!2 37 8’ 11” | 147 11” OO 8 Gi avekeeieeae Ford Zephyr I 
“a 43 841 18-7 38 4,250 | 7-3/1 62 48 43!, 56 361. | 8’ 2° | 13" 21,” Mle 8 Se. 0. qavaunae eee Saab 96 Saloon 
, 45 44 1,290 14-1 60 5,400 8-2/1 65! 48 39', 50', 36'2 8’ O',” | 13’ 8,’ eae Ee wctoes Simca Aronde Montihery 
45 | 1,703 13-2 59 4,400 | 7-8/1 68 55 42 551, | 37 8’ 834” | 14’ 63,” Sa > Bo tagcicbosaess Ford Consul de Luxe 
ys 46 | 1,489 14:4 53 4,200 | 8-3/1 68!, 541, 39, 53', 36'2 | 8’ 314” | 147 10!” Oe nes Morris Oxford V de Luxe 
ie 47 | 1,489 14:3 53 4,350 | 8-3/1 68'> 53!> 39 52!2 36 8’ 3'4” | 14” 1014” Be S SEaee ws Austin AS5 Mark li de Luxe 
,| 2 48 | 1.489 12-4 60 4,800 | 8-3/1 612 52 4\ 51 B17. | ta oe WONG SB tose ia Riley One-Point-Five 
ie 49 | 1,494 14:4 60 4,600 | 8-5/1 68 503, 42!2 50!, 36 oo 1123 2 Wo Be ogee cae Singer Gazelle lil (Conv.)* 
50 | 1,340 13-8 54 4,900 | 8-5/l 64!, 50 5034 3,1@ 3 | 4 2 ME? uF =, Civtcavies Ford Consul Classic 315 
; 4 51 | 1,147 13-4 39 4,500 | 8-0/1 54 50!> 40 38 34 FT aS 325-55: Triumph Herald 1200 (Conv.) 
,| B 52 | 1,489 11-9 43 4,200 | 7-2/1 61 '2 53 42 51 36 PT Ff lA Be? es Wolseley 1500 Fleet Model 
) 54 53 1,192 12:0 34 3,600 7-0/1 5 463, 42 52 36 7’ 1034” | 13’ 41,” WORE ESS o ce Volkswagen Saloon de Luxe 
54 1 1,494 14:2 56°5'| 4,400 | 8-5/I 70 51 42 S| 36% 4 8 Oo «61 13 Ss Bie. Fa Hillman Minx Ill de Luxe* 
; . 55 845 15-4 31 4,200 | 7-75/1] 60 49'2 40', 5C 36". | 7’ Sta” | 127 1" eB ors: pecdaeinns de Renault Dauphine 
|e 56 | 1,390 13-5 47-5 | 4,400 | 8-0/1 64!, 51 42 51 38 To? tere 321, iniibaxadeiatoeame Hillman Husky 
7 | 8 57 948 15-6 34 4,750 | 8-3/1 48'4 411, 491, 37 6’ 1N'y” | 12% O14” Ws ae Shp Austin A40 de Luxe 
a | 58 688 17-4 33-9!| 4.900 | 7-2/1 62!> 47', 40 | 491, 34 er inc sy WB 5s ee Goggomobile Royal T700 
59 997 12-5 55 6,000 | 9-0/1 66 54 41'2 | 52h, 35 6’ 8” | 10’ 0,” Gh eS basen Morris Mini-Cooper 
, ° 60 583 17-2 30 5,500 | 7-6/1 5534 52 40', 50', Wi oT lie 4 Re hc anv bac case NSU Prinz 30 
6 62 6! 948 14-2 46-5 | 5,500 9-0/1 42 53 39'4 34! <a 6’ 8 11’ 5!” 29'4 seypeeeeeees-~-Austin Healey Sprite 
5 | 83 62 848 15-0 34 5,500 | 8-3/1 66 54 40'4 52'4 37 7’ 0” | 10’ 10’ ee Pe iat ea ee Austin 7 Countryman 
5 | a 63 767 15-3 29 4,800 | 7-5/1 59!, 46! 41 484 36 6’ 71" | 10° 93," 26'2 RTS ORR A Fiat 600D 
64 948 15-6 35 4,800 8-3/1 61 50 40',4 49! wig 32 12’ 51,” ore TE Sivenere Morris Minor 1000 (Conv) 
; . 65 | 1,089 16-1 40 4,200 | 7-0/1 64 48'4 41', 49 37'2 | 7’ 10%” | 13% 41,” OUR Bs co. Cees eae ce Skoda Octavia 
ol a 66 996:6| 14-5 39 5,000 | 8-9/1 64 48! 40! 47 36's | 7’ 612” | 12° 914” Bly Pbk adiockccl Ford New Anglia 
5 | 68 67 425 | 26-4 12! | 3,800 | 7-0/1 57 4915 591, 33'2 | 7’ 103,” | 13’ I re ga he ear ae ..Citroén Bijou 
ie 68 13-9 34 5,500 | 8-3/1 66!2 54 40 52", 36 6’ 8” | 10’ 01,” ie Steg cn ol Austin 7 850 de Luxe 
69 | 1,172 12-6 36 4,500 | 7-0/1 6134 49 4\ 4734 36 "3 112 6! 31 eGus Magento Ford Popular 100E 
a 
* Automatic transmission on car tested. ' Gross power. 
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Sea Change in Detroit . 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN DETROIT 


NE who has carefully observed the US automobile industry 

for a number of years has the unsettling feeling this fall of 

1961 that he is looking into an industrial kaleidoscope. Every time 
he blinks he sees a different kind of industry. 

Looked at from one aspect, the industry does not seem to have 
changed, or even progressed, very much. Some cars-are longer 
and more powerful ; once again there are bright metal strips to 
festoon the sides, Still, some of the cars with familiar nameplates 
on, even at a glance, are smaller than they were a year ago. 

Again, the apparent engineering pattern of the industry would 
seem to be the tried and true designs and mechanical arrangements 
of the past decade. Yet one car this fall has a V-6 engine and 
another firm has an in-line 4-cylinder unit such as it has not used 
for over 30 years. In an industry that long has tried to simplify 
the transmission of power from engine to wheel to a point where 
even a chimpanzee could be trained to push the right selector 
button, there leaps into view a company that has gone back to a 
semi-automatic transmission. 

An industry swollen into the biggest in the world by spawning 
millions of models as similar as possible, has suddenly shattered 
into dozens and dozens of odd sizes and shapes, each a car 
designed for a different purpose or clientele. An industry that 
has always seemed dedicated to a marketing system Calculated to 
sell each motorist a new car every year or so, now appears to be 
an industry dedicated to helping the buyer keep the same car 
much longer. And once in a while eyes that stare at the automobile 
industry do not see automobiles at all, but refrigerators, washing 
machines, television sets, missiles, space ships and weird flying 
vehicles. From yet another view, the American automobile industry, 
the largest manufacturing complex in the country, appears to be 
going abroad. 

The automobile industry in the United States has profoundly 
changed, even in the past half-dozen years, changing other indus- 
tries and regional economies with it. If the kaleidoscope is 
dismantled, and some of the most prominent shiny bits examined 
separately, you can easily see the change. 


Encouragement to Engineers 


7 saying so popular’ around Detroit a few years ago— 
“you have to sell the sizzle instead of the steak,” that is, 
styling rather than engineering—seems forgotten. Americans have 
become more interested in what their cars will do, rather than 
merely in how they look at the time they are bought. 

The 1962 models continue the concentration on engineering 
and mechanical features that become so prominent with the small 
cars from General Motors, Ford Motor Co. and Chrysler in 1960. 
Buick has a V-6 engine, an innovation in American passenger cars, 
for its Special, the cheapest car it makes. Buick claims that this 
engine (although it has a cast iron block) is from 140 lbs. to 179 lbs. 
lighter than competitive in-line 6-cylinder engines. Perhaps as 
important, of course, is the fact that the V configuration permits 
Buick to retain the low hood line of its Special. In 1961, the first 
year it was on sale, the Special used an aluminium V-8. This, 
however, was not only more expensive to make than the V-6, but 
an embarrassingly high proportion of the sand castings were porous. 

So this year Buick’s aluminium V-8 is being reserved for its bigger 


cars ; the cheaper V-6 has enabled the Special to drop down a 
notch in price. 

Chevrolet, too, has a new engine : an in-line 4-cylinder with a 
displacement of 153 cu. in. and 90 horsepower. Although Pontiac 
last year brought back 4-cylinder engines to US passenger cars, 
this is the first time Chevrolet has had such a power plant 
since 1928. This small engine is used in a new car Chevrolet 
has introduced, confusingly named “the Chevy II.” This has 
another new feature, a single-leaf spring as part of the rear suspen- 
sion. The single, tapered piece of steel is 5 feet long, and in 
addition to saving money is supposed to provide a better ride. 

American Motors Corp. is the company bringing back the semi- 
automatic transmission—which was last used (on some Chrysler 
cars) in 1954. For its 100-inch wheelbase American, AMC is 
offering what it calls an “‘ E-Stick” (for economy) transmission, 
which is simply the familiar automatic clutch type of arrangement 
recently used in some British and European cars. It will cost less 
than $100 and be more sparing of fuel than an automatic 
transmission. 

Detroit engineers have thus been given encouragement to design 
a better car than ever before. In 1962 nearly every new car will be 
supposed to run for 30,000 miles without additional lubrication. 
Recommended mileage between oil changes is up to 6,000 ; in a 
few cases even higher. Some oil filters are claimed to be good 
for 30,000 miles. Some car factories are offering (at extra cost) 
to instal a “ permanent” coolant in cars, to last 30,000 miles. 

There are risks attached to claims such as these. . There are 
customers who will abuse their vehicles and expect the manufac- 
turers’ guarantee for “ normal ” driving still to pertain. One factory 
head complains that whereas the chassis of his car is guaranteed 
not to need lubrication within 30,000 miles, customers complain 
about body squeaks. .Just as important a consideration for the 
factories is that their dealers may be made unhappy when they 
don’t see their customers as often. 


Myriads of Models 


r would be a brave man who would say flatly that the sea 
change in the type and character of US automobiles that 
began several years ago has now run its ‘course’; but it is hard to 
see how much farther it could go. The spread of models now 
is so wide that the posture of the industry almost has to be indi- 
cated by a factory-by-factory run-down. 

Starting at the top is easiest. Cadillac is still a big car, serving 
the same kind of market as ever. But it, alone, has been untouched 
by the ferment in the market of the past few years. 

Chrysler Corp. now has two car divisions, instead of the five 
it had only two years ago. The Chrysler-Plymouth Division gives 
that factory and its dealers a size range from around 227 inches in 
overall length (Imperial) down to 183 inches (Valiant) and a price 
range from nearly $6,000 to down around $1,800 (before federal 
tax). There is no more Desoto. “Dodge Division spreads across 
a major part of the entire size and price spectrum with a middle- 
size and middle-price car, standard-size car, and compact. Dodge 
used to what was called .a “‘ medium-price ” car, and competed 
with Pontiac, Buick, and Mercury. Now its major sales effort will 
be behind its “ Dart,” a car on a wheelbase of 116 inches, two 
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inches shorter than in 1961. Plymouth is the same size, having 
also shortened its wheelbase by the same two inches. 

The Ford Division of Ford Motor Co. is bringing out early in 
November a completely new line of cars with an old name, 
Fairlane and Fairlane 500. These cars, on a wheelbase of 115.5 
inches, come in price and size in between the 109.5-inch wheel- 
base “ compact ” Falcon and the 119-inch Galaxie. The Lincoln- 
Mercury Division of Ford Motor Co. will have the same sized 
(115.5-inch wheelbase) car named the Mercury Meteor (in addition 
to the Continental at the top of the price list and the 114-inch 
wheelbase Comet at under $2,000). The Mercury Monterey 
continues the same size (120-inch wheelbase) as in 1961. 

Chevrolet Division of General Motors also has an entirely new- 
size car, its Chevy II, on a wheelbase of 110 inches and has an 
overall length of 183 inches. As before, the “ big” Chevrolet is 
on a wheelbase of 119 inches. The other GM divisions, Pontiac, 
Buick and Oldsmobile, are continuing with “ big ” cars of at least 
120-inch wheelbase, and the compact Tempest, Special and F-85 
on a wheelbase of 112 inches. 

Studebaker-Packard has lengthened many of its models, some by 
as much as 12 inches, and American Motors has discontinued its 
luxury model, the Ambassador, which had a wheelbase of 117 
inches, retaining that name on a 108-inch wheelbase model. 

Ford’s Galaxie, Chevrolet’s Impala and Mercury’s Monterey will 
be merchandised as distinct automobiles. Plymouth and Dodge 
have withdrawn from that particular arena, but now will compete 
with the Fairlane and Meteor. The Chevy II is to compete with 
Ford’s enormously successful Falcon. Chevrolet’s rear-engine 
Corvair will be directed toward. a different kind of market, people 
who buy a car for lively performance and unusual handling. In 
size and price there will be more competition than ever for 
American Motor’s Rambler and Studebaker-Packard’s Lark—the 
two makes that started Detroit’s move toward economy. 

That is an indication of how Detroit sees the majority of 
customers for the next year or so. They are more interested than 
ever in a comfortable, but not extravagant, size. They are more 
price conscious than ever. The pattern of living in the United 
States is making two or more cars in a family not merely desirable, 
but nearly necessary. Accordingly, a dealer cannot survive in 
attempting to serve the popular market if he cannot have a broad 
selection of vehicles to offer his customers. 

With that philosophy, the factories are trying to reassure dealers 
that extending the period between customer visits to a dealer’s 
service shop really will not be bad for business. On the assumption 
that most owners drive 12,000-15,000 miles a year, the factories 
are telling the dealers that the time to go after “ repeat business ” 
is when the 30,000-mile lubrication period is up, when the tyres 
need replacing, or when the car needs a heavy overhaul—in other 
words, at the end of two years, a time when the dealer normally 
would not be seeing the customer anyway. Meanwhile, the com- 
panies argue, there will be a greater sales potential because of the 
number of families who need more than one car. 

This may just be the familiar and often unwarranted confidence 
of U.S. motor makers that they function in an ever-expanding 
market. In fact, though, it seems to be a different type of confi- 
dence. Once Detroit believed that every wage-earner panted for a 
new car—and frequently. Now the belief has more substance: that 
every wage earner probably needs a car, and that he will buy a 
new car more frequently if a new car, by extended maintenance 
periods, can be made cheaper to own over a reasonable period of 
time than operating a trouble-prone older car. 

This new philosophy will enter its testing period with the 1962 
cars. Next year the U.S. auto industry believes that new-car sales 
will be between 6.5 million and 7 million, including perhaps 400,000 
imported makes. That 6.5 million to 7 million is getting to be a 
shop-worn figure now. It has been used every fall for the past three 
years ; came true in 1960 ; but will be too high for 1961. But the 
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people most optimistic about it are at General Motors and Ford, 
the companies that are invading new. markets, - 


Many Talents 


UTOMOBILE manufacture requires such huge resources of capital 

that no company in it can afford to broaden the base of its 
fortunes very widely beyond its central job of selling cars. Ford’s 
stockholder equity, for example, is nearly $3 billion. It is quite 
impossible to think of Ford being able to put anywhere near that 
amount into any other business in order to balance any drop in its 
income from auto sales. 

Such moves as Ford’s present proposal to acquire Philco there- 
fore have to be viewed for what they really are : an attempt to get 
a position in the world of the future and to employ automobile 
profits where they can be of more use to the stockholders. Ford 
doesn’t need vast new plant capacity in anything, for the auto 
industry is not expanding that fast. General Motors is building a 
new assembly plant on the Pacific Coast, but to replace an older 
plant. Consequently there is a noticeable drive among automobile 
companies today to move into other expanding industries. The 
emphasis, of course, is on defence and space, because of the enor- 
mous sums of money the government pours into these activities. 
Ford was more concerned to obtain scientific manpower and know- 
ledge in the electronics business in its offer to buy Philco than by 
the desire to enter another hotly competitive consumer-goods 
business such as electrical appliances. _ 

General Motors is already a big producer in many different 
businesses. In addition to making cars, trucks and buses, it manu- 
factures earth-moving machinery, diesel engines, locomotives, a 
full line of electrical appliances, commercial refrigeration equip- 
ment, aircraft engines, every accessory or part for a car except tyres 
and glass (and sells them to other auto companies). Ford now is 
edging its way into the commercial glass and plastics market in 
addition to making cars, trucks and tractors and industrial engines. 
Chrysler Corp. manufactures cars and trucks, and marine engines, 
air-conditioning and heating equipment, metal bonding materials 
and powdered metals. American Motors has a very large division 
for electrical appliances, Kelvinator. Studebaker-Packard, a late- 
comer to diversification, owns companies which manufacture floor- 
cleaning equipment, earth-movers, plastics and chemicals. 

And all these automobile companies are in defence or space work 
to some extent. General Motors’ AC division is a main source of 
guidance gear of all kinds, and bits and pieces of far-out work are 
scattered through the GM complex. Chrysler has built the Red- 
stone and Jupiter boosters which first put the U.S. into the space 
race. Ford has an “ Aeronutronic” division in California which 
is working on, among others things, a capsule which will be fired 
toward the moon next year. American Motors and Studebaker- 
Packard are still trying to get substantial government contracts. 

On balance, the effort of the auto companies to move into new 
pursuits generally benefits their employees, stockholders and the 
sponsors of the new activities. But it is bad news to some others— 
specifically the traditional beneficiaries of motor industry payrolls. 
Ford may expand many times in electronics or space work, but in 
California or the south, not around Dearborn its home, or even 
elsewhere in Michigan. General Motors over the years have spread 
out over a good part of the United States ; it has a total of 130 
plants, less than half of them in Michigan. Chrysler, too, has had 
to expand more outside of Michigan than in that state. 

Up to now, the auto industry’s activities outside of Michigan 
have been due to changing markets occasioned by shifting popula- 
tion ; 40 years ago, for instance, there was no reason to put 
assembly plants or any manufacturing in California. Today the auto 
industry is important to many states other than Michigan, and that 
state will have to find other industries to furnish a sound tax base— 
which with its current labour costs may not be easy. 
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THE BEST CARS IN ANY PRICE RANGE HAVE LEATHER UPHOLSTERY 


Real leather upholstery has a scent and a feel of luxury. It has a richness, a 
suppleness, a comfort that can’t be equalled by any other upholstery material, 
It’s cooler in summer; warmer in winter. Wears cleaner. But these are 
incidentals. What’s really important about leather in a car is the feeling it 
gives to the owner. A feeling of well-being. Of better living. The best cars in 


any price range have Connolly 


leather upholstery. Why not your q° / ll a 
next one ?. For who wants a sub- on rm iL . a 
Leather 


FOR CHARACTER AND COMFORT 





ichigan 
nage Leather is kind to you; kind 
he auto to your clothes. Keeps them 
nd that from creasing; from cling- 
ing. Keeps you fresh and 
smart from the start of the 


run to the end. Ask for LEATHER 7 your new car 
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and step out smartly, too! 


stitute when the real thing gives 





you all this for only a trifle more ? 
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THIS, TOO, IN ALUMINIUM 


* Unequalled and lasting brilliance *« No rusting or tarnishing 
* No peeling * Long life * Minimum maintenance 


Car trim that stays trim! 


Aluminium has countless uses for the car designer, 
offering greater flexibility in design and styling. It is used 
for window trim, windscreen trim, headlamp _ bezels, 
lamp housings, wheel trim, hub caps, wheel discs, grilles, 


tread plates, fascia panels, interior trim and bumpers. 


BRITISH:-ALUMINIUM 


GY Norfolk House, St. James's Square, London, S.W.1 | Trafalgar 8888 
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YEAR ago, when the 23-litre Grand 

Prix formula was replaced by a new 

formula for the years 1961-64, 
British makers gave this new formula a 
stormy reception. It calls for a top engine 
size of 1}-litres allied to a minimum weight 
limit of 450 kg (8.9 cwt), together with self- 
starters, crash anti-roll bars, a ban on oil 
replenishment during a race and other 
stipulations aimed at safer racing. The 
British argued that the reduced power (on 
average, about 70 bhp) would result in skill 
being of less account and the driver’s task 
in a difficult situation being made more 
dangerous. Lotus, Cooper and BRM, who 
had no new engines available, feared that 
foreign rivals would beat them on sheer 
horse-power. Racing organisers feared that 
the formula would reduce the spectacle of 
tracing ; smaller engines imply less wheel- 
spin and controlled sliding at corners and 
reduced maximum speed. 

In fact, few of these objections have 
turned out to be well founded. _ While it is 
true that British cars, dependent on the 
four-cylinder 3.22 x 3.80 inch (1,498 cc) 
Coventry-Climax engine, have been out- 
classed by Ferrari, who had prepared 
narrow and wide-angle V6 engines for 1961 
of considerably greater power, the yeat’s 
tracing has been exciting and stimulating. 

Early in the season claims of 190 bhp at 
9,500 rpm were made for the new Ferrari 
V-6 engine ; even with 178 bhp this would 
have had about 28 bhp more than the British 
cars commanded in four-cyclinder form. To 
combat this deficiency Coventry-Climax 
and BRM put in hand new V-8 racing 
engines, but these were not ready until late 
in the year and even when they did appear 
Were insufficiently. developed to be of any 
assistance in overcoming Ferrari supremacy. 
However, both are likely to be formidable 
engines by 1962. Both weigh more than 
the four-cylinder units they replace and may 


well provoke road-holding problems. More- 


over, the advent of these V-8 power units 
built under the new racing rules may ‘help 
the development of production engines. 


This V-8 cylinder formation is common for 
American production cars, alb2it of much 
greater swept volume than that of the latest 
racing engines, and has been adopted by 
Rolls-Royce and Daimler for cars in the 
highest price class. Lessons that. racing 
may teach in respect of extracting the 
utmost power and reliability from this type 
of engine, which poses problems of carbura- 
tion and sump ventilation, should thus be 
applicable to production cars, especially as 
modern Grand Prix cars run on pump fuel. 
The Ferrari V6 layout has now been 
followed by General Motors ; perhaps the 
horizontally-opposed. eight-cylinder form 
that Porsche has chosen for its new engine 
may also prove another future commercial 
design. Bringing Porsche, the German 
sports car manufacturer, into Grand Prix 
racing has been another merit of the new 
formula. 


is significant that with one exception 
every Grand Prix car has its engine 
mounted behind the driver, in spite of the 
tendency of normal saloon cars so arranged 
to suffer from over-steer (tail-out) cornering. 
De Dion rear suspension, in which the final 
drive mechanism was mounted on the frame 
but the wheels were tied together by a cross- 
tube, has given way to universal adoption of 


- tull independent wishbone rear springing. 


The need to run these new small racing 
engines at speeds in the region of 10,000 
rpm should result in valuable developme:t 


work on transistorised ignition systems and 


on valve gear. 

At the end of the season another very 
important technical development was vindi- 
cated when Stirling Moss won the Gold Cup 
Race in a front-engined Coventry-Climax- 
powered Ferguson, largely by reason of en- 
hanced traction from four-wheel-drive and 
maximum retardation from Dunlop Maxaret 
non-locking brakes, evolved originally for 
aircraft applications. However, the Ferrari 
team was not in that race. 

Apart from the incentive that the new 
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bodings 
ingly slow went overboard very early in the 
season. Over the slow, twisty circuit at Pau 
and at the faster course at Bruxelles, lap 
records were beaten by Cooper and Lotus, 
proof that the 1961 cars were fast enough, 
even though at this early stage they were 
virtually last year’s chassis re-engined. Later 
in the year improvements in braking, road- 
holding, tyres and driving rendered the new 
14-litre cars more than a match for the 
former 2}-litres except over the fastest 
circuits. 

Further vindication of the effective per- 
formance of the new racing cars came as the 
season advanced. At Monaco Moss in the 
winning Lotus and Ginther in a Ferrari 
came within 0.1 second of the former 24- 
litre lap record and at the extremely diffi- 
cult Nurburgring Phil Hill’s Ferrari beat 
the absolute lap record by the handsome 
margin of 11.4 seconds. . However, these 
evenly-matched cars give rise to bunching 
and to the difficult art of “ slip-streaming ” 
a slightly faster rival ; it seems probable that 
the former contributed to the fatal accident 
to Count von Trips at Monza. 

Although the leading races of 1961 were 
for 13-litre cars an attempt was made to 


_encourage racing bigger machines under the 


Inter-Continental Formula with a limit of 
3-litres. Ferrari prepared a 2,925 cc 310 
bhp car, but only the ish were keen, 
There are still those who hope for racing 
next year of single-seaters using pro- 
duction engines with no limit on size, suit- 
ably tuned, in the hope of attracting Ameri- 
can support. But such cars would need 
racing tyres, and these may not be forth- 
coming in appropriate sizes. 

The Formula Junior single-seaters with 
1,100 cc engines based on catalogue power 
units flourished. Both Ford and BMC have 
acknowledged the publicity value of this 
class of racing, in which their 997 cc 
engines figure prominently: BMC em- 
ployed Cooper research when designing 
their new high-performance minicars. 

Sports-racing cars having become as fast 
as Grand Prix machines, a 3-litre ceiling 
was imposed which did not deter Ferrari of 
Italy from winning the 1961 Championship. 
Next year the emphasis will be on Grand 
Touring cars, less exciting but closer to 
catalogue specification. 

Motor racing continues to depend on the 
support of petrol companies and newspaper 
sponsorship. It is possible that the World 
Drivers’ Championship is wearing a bit thin 
and that Grand Prix racing should revert 
to a battle between manufacturers’ teams, 
with team managers again permitted to call 
a car in for a faster driver to take it over if 
race tactics render this desirable. The RAC 
has delegated the 1962 British Grand Prix 
to Aintree under the ma ent of the 
British Automobile Racing Club and there 
is every reason to suppose that it will 
be a contest between Ferrari, Cooper, Lotus, 
BRM, Porsche and Ferguson, using highly 
developed multi-cylinder engines approach- 
ing a maximum horse power of 200. 
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The Toyopet Tiara combines old and new in dynamic symmetry 


The Toyopet Tiara pays a modern tribute to the classic 
beauty of Tofukuji Temple in Kyoto. With its crisp, angu- 
lar styling and functional interior, the Tiara combines the 
dignity of traditional Japanese design with the superior 
achievements of modern automotive engineering. 

This is the car which signalled the Japanese auto- 
mobile industry’s coming into its own in the markets of 


the world. According to Motor Trend, December, 1960 
“The Tiara has excellent quality material and workman- 
ship, above average engineering and exceptionally well 
thought out detail design... .” 

From structural soundness to tastefulness of design, 
the ancient traditions of Japanese craftsmanship find 
new expression in the Toyopet Tiara. 


World-wide supplier of dependable motor transport TOYOTA MOTOR SALES CO., LTD. Hatchobori; Tokyo, Japan 
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LEFTERS 








Immigrants 


Sir—One wonders whether you are fully 
aware of the conditions in which West 
Indian negroes live in Brixton and Islington. 
You suggest (in your issue of October 14th) 
that there should be “ purely voluntary em- 
ployment bureaux in the West Indies,” but 
then have nothing to propose at home, 
where there is a need for facilities to cope 
with the arrival of nearly 100,000 people a 
year from the West Indies alone (at 1961 
rates). There is a need for these facilities 
because West Indian negro immigrants have 
rather different standards to those one finds 
among ordinary English city-dwellers. 


A welfare officer recently visited an 
Islington house where he found 43 people 
living in eight rooms. In one room there 
were eight or nine people (constituting two 
families) and a single bed ; all these people 
slept in the one room. Consumer durables 
were being bought on hire purchase at such 
a rate that weekly outgoings on hire pur- 
chase were a large proportion of weekly pay 
in some cases. One man, living in another 
house, was paying £6 a week in hire pur- 
chase instalments while his weekly pay was 
rather over £9. One of his hire-purchases 
was a £55 tape-recorder. He paid in addi- 
tion £1 a week alimony. 


Is it realised that such living conditions 
are not unusual among West Indian im- 
migrants ? There seems to be plenty of 
evidence that some immigrants’ standards 
of conduct are not sufficiently flexible to 
enable them to lead happy lives in the 
poorer. parts of London. This is not equiva- 
lent to saying that they should learn to live 
happily in the muck. The point is that some 
immigrants do not know how to adapt 
themselves, and are only too liable to make 
passable houses into squalid and smelly 
pits in a short time. 


The coloured immigrants in particular 
have to be helped to adapt themselves, and 
purely “voluntary employment bureaux ” 
in the West Indies would not be enough. 
What do the immigrants do when they have 
entered the country? An immigration 
policy has to be coupled with a policy for 
these people once they have landed at 
Southampton. There should be action to 
deal with the landlords, often West Indians, 
who exploit their countrymen. Who finances 
the landlords who allow eight men to live in 
a small room, charge them thirty bob a 
week each, and find them floor space by 
taking in four on night work and four on 
day work? How can it be that a West 
Indian obtains the minimum £4,000 to buy 
a fair-sized house in Islington ? Even if half 
a dozen of them club together this is a large 
sum. An overall approach to working and 
housing conditions is plainly overdue.— 
Yours faithfully, H. Scott STOKES 
London, SW1 


Drug Prices 


Sir—In your issue of October 7th you com- 
mented upon the Minister of Health’s use 
of S.46 of the Patents Act to buy drugs from 
unlicensed suppliers. It was suggested that 
the Minister’s decision was influenced by 
figures of profit on capital employed, pre- 
pared by a firm of accountants, in respect of 
the subsidiaries of eight American pharma- 
ceutical companies—“ including the four 
companies supplying hospitals with the new 
antibiotics.” 

This statement is incorrect. 
patentee of two of the antibiotics concerned 
(oxytetracycline and tetracycline) was not 
one of the eight companies to which you 
refer, At the time the Minister issued 
invitations to tender Pfizer had quite inde- 
pendently undertaken to submit information 
about its return on capital employed in its 
entire pharmaceutical business. This was 
done, but although the figure was quite close 
to the 20 per cent attributed to British firms, 
and in spite of a demonstration that prices 
in the UK are generally lower than in other 
countries, the data provided had not even 
been discussed when the contracts were 
awarded. 


The 30-35 per cent return which was 
shown by the adjusted figures of the eight 
American companies should be considered 
in the light of the following special circum- 
stances. The compamies were chosen because 
they appeared to be, at that moment, 
some of the most profitable in the industry, 
but the figures relate to the most risky part 
of their business, not- to all their activities. 
It is not reasonable to compare such figures 
with the 20 per cent average of British com- 
panies whose activities include non-pharma- 


.~ceutical operations nor, in view of the fact 


that a whole range of companies in various 
industries has, in recent years, shown similar 
results, is it fair to stigmatise them in par- 
ticular as “ rather on the lush side.” 

The idea that there is something special 
about the profitability of American pharma- 
ceutical companies is widespread, but it is 
easily corrected by reference to the July issue 
of Fortune. The ten companies listed there 
as showing the highest returns on capital 
employed included only one which is 
primarily a pharmaceutical concern, and it 
stood in fifth place.—Yours faithfully, 

P. V. CoLEBROOK 
Chairman and Managing Director, 


Pfizer Ltd. 
Sandwich, Kent 


White Africans 


Sir—Mr Mynott’s letter and a line in your 
own “Memo to Mr Maudling ” (October 
14th) give grounds for a little hope, a little 


Pfizer, the © 
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encouragement. However, you will, I am 
sure, admit that Mr Macleod himself, dur- 
ing his time at the Colonial Office, never 
conceded anything as generous or as forth- 
right as “ we'll surely have to look after the 
settlers.” Even at the party conference at 
Brighton he said once more that the 
minorities in Africa must rely on the good 
will of the Africans. _ 

Mr Mynott’s sentiments are excellent, 
but I doubt whether he has appreciated the 
realities of the Kenya situation, in so far 
as it concerns the British farmers. ‘While 
squatters invade British-owned farms, plant 
their crops, pasture their cattle, enter homes 
and insult and. wound farmers, Mr Paul 
Ngei demands “ the farms which were given 
to us by the God of Africans,” and turns 
his demand into a chant: “The farms 
belong to us, the farms belong to us in 
Africa, the farms belong to us in Kenya.” 

In face of this situation, the compensation 
of individual officials and the placing in 
suitable jobs of technicians and teachers, 
though excellent as minor palliatives, are 
not enough. What is required is the evacua- 
tion of a whole community, before and not 
after the transfer of power. It will now have 
to be planned for, with speed and skill. 
First, however, the Government, Parliament 
and the electorate must be brought to realise 
that an emergency exists, and that an obli- 
gation lies on us all, which it would be 
dishonourable as well as tragic any longer 
to evade. 

As Mr Mynott points out : “ the fate of 
white Africans has been virtually over- 
looked, even by liberal observers.” It may 
prove in-the next month or two no longer 
possible for any observer, however liberal, 
to avert his eyes from a catastrophe to 
which, month after month, I have striven to 
direct attention.—Yours faithfully, 


JOHN CONNELL 
London, SWt 


Local Government 


Sir—In your issue of October 14th Mr 
Alan Yates defends an anomaly in local 
government, which he admits the separate 
existence of Rutland to be, on the ground 
that it reflects the wishes of the inhabitants 
themselves. 


I wish to point to another anomaly which 
has been maintained in the interests of those 
who are not the inhabitants. The justice of 
the claim of Cambridge to be a county 
borough has been recognised by indepen- 
dent tribunals three times in 50 years, so 
that its continued existence as a non-county 
borough must be regarded as an anomaly. 
In this case, however, it can hardly coincide 
with the wishes of the inhabitants of Cam- 
bridge, since one ground of defence for this 
anomaly is that they are under an obligation 
to subsidise those who inhabit the neigh- 
bouring and largely de-rated rural areas. 
There is something to be said for removing 
rather than perpetuating anomalies.—Yours 
faithfully, G. F. Hickson 
Cambridge 
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The Margin of Waste 


The Strategic Air Offensive Against 
Germany, 1939-1945, Vols. I-iV 


By Charles Webster and Noble Frankland. 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 42s. each. 


Air Bombardment 


By Robert Saundby. 
Chatto & Windus. 288 pages. 30s. 


HE four official volumes do not say that 
the bombing of Germany was a costly 
failure. One of the conclusions of this monu- 
mental task of research, analysis and descrip- 
tion is that strategic bombing “made a 
contribution to victory which was decisive.” 
This is a historical judgment made in retro- 
spect. It is not an expression of faith as one 
' may suppose some of Sir Robert Saundby’s 
comments and those made earlier by that 
indomitable and pugnacious commander, 
Sir Arthur Harris, were. Of all men these 
are the two who know best the toil and gal- 
lantry of Bomber Command ; this was their 
policy and their purpose and to deny either 
is cruelly unjust. As the leaders of Bomber 
Command they crystallised in their single- 
minded determination the desire and will 
of the British people to strike back. Bomb- 
ing from the air in the black days of 1942 
and 1943 was practically the only offensive 
weapon Britain could use; and to argue, 
however strong the rational calculations 
against its use, or Over-use, were then and 
are now, that Britain should have held its 
hand is sadly to underrate the emotions that 
underlie the conduct of war. 

The controversy, then or now, was not 
“to bomb or not to bomb,” but about how 
much bombing, when and where. Though 
there were moral objections—and in the final 
phases of the war political ones as well—the 
argument is really about priorities, about the 
use of scarce resources in terms of cost and 
yield. It was this that concerned Sir Henry 
Tizard when he said after the war: “ No one 
thinks now that it would have been possible 
to defeat Germany by bombing alone. The 
actual effort in manpower and resources that 
was expended on bombing Germany was 
greater than the value in manpower of the 
damage caused.” In the war, as these four 
volumes and other evidence have made 
plain, there were serious doubts in White- 
hall about the wisdom of the policies govern- 


ing the air offensive—and there was some 


public disquiet, as the wartime copies of this 
newspaper reveal. 

Should so much of Britain’s resources in 
men, production and scientific effort have 
been devoted to the air offensive ? Which, 
for example, in 1942-43 should have had 


first priority—engines for aircraft or for. 


landing craft? In 1941 and 1942 should 
more of the effort devoted to and by Bomber 


Command have- been switched to the one 
battle that Britain could not afford to lose— 
the battle of the Atlantic? Should more of 
Bomber Command’s skills have been used 
defensively——in bombing, say, the U-boat 
pens—and, later, offensively in tactical sup- 
port of the land and sea forces? These ques- 
tions are in the province of grand strategy 
and it was not the first task of the late Sir 
Charles Webster and Dr Noble Frankland 
to answer them directly. 
What they have done is to make forth- 
rightly clear what the cost of the decision to 
ress ahead with strategic bombing was, and 
ow muddled was the thinking which in- 
formed this decision and affected the 


campaign. That, in doing so, they provide- 


further arguments for those who have ques- 
tioned the priorities given to the air offensive 
is not surprising. Precision daylight bomb- 
ing by British aircraft failed because of the 
strength of the German defences. Selective 
night-time bombing had to be abandoned 
because of its inaccuracy and, in turn, gave 
way —though never quite entirely —to 
general area bombing. This policy was not 
successful, at the time, as Sir Henry Tizard 
and others had argued. Sir Charles Web- 
ster and Dr Frankland say bluntly: 


But the great area offensive of March, 1943, - 


to March, 1944, did not produce direct results 

commensurate with the hopes once enter- 

tained and at times, indeed, feared by the 

Germans themselves. Huge areas in many 

great towns all over Germany were severely 

stricken and some were devastated, but the 
will of the German people was not broken 
nor even significantly impaired and _ the 
effect on war production was remarkably 
small. 
It was not until the Russian and Allied 
forces were poised on the borders of Ger- 
many—until the ring was closing and the 
Germans’ economy was for the first time 
totally extended—that the allied air offen- 
sive became truly effective ; and then it was 
largely directed against Germany’s oil instal- 
lations and transport centres. 

The part Bomber Command then played 
in hastening Germany’s defeat was of de- 
cisive significance. But the earlier failures 
strongly suggest that too much effort, some- 
times maladroitly applied, was concentrated 
on this one weapon of war; it is a ques- 
tion, as it always is in war or economics, of 
the margin of waste. It is upon the reasons 
for the failures that Sir Charles and Dr 
Frankland are so clear and just. With 
means, they say, far less effective than 
expected Bomber Command had to under- 
take a task far more formidable than had 
been supposed, and “ it took more than four 
years to realise and to close the gap.” In 
those four years, Bomber Command learnt 
its job, continually revising its aircraft, its 
manning policies, its training, its naviga- 
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tional aids, its bombs and its tactics. And 
then, in the final phases of the war, the 
authors conclude that “ the potential of the 
strategic air offensive was greater than its 
achievement.” 

The failure to make fully effective use of 
the resources lavished on Bomber Command 
was bound up with the organisation of com- 
mand (there were, in Sir Arthur Harris’s 
phrase, too many fingers in the bomber pie) ; 
with faulty intelligence (for which the 
Ministry of Economic Warfare and the 
Foreign Office must shoulder much of the 
blame) ; with the constant and unresolved 
controversy about area and selective bomb- 
ing (on which the tough character of Sir 
Arthur Harris had an important bearing); 
and above all, with the inability to grasp the 
essential meaning of air superiority. For 
strategic bombing to be successful, Ger- 
many’s fighter force had to be neutralised, 
but a policy of a combined, concentrated 
and selective attack on the sources of the 
German fighter force was not achieved. The 
British Air Staff, the authors say, was “ slow 
to accept this conclusion and, indeed, never 
entirely admitted it.” 

In view of these statements it would be 
ridiculous to charge Sir Charles and Dr 
Frankland with not being tough enough. It 
is equally ridiculous to criticise them for 
making the comments they do because so 
many gallant lives were lost. Casualties 
neither excuse nor justify any action in war. 
The pity of war is that lives pay for success 
or failure, victory or defeat. 


Youth in Rebellion 


Insecure Offenders 
By T. R. Fyvel 


Chatto & Windus. 347 pages. 25s. 
A the end of his speech on the prevention 
of crime at the Tory conference last 
week, Mr Butler spoke of launching z 
national appeal for the “‘ mobilisation of our 
whole society” to combat the spread of 
delinquency among the young. The main 
influence on teenage youth, he said, 

instead of being the family, religion and the 

teacher, was incitement to excitement, whether 

in films, television or commercial advertise- 
ments. 

This, roughly, is also the theme of Mr 
Fyvel’s book. Not that he is much im- 
pressed by the argument that the portrayal 
of violence in the cinema or on television 
(which the courting, gang-forming youth 
rarely watches) is a cause of the increase in 
crime. For him, rebellious youth has to be 
seen in the context of the affluent society 
and all that pertains to it: the consumer 
revolution ; the advertising that sustains it ; 
the commercial build up of ordinary youths 
into teenage idols with fabulous incomes ; 
the decline in the status of the father with 
the rise in teenage earnings and the em- 
ergence of the mother as a breadwinner in 
her own right ; the failure of the state to 
expand and support sufficiently the services 
that affect the rebellious adolescent most 
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nearly—the schools, the probation service, 
youth clubs, playing fields. 

Mr Fyvel, it will be seen, is deeply im- 
pressed by the writings of Professor Gal- 
braith. He also refers to, among others, 
the writings of Professor Titmuss on the 
welfare state and Lady Woolton on social 
pathology. But his book is far more than 
just a rehash of other people’s views. For 
one thing, he has done extensive field work 
among the rebellious young, so often and so 
wrongly, as he points out, all lumped 
together as Teds (he has, incidentally, an 
interesting chapter on the fashions in clothes 
from which the epithet Teddy boy sprang). 
He mixed with them in their caffs, went 
with them to their tailors, visited them in a 
remand home and a borstal. Secondly, he 
neither accepts the views of others un- 
questioningly nor applies what he himself 
saw and was told too dogmatically. 

But Mr Fyvel’s very diffidence prevents 
his book, in the end, from coming up to the 
expectations aroused by the earlier, report- 
ing chapters. He somehow fails to marshal 
his material and his propositions into a con- 
vincing and satisfying whole, and gives the 
impression that he is groping for a synthesis 
that constantly just eludes him. For in- 
stance, he does not reconcile with his main 
theme the increase in delinquency among 
the Russian young in a most unGalbraithian 
milieu. So much has been written about 
juvenile delinquency that is far too sweeping 
and remote from the facts that it is a bit 
unfair to criticise Mr Fyvel for failing to be 
more positive. In any Case, as an account 
of all that it means to be out of step in con- 
temporary society his book deserves to be 
widely read for its detachment and 
humanity. 


Man the Animal 
African Genesis 

By Robert Ardrey. 

Collins. 379 pages. 36s. 


Aaa the increasing sophistication 
of palaeontologists and anthropologists 
no longer allows us to expect the dramatic 
discovery of a missing link between ape and 
man, any promise of new light on man’s 
animal origins is hard to resist. Perhaps, if 


only we knew where we came from, we : 


could see better where we are going ; and 
if we knew how we came to be as we are, 
we could understand why we behave as we 
do. Mr Ardrey has spent six years on this 
quest, visiting laboratories, museums and 
field sites, reading dusty journals, discover- 
ing and synthesising the latest scientific dis- 
coveries. As a dramatist, he is well equipped 
to provide a readable and exciting story of 
his search. Detailed studies of the behaviour 
of fish, bird and monkey, hunts for skull 
fragments extending over decades, patient 
analyses of collections of bone and stone ; 
all are presented with vividness and clarity. 
Even the scientists come alive through Mr 
Ardrey’s typewriter as he describes how he 
took tea with this one at the Athenaeum, 
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was phoned by another at his Johannesburg 
hotel, while a third has the manner of “a 
bull in search of a china shop” and is 
“churning up pre-human remains . . . by 
the bucket load ”—though this description 
conveys little idea of the tedious, heartbreak- 
ing, dogged work lying behind the success 
of the man in question. 


The book has two main themes. On the 
one hand the author claims that the “ con- 
temporary revolution” in science has 
brought with it the disclosure that man is 
neither innocent nor unique, but dominated 
by ineradicable animal instincts, with 
“sapient powers devoted largely, thus far, 


' to the task of hiding from himself all those 


truths which he deems disagreeable.” Is 
this news, a century after “ The Origin of 
Species” and a half century after Freud 
wrote about our instincts and their “ vicis- 
situdes ’? If it is, then Mr Ardrey presents 
it in a dramatic and disturbing fashion, and 
its impact is only partially diminished by his 
carefree juxtaposition of anecdote and ex- 
periment, and his smooth generalisations 
from one species to another which ignore 
hundreds of millions of years of separate 
evolutionary history. 


The second theme concerns the nature 
of the ape-like animal from which man 
arose. Did man come before tools, or tools 
before man? (Surely this is a matter of 
definition ?) Was man a predator or preyed 
upon ? Did he come from stock already 
engaged in intraspecific strife, using 
weapons to strike down their fellows ? Here 
the author has synthesised a mass of diffi- 
cult and obscure material and presented it 
with the excitement of a detective story. He 
has achieved this by pressing a minority 
view, and poking fun at the conservative 
weight of opinion from armchair scientists. 
At the least he gives the lay reader an idea 
of the problems, and he will stimulate many 
to read up more detailed accounts. But even 
the author himself would hardly claim to be 
giving a balanced account of knowledge in 
this difficult, controversial and rapidly 
expanding field. 


Soldiers in Charge 

The Egyptian Army in Politics 

By P. J. Vatikiotis. 

Indiana University Press. 317 pages. $7.95. 


R  VATIKIOTIS’S contention _ that 

Egypt’s military dictatorship may 
provide the pattern of government for other 
Middle East or underdeveloped countries is 
not exactly prophetic. So many have already 
discarded their faltering parliamentary 
systems for brass hat rule. That only 
soldiers have the discipline and technical 
competence to impose social change—and 
unity—on politically immature peoples is 
a tempting argument. Yet the itch for 
democracy dies slowly: many military 
governments are tolerated only as a neces- 
sary evil. In Egypt President Nasser’s most 
outstanding achievement is to have per- 
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suaded the Egyptians that his rule, and his 
revolution, are, of all alternatives, the best. 
That he could not so persuade the Syrians 
has been proved since this book was written. 
But its author has not been caught napping 
by the dissolution of the United Arab 
Republic: “ Egyptians,” he writes, “ but 
not necessarily Syrians, have realised that a 
return to . . . representative government 
would be both unpractical and undesirable.” 
Indeed, his reservations about Syria find 
him at his most far seeing» He describes 
Colonel Nasser’s twin policies of political 
regimentation from Cairo and controlled 
economy as “standard enough for Egypt 
and the Egyptians, but quite alien to the 
less placid Syrians . . . .” 

The conversion of soldier into ruler is of 
course in the Islamic tradition. From 
earliest times the triumphant warriors for 
Islam were rewarded by political office. In 
modern times an army career has moulded 
a number of formidable statesmen from 
Reza Shah to Nuri Said. It was, however, 
defeat (in Palestine), not victory, that gal- 
vanised Egypt’s Free Officers. And, on seiz- 
ing power, they are shown by Mr Vatikiotis 
to have been not so green, politically, as 
they were thought to be. A number had 
been members of the socialist or communist 
parties or the powerful Moslem Brother- 
hood. Their skill in scattering all political 
rivals is seen to have been remarkable. As 
a crowning example one might take Colonel 
Nasser’s promise in 1954 to restore parlia- 
mentary government : Mr Vatikiotis inter- 
prets this promise as a deliberate feint to 
disarm the political parties before finally 
demolishing them. 

Drawing largely on Arabic sources, Mr 
Vatikiotis explains in great detail Colonel 
Nasser’s revolutionary measures and his 
efforts to identify them—through the one- 
party National Union—with the so-called 
popular will. Whether the mass of Egyp- 
tians really wish to co-operate in govern- 
ment or prefer to be told what to do bya 
man they admire and trust is problematic. 
This book does not quite make out its case 
for military government in the abstract. But 
it does make a concrete case for the military 
dictatorship in Egypt. 


Protest too Late 
The Birth of the Bomb 
By Ronald W. Clark. 
Phenix. 223 pages. 16s. 


Bde damp but determined nuclear dis- 
armers have made their protests neatly 
a quarter of a century too late ; the time to 
have demonstrated against the bomb was 
in the late 1930s when scientists first con- 
ceived the possibility of building it, and the 
early 1940s when the British Government 
gave them the facilities to try. It was the 
first government to do so, and although the 
bomb would have been built without this 
British initiative, “ it would probably have 
been made too late for this particular wat.” 
In that case, scientists would have found tt 
difficult to convince anyone of the bomb’s 
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monstrous destructive capacity and the 
present course of world politics might have 
run differently. 

Mr Clark’s purpose is to show how, 
through a series of political accidents, 
Britain came to be the first country to 
sponsor intensive research into nuclear 
weapons. During the inter-war years, when 
physics were in a great state of ferment, 
some of the leading European research 
workers were either Jews or, like the late, 
great Enrico Fermi, married to Jewish girls. 
Nazi persecution turned .these men into 
refugees seeking shelter in Britain and the 
United States. This explosive concentra- 
tion of talent was set to work in wartime 
Britain on the technical problems of design- 
ing and building nuclear weapons. because 
the British Government was convinced that 
the Germans were doing the same. By the 
time the project was transported bodily to 
the United States, much of the laboratory 
spadework had been finished and the time 
had come to hand over to the chemical en- 
gineers who built the plants that built the 
bomb. It is a complicated story, involving 
the tying together of many loose strands, 
but for a professional writer, Mr Clark 
makes unexpectedly heavy weather of it. His 
scientists have no identity. Who did the 
work of separating uranium 235; was it 
Slizard? No, he was the one who went to 
America to build reactors with Fermi, so 
it must have been Peierls . . . or was it 
Rotblat? Sir James Chadwick? No, he 
supervised the programme. The scientist 
from France, Halban? No, he was the one 
who brought the heavy water and refused 
to stay at the Great Western in Paddington 
because he always used the May Fair. Then 
it must have been Peierls . . . wait a minute, 
who is (or what is) Frisch? Perhaps it’s 
Peierls’s Christian name. Oh, what does 
it matter ; the bomb went off, didn’t it? 


After Versailles 


Documents on British Foreign Policy, 
1919-39 


Edited by Rohan Butler and J. P. T. Bury. 
First Series, Vol. XI, 824 pages, 75s. ; 
Third Series, Vol. X, 154 pages, 27s. 6d, 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 


2 First Series of these documents con- 
tinues the very comprehensive coverage 
of the situation in post-Versailles Europe to 
which it has already devoted several 
Volumes. How comprehensive the treat- 
ment is may be judged from the fact that the 
latest volume accords nearly 200 pages to 
the arrangements made for the plebiscite in 
Upper Silesia in the period from January, 
1920, to March, 1921, and nearly 550 pages 
to the settlement of problems in Poland, 
Danzig and the Baltic states during the same 
period. 

Like its predecessors in the series on the 
same theme, the volume is even more impor- 
lant for its account of the situation in these 
areas than it is for British policy in relation 
othem. It is not too much to say that it 
contains the only reliable and detailed assess- 
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ment of the developments that took place in 
these areas during the later stages of the 
Russo-Polish war that at present exists in 
print or is likely to exist for a considerable 
time. It is, of course, the assessment of 
British observers ; but they were the more 
detached in that British policy with regard 
to these developments was to await on them. 

This was particularly true in Upper 
Silesia where it was impossible for Great 
Britain, who had no troops in the area, to 
do more than report on the situation. But 
it was also the case in Poland, Danzig and 
the Baltic states. The British attitude to the 
problems raised by the break-up of the old 
Russian Empire in these areas was that 
nothing should be done which, to quote 
Curzon, would enable “a_ reconstituted 


Russia to demand the restitution of territory’ 


filched from her at a time when she was 
not in control of her own destinies.” It was 
only when Britain was convinced that the 
Russian Government was in favour of the 
independence of the Baltic states that it 
granted them de jure recognition. Its 
ambassadors hailed the Battle of Warsaw, 
in which Poland defeated Russia, in August, 
1920, as one of the decisive battles of the 
world, but in the Russo-Polish war as in the 
Baltic states Great Britain waited on events 
and was content to accept their conse- 
quences. 

The Third Series of the documents being 
now complete, the editors have issued an 
index. It contains reference lists to the 
sovereigns, the holders of political office and 
the diplomatic representatives of all the 
states in addition to an index of persons and 
a subject index to the documents printed 
in the nine volumes of the Third Series. 


Birth of a Nation 


The Emergence of Modern Turkey 
By Bernard Lewis. 


Oxford University Press for Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. 526 pages.: 48s. 


N” surprisingly. among all the peoples 
belonging to the Ottoman empire, the 
Turks themselves were the last to feel the 
urge to assert their separate national iden- 
tity, which for centuries had been sub- 
merged in a sense of loyalty first to Islam 
and secondly to the Ottoman dynasty. It 
was not until the early nineteenth century 
that Turkish writers, largely influenced by 
the research and ideas of European scholars, 
began to show an interest in a separate 
Turkish national consciousness. And when 
the Turkish republic was founded by Kemal 
Ataturk, some forty years ago, the idea of 
a territorial state, based on the Turkish 
nation, and confined within specific (new) 
frontiers, was quite unfamiliar to the vast 
majority of Turks. It is significant that the 
National Pact, in which the Anatolian 
nationalists, led by Ataturk, put forward 
their basic demands in the early days of 
their revolution, speaks of “ Ottoman Mus- 
lims,” but never of “ Turks.” 

It is against this background that modern 
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Turkey, having successfully. established its 
position in the world as a whole, is still pain- 
fully struggling to establish a stable and 
progressive form of government. No English 
writer has described this background with 
greater erudition, objectivity and insight 
than Professor Bernard Lewis in this book. 
It is equally valuable for the scholar 
planning to explore specific lines of research, 
and for the teacher and journalist who have 
to explain and analyse developments in 
modern Turkey. 

The book is divided into two parts. The 
first is largely devoted to a chronological 
account of the efforts made, from the early 
nineteenth century onwards, first by the Sul- 
tans and then by the Young Turks, to 
reform the Ottoman empire ; this is fol- 
lowed by an account of the establishment 
and development of the modern Turkish 
republic. In the second part of the book, 
Mr Lewis discusses in more detail the 
development of the Turks’ sense of cor- 
porate identity and loyalty, of their theory 
and practice of government, of their reli- 
gious and cultural life, and of their econo- 
mic and social order. 

Mr Lewis does not carry his story 
beyond 1950, when for the first time in 
Turkey, power was peacefully transferred 
from one party to another after fair and 
free elections. The hopes aroused by the 
1950 elections have been sadly disappointed. 
But this book, by placing the events of the 
last ten years in their proper perspective 
against the long years of Ottoman rule and 
the long struggle to escape from outmoded 


The East Africa 
High Commission 
1960 


An illustrated report outlining a 
year’s progress in the social, 
research, scientific and economic 
affairs of the three High Com- 
mission territories. 10s. (post 6d.) 





Commodity Series 


Prepared by the Commonwealth 
Economic Committee, this annual 
series gives statistical data of 
world production, consumption 
and trade for groups of allied 
commodities. 


Recent issues include : 

Dairy Produce 7s. 6d. (post 7d.) 
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From the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 
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ideas and ways, suggests that, in the long 
run, the present setbacks may not prove 
irreversible. 


Sick and Hurt 


Medicine and the Navy, 1200-1900: 
Vol. III, 1714-1815 


By Christopher Lloyd and J. L. S. Coulter. 
Livingstone. 414 pages. §0s. 


NTIL 1806, when it was amalgamated 

with the Transport Board, the medical 
department of the navy was administered 
by the Sick and Hurt Board, the commis- 
sioners of which were appointed by the 
Admiralty. The exigencies of war exposed 
its limitations, and what the Secretary to 
the Admiralty called a “‘ new model ” was 
introduced in 1806. When the commis- 
sioners were chided in the last days of the 


_old regime with their want of system and it 


was suggested that they might work longer 
hours, they replied that “six hours a day 
is as long a time as official business can be 
prosecuted with alacrity and effect.” It is 
scarcely surprising that they disappeared 
from history with little official sympathy. 


The industrious authors of this well com- 
piled and definitive volume have described 
the various aspects of the care of the sick 
and hurt during the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries: with skill and vigour. 
They start with a survey of the social status 
and professional accomplishments of sur- 
geons, physicians and apothecaries, an 
interesting study of eighteenth-century 
notions of hierarchy, and before turning to 
the naval hospitals they describe conditions 
of victualling and hygiene and some of the 
medical problems that arose in the succes- 
sive wars of the period. A good chapter 
on “Nelson and the surgeons” brings out 
many of the points dealt with in other 
chapters, for Nelson suffered from most of 
the diseases described in the book and 
underwent more operations than almost any 
other flag officer. “I have all the diseases 
that are,” he said soon after being wounded 
in the eye in Corsica, “but there is not 
enough in my frame to fasten them on.” 
The chapters on the hospitals at Haslar and 
Plymouth are fascinating. The various 
methods of discipline are set out in docu- 
mentary sources of the period, and there are 
many revelations of contemporary attitudes 
towards administration and _ incidentally 
towards religion. Apparently the naval 
hospital at Plymouth was sufficiently good 
to attract sick army deserters, who felt that 
they would get better treatment there than 
in any other place. 


In the last part of the book there is a 
useful account of sea diseases and the 
various ways of treating them. The sections 
on yellow fever show how misleading it is 
to write, as most historians have done, about 
the Seven Years War without mentioning 
it. The last chapter is concerned with the 
very primitive surgery of the period, and 
the final paragraph is about the statistics 
of amputation. It is interesting to note how 
slowly new methods were adopted in many 
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of the arts both of surgery and of general 
medical treatment. For example, with sea 
water all around, the routine use of saline 
solution for burns did not appeal to the 
doctors. As in the twentieth century, how- 
ever, large-scale wars encouraged changes 
in official policy. Thus at the end of the 
eighteenth century lemon juice, for protec- 
tion against scurvy, was made a general 
issue after a delay of forty years. 


The general historian will learn much 
from this volume, although he will have 
to make his own comparisons with what was 
happening in civilian hospitals and civilian 
medicine. Not the least interesting 
material comes from journals and auto- 
biographical reminiscences. Smollett’s 
account of his experiences in “ Roderick 
Random ” is well known, The authors have 
discovered many other examples of such 
material, however, including an unforget- 
table account of the scene in the cockpit of 
HMS Ardent at the battle of Camperdown, 
written by Robert Young, a naval surgeon. 
Governor Cryke’s daily journal at the 
Plymouth hospital is also a superb historical 
source. ; 


OTHER BOOKS 


THE Fasric OF THE HEAVENS. By Stephen 
Toulmin and June Goodfield. Hutchinson. 272 - 
pages. 25s. 

This first volume of four in a series on “ the 
ancestry of science,” part of the work of the 
Nuffield Foundation unit for the history of ideas, 
is an admirable introduction alike to cosmology 
and that increasingly important study—the 
history of scientific thought: an excellent sample 
of scientific exposition in the best humanistic 
style. It should serve students of the humani- 
ties, who may think science and _ scientists 
uncultivated, well. 


TRENDS IN THE AMERICAN ECONOMY IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. Conference on Research 
in Income and Wealth. National Bureau of 
Economic Research. Princeton University Press. 
London: Oxford University Press. 780 pages. 
6. 
. This new tome in a valuable, established, 
series of analytical studies by North America 
economists, brought together by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, throws much 
light on the recent background of the develop- 
ing American and Canadian economies, Balances 
of trade and payments, investment in railroads 
and canals, etc., wages and dividends, and prices 
and production of both primary and industrial 
products are carefully tabulated, with studies of 
interregional and other contrasts, It is another 
sourcebook for economics libraries provided by 
the indefatigable bureau and its officers, and it is 
germane to current disputes about “ growth.” 


CHANGING PATTERNS IN SouTH AsIA. By Ian 
Thomson, Barrie and Rockliff with Pall Mall 
Press. 166 pages. 18s. 

For the layman who is interested. in, but 
baffled by, news items from West Pakistan to 
the Philippines, Mr Thomson has performed a 
service. Larger tomes are overburdened with 
the history of a complex area or heavy with 
charts and statistics. Reporters’ books are often 
circumscribed by individual experience. Mr 
Thomson may not write as compellingly as some 
foreign correspondents, but he has a selective 
mind, His originality consists in presenting 
South Asja in terms of its dominant ideas: 
nationalism and_racialism, democracy, com- 
munism and socialism, Islam, Hinduism and 
Buddhism. It is a rewarding method, for each 
of his exposés is illustrated by examples drawn 
from the contemporary scene. 
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ARCHITECTS : Harry W. Weedon, F.R.1.B.A., & Partners. 


Mr. Philip Wyatt, Managing Director of 
Holland & Hannen and Cubitts (North 
West) Limited, says: 

“One of the most important industrial 
projects on Merseyside, the Fisher & 
Ludlow factory required a construction 
team able to build at speed with close 
attention to economy and quality. Detailed 
planning and co-operation at all stages 
between client, architect and contractor 
has lead to early completion of this pro- 
ject. It demonstrates the advantages of 
working closely together with an efficient 
construction team.” 





By Ian 
Pall Mall 
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By pooling their vast resources, 
extensive experience and intimate 
knowledge of Eastern affairs, these 
three Banks are superlatively well 
equipped to offer a comprehensive 
service. Their informed counsel 
and invaluable help could be your 
‘key’ to profitable trade with the 
East and the Middle East. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


Head Office: Hong Kong 
London Office: 9 Gracechurch Street, EC3 


MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 15 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 
West End Branch: 123 Pall Mall, London SW1 


THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


Head Office: 7 King William Street, London EC4 
Group total assets exceed £445 million 
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BRITAIN 
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COMMON MARKET 


Do you know 
how the Common Market would affect— 


—FARMERS AND —TAXPAYERS AND 
INDUSTRIALISTS ? CONSUMERS ? 
—INVESTMENT AND 
EMPLOYMENT? 


In short, how much do you know about 


the Common Market? 


We can help 


The latest report issued by our Intelligence 
Department deals with these points among 
others, and gives all the essential background 
information. It may tell you more than you 
know already; and will almost certainly tell 
you more than that irritating man next to you 
always appears to know. 


Copies are freely obtainable on application to : 


THE INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT 


BARCLAYS BANK 
LIMITED 


54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON EC3 
or to any branch. 
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Interest Rates and $2.80 


HEN investors sell equity shares because they are 
\ X, worried about the balance of payments one does not 
normally expect them to buy gilt-edged. Yet this 
is what has happened on the London Stock Exchange in 
the past fortnight ; at the very moment. that the City has 
become so concerned about the competitiveness of British 
industry, it has started talking about the likelihood of interest 
rates coming down. More extraordinary still, the talk-down 
was set in motion by the Bank of England itself. The 4 per 
cent reduction in Bank rate a fortnight ago was accompanied 
by a revealing speech from the new Governor, Lord Cromer, 
which made it clear that he was as concerned as his pre- 
decessor about the “disproportionate use” of monetary 
measures. In a phrase that the City has since repeated to 
itself many times he asked: “ Are the money rates we have 
seen in this country in recent years the most appropriate to 
achieving the rate of progress we would like to see ? ” Spurred 
by these ruminations, the City has reminded itself that the 
balance of the budget is the most disinflationary since the 
days of Sir Stafford Cripps—so much for disproportionate 
reliance On monetary measures alone—and is reviving the 
original interpretation of the April budget as. implying that 
pressure On gilt-edged would be reduced. This prognosis was 
tudely shattered by the summer exchange crisis. Now, the 
talk internationally is of “ co-ordinating” Britain’s interest 
rates to obviate a renewed inflow of hot money, and this is 
seen as another reason for interest rates to fall. 
Prudent men cannot, of course, go so far as to advocate 
a general relaxation of credit restrictions. So, while the 
authorities reduce Bank rate, they affirm that this marks no 
relaxation in credit restrictions. They are thereby subscribing 
implicitly to the view that the 
price of credit has no essential 
part in regulating the quantity. 
The ultimate logic of this argu- 
ment leads to what one school 
has long advocated—that high 
interest rates are an irrelevant 
extravagance, and that credit 
can be kept tight but cheap. 
City institutions, contrary to 
the popular view but for good 
teasons of their own, dislike 
high interest rates: they limit 
their business. But the Bank 
of England can be expected to 
take a longer view and think 
through the implications of its 


Fecke 
TET ere 





“no green light ” reductions. The fact is that on both external 
and internal grounds, high interest rates are in the long-term 
category of Britain’s present recovery programme. Seven 
per cent Bank rate, and more directly the associated level of 
domestic overdraft rates and bond yields, should be regarded, 
not as crisis rates, but as norms for the new situation, as 
relevant to the defence of $2.80 as toughness on wages and 
government expenditure. The Bank of England, naturally, 
is more concerned than anybody to protect and retain the 
present fixed parity ; it cannot expect Mr Hare and Mr Brooke 
to do the job by themselves. 


I NTERNALLY, it is now clear that in this economy it is only 
when interest rates are around their recent levels that 
they begin to have a real impact on business and investment 
decisions. For years, while the authorities were fumbling 
with Bank rate at the levels that would have been high in 
the past, the critics were pointing out why four or five per 
cent on borrowed money was nowadays a negligible factor. 
Admittedly the doctrine of permanent inflation has lost favour 
since then, but it is still probably true that to restore interest 
rates to those levels now would remove such restraining 
influence as they now have. Some critics of course will assert 
that this influence is itself excessive, and Lord Cromer himself 
appeared to range himself with them. It is hardly excessive 
on savings—the Governor’s next question was: “Are we 
saving enough ?” And the restraints on economic growth in 
Britain in recent years surely stem from a different source. 
The most important check on investment in productive 
assets is not the cost of the money but unce .ainty about 
future demand, wuich is partly 
caused in turn by_ periodic 
upsets from the Government’s 
impositions of purchase tax or 
changes in hire purchase con- 
trols. The burden of evidence 
that industrialists give about 
interest rates is that they will 
never be a decisive element on 
a project which is clearly called 
for by the state of demand ; 
and this is as it should be. In 
so far as high interest rates 
encourage a curtailing of fringe 
projects, which there will 
always be, they relieve pressure 
on the economy and thereby 
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reduce the need for government restraints that tend to stop, 
not the least productive, but the most productive investment. 
Thus in the present context it would surely be the negation 
of economic priority to bring Bank rate down, let gilt-edged 


rise, and relieve the pressure on the builders of municipal . 


swimraing pools or factory canteens while leaving Coventry 
on short time. 

The one point at which high interest rates could now have 
undesirable results is in the cost of export finance. Since 
Britain needs to give a special boost to exports at present 
and since international conventions about export credit have, 
most unfortunately, pretty well gone by the board, there is 
now a case for a special export finance corporation able to 
supply cheap finance, on a highly selective basis. The problem 
must be tackled directly: it would be absurd to bring down 
the whole structure of interest rates, or even all rates for 
exporters, because foreign governments give occasional credit 
subsidies for specific export contracts. 

In the domestic economy, therefore, high interest rates— 
very high rates by old standards—are needed to act as a modest 
but not insignificant selective brake on less urgent investment, 
and financially to maintain a due balance between fixed- 
interest securities and equity shares in the capital market. 
Externally, high interest rates have a more direct function— 
which, because of all the furore about that nebulous entity 
“hot money,” is rarely understood. 


LUNTLY, the point is this. The course of Britain’s balance 
B of payments in the past ten years shows conclusively 
that, whatever targets may have been set up by the Treasury, 
Britain has been unable to earn the very large surplus (£450 
million was the last official estimate) that would be necessary 
to cover its large outward investment commitments and 
improve the extraordinarily weak ratio of quick monetary 
assets to liabilities (gold reserves to sterling balances). Nor 
is there any real prospect that at the exchange rate of $2.80 
a surplus of this magnitude will consistently be attainable in 
future. This does not mean that the exchange rate is wrong, 
or that devaluation would be the right remedy. It does mean 
that in present circumstances some offset to the large invest- 
ment commitments must be found ; and that some under- 
pinning of the reserve position must be achieved. This is 
the key external argument for high London interest rates. 

A few years ago London was easily the cheapest centre in 
Europe, if not in the world, to borrow. It may not have 
appeared so on the basis of comparative Bank rates ; but the 
highly organised London capital market has always offered a 
spread of rates that is smaller beyond official rates, and smaller 
too between different categories of creditworthy borrowers, 
than market interest rates in other centres. It takes a Bank 
rate of 7 per cent in Britain to bring bank lending rates to 
the level of 73-9 per cent prevalent in Germany with a 
Bank rate of 3 per cent. Even in the United States, where 
the official discount rate is also 3 per cent and the prime loan 
‘rate is 44 per cent, many small and middle-sized businesses 
are paying 6 per cent on their bank loans, and after allowing 
for differences between loan accounts and overdrafts, some of 
them may be paying an effective rate as high as their English 
counterparts. In Holland and Switzerland, admittedly, the 
whole structure of interest rates is lower than in Britain, but 
these capital markets have a distinctly limited capacity, and 
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have to ration their allotment to outsiders. Thus it needs a 
Bank rate around the current level to get rid of an actual 
incentive to commercial firms to borrow in London rather 
than abroad. 

In the bond market, admittedly, yields in London, even 
allowing for the smaller commissions that prevail in this sector 
of the capital market too, are now at last significantly higher 
than in most markets outside Latin America. This comparison 
itself is apt to be taken in the City as something of a slight— 
but it is an accurate and desirable reflection of Britain’s diffi- 
culty in balancing its international payments. Bond yields 
of 63 per cent plus are an effective deterrent to overseas 
borrowers. The overseas sterling countries have now become 
quite accustomed to looking elsewhere: in the first six months 
of this year alone they borrowed £281 million from non- 
sterling sources, or almost twice as much as their annual intake 
from such sources five years ago. At the same time, large 
companies in Britain now have a distinct incentive to borrow 
abroad when they can, and, very belatedly, it is now Treasury 
policy to encourage them to do so. Thirdly, high yields in 
the London capital market attract the overseas investor: the 
Treasury has now detected £100 million of portfolio invest- 
ment in the second half of 1960, and it admits that its 
information is not complete. A new burst of such portfolio 
investment should be taking place now. 


It is at this point that people are apt to raise the spectre 
of money that is not worth having because it is apt to flow 
out again very fast: overseas portfolio investment, it is said, 
is at best lukewarm, while investment in Treasury bills or 
local authority deposits is palpably hot. The caution cannot 
be dismissed ; but neither can Britain’s continuing need to 
attract foreign capital. This is the baby that must not be 
thrown out with the bathwater. A high structure of interest 
rates in Britain will, in divers ways, help to redress the balance 
in Britain’s long-term capital account. At the same time, 
admittedly, it will tend to attract the loose money that moves 
from centre to centre for a turn in the interest rate, but is-still 
more prone to a dabble in exchange speculation. No monetary 
authority relishes this loose money. But in present circum- 
stances there is no reason why Britain should be embarrassed 
by it—certainly not to the extent of reducing the attraction 
for foreign money as a whole. Indeed, while Britain has 
$1,500 million owing to the International Monetary Fund 
there is an urgent purpose to which every pound of short- 
term investment here should be put: for the only acceptable 
way of coping with excessive movements of short-term funds 
is to compensate them with official funds, and the compensa- 


- tion machinery through IMF happens at present to be in 


urgent need of the boost that an early United Kingdom repay- 
ment could give it. 

The time to start thinking that Britain’s short-term rates 
might be too high will be only when the whole IMF loan has 
been repaid. But even then care might be needed to avoid 


BANK DEPOSITS IN BRITAIN 


(£ million) 
Clearing Banks Merchant Banks* 
Total Total 
residents) § 

CH FRir os be cas aves 6,929 151 71 

PKS i cesnwee 7,199 212 (100) 

Pe ca vice sale'es 7,667 259 (114) 

on ELT Oe 7,831 424 (174) 
PEAT a isncbe ences 7,709 430 (193) 


* Members of Accepting Houses Committee. 
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bringing the whole structure of rates down in a way that 
brought money market rates in London to the international 
level but took commercial borrowing rates far below it. In 
practice a sustained inflow of funds to London should itself 
tend to narrow the differential in short-term rates, by raising 
them in foreign centres and also by reducing them in London. 
The Bank of England at the moment feels bound to exert a 
sharp brake on any falling away in Treasury bill rates—which 
makes its unexpected reduction in Bank rate still more in- 
explicable. -But over the years, once it becomes clear that 
something like the present level of long-term rates is here to 
stay, this change in expectations should itself take pressure 
off the short-term market. It is only when borrowers expect 
interest rates to fall, as local authority treasurers have done ever 
since rates started rising from 3 per cent, that they are willing 
to pay significantly more for short-term money than for long. 
This is the case for saying, as the Radcliffe committee did, that 
the authorities can help guide the capital market by taking 
a view of rates. Lord Cromer perhaps came nearer to that 
than the Bank has ventured in the past; it is a pity that 


the view he implicitly expressed should have been such a 


debatable one. 


T may be, therefore, that short money rates in London 
I should in time become somewhat lower in relation to long- 
term rates. But it would be highly dangerous to try to force 
such a development under the mirage of a “ two tier ” struc- 
ture of rates, rigging the market so that the government pays 
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as little as possible on its floating debt, especially that held 
by foreigners. Advocates of this course tend to forget that 
the foreigners might then withdraw their money: as a note 
on page 280 points out, London’s hold on the reserves of 
overseas sterling countries now rests very largely on the 
relatively high return that it offers. 

More generally, the two-tier solution, like the similar idea 
of “tight but cheap ” credit, is not compatible with a highly 
organised and reasonably free capital market such as London’s. 
Suppose Bank rate were brought down to 4 per cent and 
special deposits were raised pari passu—a scheme which has 
already been suggested by some observers, and might be held 
to be in line with the logic of this month’s Bank rate reduction. 
Bank overdrafts would be as tight as they are now—and 
manifestly under-priced. A wide gap would emerge between 
rates in the officially influenced and the free sectors of the 
money market ; and the same gap between deposit rates would 
give a further stimulus to the growth of the unorganised sector. 
Even now the clearing banks, with their uncompetitive deposit 
rates, are standing still while the merchant banks and overseas 
banks sweep forward. Either special deposits will have to be 
imposed on every City institution ; or the authorities must rely 
mainly on the price mechanism—interest rates—as a credit 
regulator. The prospect of Britain’s entry into the common 
market sharpens the choice. For if once the financial barriers 
begin to come down, the technical superiority that the City of 
London has even now over Continental facilities will necessi- 
tate a brake, of one kind or the other, to stop it lending more 
than the balance of payments can stand. 


Cunard Heaves To 


cold feet round the boardroom table of Cunard Steam- 

ship Company has brought about the decision that the 
liner company’s critics, within the shipping industry and out- 
side, have said right from the start it ought to take—not to 
build a replacement for the Queen Mary of the size, capacity 
and design that until now the company has stubbornly 
favoured. Just in time Cunard has saved itself from being 
stuck for thirty years with a maritime white elephant, which 
never had a chance of being profitable (why, if otherwise, ask 
for a subsidy ?) and which, rather than fostering prestige, 
would merely have invited professional scorn. 

In the bleak situation that has descended upon Cunard this 
year, the decision to postpone placing any order for a new 
passenger liner was perhaps inevitable as well as sensible. The 
group as a whole, Sir John Brocklebank announced, will incur 
a“ substantial overall loss” this year. Preference dividends 
are to be paid, but if any distribution is made to ordinary 
stockholders—a matter yet to be considered—then it will have 
‘0 come from reserves. The group is currently losing money 
not only on its passenger operations but also, more surpris- 
ingly, in cargo carrying. While the two Queens are still 
carning a profit, the Cunard Company itself is making a “heavy 
loss.” So is Thos. & Jno. Brocklebank, one of the group’s 
‘wo major freight subsidiaries, mainly because of difficulties in 
the India trade. And, for another year, Cunard Eagle Airways 


T the eleventh hour a combination of belated wisdom and 


is deep in the red too. 

Without stretching historical analogies too far, a comparison 
can be made with the events of thirty years ago when the 
collapse of passenger and cargo traffic at the time of the slump 
forced Cunard to stop work on the Queen Mary itself. But 
the ship that was then on John Brown’s slipway was something 
new and bold in mercantile technology, even if it now reminds 
a generation used to transatlantic jet travel of the dinosaur. 
The Q3 Cunard had in mind was little more than a moderately 
updated replica of the Queen Mary. It reflected none of the 
advances in naval architecture achieved, for instance, by the 
designers of P & O’s Oriana, the 45,000-ton passenger liner 
built by Vickers-Armstrongs—which in partnership with Swan 
Hunter submitted the lowest tender for the Q3 (still under 
£30 million even after allowing for increases in costs under 
the customary escalation clauses of a shipbuilding contract). 
Even if traffic and profits had been maintained, Cunard states 
that the new ideas in the Swan Hunter-Vickers tender, particu- 
larly on weight, hull design, and the ratio of power to size 
and speed, would have needed “ time for evaluation before 
any final commitment on the size and performance of a new 
ship.” These ideas, Sir John confessed, “will profoundly 
influence our thinking in regard to any large ship which may 
later be built for this service.” Not only laymen, but also 
other shipping men, wonder why it took so long for the light 
to dawn. 
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These new thoughts on passenger liner design and_ the 
parlous state of current operations have pushed Cunard into 
making a “complete re-assessment” of its services in the 
north Atlantic—of the organisation needed to operate them, 
of the type of vessel which can profitably be employed in the 
future, of the capital that will have to be invested, and of the 
profits that can be earned from employing this capital. This 
re-assessment, which Sir John reckoned would take several 
months to complete, will also involve the “‘ extent of Cunard’s 
investment in air transport ” and its relationship with Cunard’s 
shipping interests, though until Cunard Eagle learns the final 
outcome of its application to fly schedule services to New 
York (against which BOAC is appealing) and its other 37 
licence applications now pending, little hard planning can 
be done. 


INCE Cunard first began to think seriously some three or 
four years ago about replacing the Queens, the pattern 
of transatlantic travel has changed completely. Up to 1957, 
crossings by sea had still been rising slowly year by year ; 
since then the number of passengers choosing to go by sea has 
been dropping consistently. Until 1957, it could reasonably be 
said that the north Atlantic airlines were carrying little more 
than the new traffic they themselves had generated. The dif- 
ference between the price of an air ticket and a sea passage 
(which included several more days’ board and lodging) still put 
a considerable premium on speed. But with the introduction 
of economy class fares, and more charter flying in the last few 
years, the airlines are now carrying not only new transatlantic 
travellers but a good fifth of the million passengers the sealines 
were lifting at their peak in 1957. The inroads of air competi- 
tion have been especially deep in Cunard’s cherished preserve 
—passengers willing to pay first class prices for superior 
accommodation and congenial company, the kind of traveller 
that the French Line, for instance, in designing the France, 
which goes into service early next year, decided to 
relinquish. 


The long term trend is decidedly against sea travel. Cunard 
is probably not alone in believing that there will still be a 
hard core of Atlantic crossers who would like to travel at 
least one way by sea. The problem is guessing how many 
these are. Not all of this year’s circumstances will last. 
At present there is more sea-going passenger capacity plying 


on the north-Atlantic than two or three years ago. Part of | 


this year’s very severe drop on traffic, particularly since July, 
reflects the Berlin crisis, President Kennedy’s appeal to 
Americans to spend a holiday at home, as well as such con- 
tinuing but probably passing factors as the decline in Canadian 
immigration and the sluggishness of the north American 
economy. But the airlines will not quickly fill the 45 per cent 
extra capacity the jets have given them this year. Increased 
capacity both on sea and by air, coupled with this year’s check 
in the growth of total transatlantic traffic, have badly hit the 
load factors and profitability of both types of carrier. For 
the sealines, two sharp wage increases within twelve months 
of each other, in August, 1960, and June, 1961, have sent costs 
up at a time when competition from both sea and air pre- 
cludes compensatory fares increases. 


After selling the Media and Parthia, Cunard now has eight 
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passenger liners, totalling 322,000 gross tons, on the north- 
Atlantic. The three ships serving the presently unprofitable 
Canadian trade are all new. Two of the other five on the 
New York run are also postwar, leaving the two Queens and 
the Mauretania, all built in the thirties. Reconditioned, both 
the Queens could be operated for another ten years, but 
whether they would continue to be profitable in competition 
with the United States and the France is far from certain. 
Cunard’s own share of the declining sea trade has, moreover, 
been falling. Ten years ago its liners-carried a third of all 
sea-going passengers ; today its share is less than a quarter. 
But if Cunard does decide not to replace either of the Queens, 
it will effectively have withdrawn from any major role in the 
trade that throughout its existence has formed the bedrock 
of its operations. Sir John Brocklebank did not preclude the 
possibility this week that, after completing its re-assessment, 
the company might yet decide to build a new passenger liner. 
It could either be a 4-screw 70,000 tonner, costing not much 
less than the Q3, but capable of undertaking cruises during 
the lean winter season ; or a smaller 2-screw 60,000 tonner 
costing perhaps {20-22 million. Even the smaller of the two 
would be bigger than the vessel other shipping companies 
would choose if they were in Cunard’s place. And it is by no 
means certain that Cunard 
would again secure an offer 
of subsidy from the govern- 
ment. Cunard’s decision 
to postpone building has 
given the government its 
chance of escaping from its 
imprudent commitment at 
the general election of 
1959. Until Cunard com- 
pletes its reappraisal, Mr 
Marples said on Thursday, 
the question of financial 
assistance will be held 
open. But he added that the government’s offer had been 
based “on the understanding that an order for the new 
ship would be placed this autumn.” The Cunard subsidy 
had been prompted partly by the growing threat of unemploy- 
ment in shipbuilding. Nothing at present in sight seems 
likely to stem the recession in this industry, in the five dis- 
appointed yards that tendered or the others ; but the govern- 
ment might decide there are better ways of tackling this 
problem than putting £18 million into one expensive ship. 


Whether or not Cunard does eventually decide to order 
another liner, it will still have to answer one fundamental 
question—whether to remain in independence or merge with 
another suitable shipping company. Sir John Brocklebank has 
said that he is always thinking of the possibility of merging, 
although he has no proposals before him at present. The two 
likely partners most often mentioned are P & O, because it 
has a complementary business, and Furness Withy, for the 
opposite reason that it is a competitor. A merger with Furness 
Withy would offer the additional opportunity of combining 
British United Airways and Cunard Eagle. The chairman of 
Furness Withy sits on Cunard’s board and the two companies 
have previously thought of entering an operating agreement. 
But whether Cunard decides to go into partnership or not, It 
will never be the same company again. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 











IN THE MARKETS 


A Hedge against Deflation 


lz latest word in Throgmorton Street 
is that “everyone ought to hold some 
gilts as a hedge against deflation.” Behind 
this quip lies the implication that, while 
there may be nothing much to go for in 
equity shares at the moment, there may be 
something in the gilt-edged market. There 
the possibility of a further reduction in 
Bank rate has been canvassed and prices 
have continued to move ahead. Some further 
buying of short dated bonds by the banks 
has occurred and other institutions and in- 
dividuals, including some surtax payers 
attracted by the low couponed stocks, have 
continued to find the medium dated stocks 
attractive. But the really significant sign of 
strength in the market is that this week 
prices of the long dated issues have risen 
steadily. On Wednesday, for example, the 
tap price of 53 per cent 2008-12 stock was 
raised twice to 83 cum dividend, equivatent 
to a rise of ¢ in the net price in the week. 
The authorities still have plenty of this 
stock to sell, though their holdings of 
short and medium dated stocks are thin. 
But there has been quite a substantial 
amount of switching, first, from the shorts 
to the medium dated stocks and more 
recently from the medium dated to the 
longer dated stocks. In this process the 
authorities have sold some of the long dated 
issues and replenished their holdings of 
medium dated stocks a little. 
Aug. 4 Oct.4 Oct. 11 Oct. 19 
1961 1961 += 1961S «1961 «196 
Excheq. 3% 62/63 94516 94233, 95!532 955g 
Conv. 434% 1963 967g 97'32 973, Ble 98lg 


Sav. 2'2% 64/67. 803;¢ 81332 83 835g 84115. 
Funding 3466/68 78!5;¢ 792932 81!3) 81293, = 823!39 
Treas. 513% 08/12 81932 or 82 82 823, 
War Loan 313%. 492732 52532 512532 = $2332 522339 
Pa os. colqmenee 54/-t  50/8'4t 46/7'2 47/4', 46/10!, 
GEN... comeues 94/6 89/9 86/6 81/6 79/9 

Ils «+00. ceeeny 73/6 69/3 59/10!.* 58/1',* 59/i', 
Ind Coope TA... 13/6 13/4', 12/9 13/- 13/10!, 
M. & Spencer ‘A’103/4!, 1062/6 1101/3 99/7', 99/7! 
Metal Box ...... 89/10! 83/- 82/- \/- 78/3 
Unilever ....... 150/6 143/9 143/— 1t47/—-  149/3 

* Ex dividend. + Adjusted for scrip issue. 


Gilt edged prices are shown net. 


The decision by investors to go longer 
was reflected in gilt-edged prices this week, 
when the fall in equity prices was checked, 
but the original decisions may easily have 
been taken a few days before when equity 
Prices were still sliding. This slide was not 
teally checked until after the weekend, 
though it was clear before then that the 
Pressure of selling was slackening. The 
tally that occurred in the middle of the week 
Was only modest and was not accompanied 
by any increase in business. It was sufficient 
(0 bring the Financial Times index up from 
ts low point of 284.7 to 288.0 and to limit 
the fall in The Economist indicator to 4 
Points, at 342.7. The lack of drive in the 


industrial market was clearly illustrated this 
week when dealings began in the shares of 
United Real Property Trust. Its offer for 
sale had been over-subscribed nine times 
but the new shares, after opening at a very 
small premium on the issue price of 18s., 
fell quickly, on selling by the stags, to 
16s. 6d. They have since recovered to the 
issue price. It-is not many months ago that 
property issues similar to this one achieved 
—and maintained—high premiums. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


A Check 


+. improvement in Britain’s external 
trading account which had been pro- 
ceeding since late 1960 may have been 
checked in September, when the gap be- 
tween Britain’s export and import shipments 
as valued by the Board of Trade jumped 
from £40 million to £70 million and the 
seasonally adjusted estimate of the gap more 
than doubled from £22 million to £49 mil- 
lion. There is admittedly one source of con- 
solation, though it is a negative one: the 
figures for the previous three months, June 
to August, were swollen by exceptionally 
large exports of ships, which in August 
amounted to some £264 million, compared 
with a monthly average of £43 million in 
1960. Thus there has not necessarily been 
a real deterioration in September ; what is 
disappointing is that the improvement has 
not been carried further, as it has to be for 
the balance of payments to be restored to 
adequate surplus. 

After seasonal adjustment the monthly 
crude trade gap has narrowed from an 
average of £83 million in the last quarter of 
1960 to £64 million in the first quarter of 
this year, £43 million in the second quarter, 
and £34 million in the third quarter. The 
trend of slightly falling imports and a slow 


. improvement in exports is still evident, but 


only just: in the third quarter exports were 
one per cent higher than in the preceding 
three months (even with the ships) while 
imports were one per cent down. The 
Treasury’s downward revision of the element 
of freight in the cif figures has reduced the 
overstatement in the deficit from £40 
million to about £37 million, so that on a 
payments basis, valuing both imports and 
exports fob, the visible trade balance and 
the current account as a whole are probably 
just back in surplus. 


Britain still seems to be lagging behind 
its competitors as a whole in its export 
results—though it is no longer bottom of 
the league. The Board of Trade’s pro- 
visional figures for world exports of manu-. 
factures in the first half of 1961 show that 
exports by the main industrial countries 
were on average § per cent higher than in 
the same period of 1960 (the increase in 
1960 over 1959 was as much as 15 per cent). 

UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 
(£ million per month ; seasonally adjusted) 


e- 
Exports exports Imports Crude 


fob fob cif deficit 
1960 :— 
3rd quarter... 290 13 385 82 
4th ate 295 12 390 83 
1961 :— 
Ist quarter .. 309 12 385 64 
2nd eed 306 13 362 43 
3rd ie 309 15 358 34 
een 306 12 354 36 
Pr eeess 282 13 365 70 
DONG isis 3 8 331 15 367 21 
WO Ska vss os 307 16 354 31 
August...... 324 iS 361 22 
September* . 297 i4 360 49 
Jan.-Sept.* .. 308 13 369 48 


* Provisional. 
Note :—The different valuation of imports and exports 
in these figures means that the deficit shown here is over- 
stated by an average of around £37 million a month. 


Britain’s increase in the first six months of 
the year was 3 per cent, compared with in- 
creases of over IO per cent recorded by 
Western Germany, Italy, Sweden, and 
Switzerland. Below Britain were the United 
States, with an increase of 2 per cent, and 
France with an increase of under one half 
of one per cent, but both these countries 
achieved large increases between 1959 and 
1960. 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


Sterling in Strong Demand 


TERLING continues to be in strong 

demand in the exchange markets. The 
rate slipped back a shade on the announce- 
ment of the September trade figures before 
last weekend, but it quickly touched a new 
peak of $2.79%, and the authorities are 
believed to have taken dollars in to the 
reserves on each of the first three days of 
this week. There is still a good deal of 
covering of short positions created by bear 
sales of sterling earlier in the year; and 
new money is certainly coming in for short 
term investment. The discount on forward 
sterling has narrowed, possibly as a result of 
some speculative purchases, and the cost of 
forward cover has been reduced to 3} per 
cent on an annual basis. This partly 
follows an equivalent narrowing in the 
interest rate differential. The London 
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Treasury bill rate fell sharply last week by 
s per cent to a shade over 6 per cent ; 
covered arbitrage in Treasury bills now 
offers a margin in favour of London over 
New York of 4 per cent, compared with 
s» last week. 

In the discount market the Bank of Eng- 
land has now applied the brakes quite 
noisily, forcing the market to take a con- 
siderable amount of money at Bank rate. In 
the mortgage market supply and demand 
interact rather more freely, and the large 
offerings from industrial companies at home 
and bankers overseas have reduced the rate 
on seven day money from 7 to 6% per cent. 
Before this, the Treasury last weekend 
followed the market in the usual way by 
reducing the rate for loans of less than 15 
years from the Public Works Loans Board 
from 73 to 7} per cent as an adjustment to 
the Bank rate cut (it is now again out of 
line) ; the rate on longer loans is unchanged 
at 7 per cent. 

The dollar has been rather stronger this 
week against all currencies except sterling 
and the Swiss franc. Its strengthening 
against the mark, pretty clearly, though not 
equally obviously, was associated with the 
50 megaton blast from Mr Khrushchev, and 
the same influence was cited to explain simi- 
lar gains for the dollar in Amsterdam, Paris 
and Milan. The Swiss, or rather the opera- 
tors acting through Switzerland, presum- 
ably prefer gold, which has again been in 
active demand from private holders this 
week. In London the dollar price has con- 
tinued to be quoted in the range $35.18-21 
a fine ounce ; central banks are still absent 
as buyers, and the Russians as sellers. 

The Swiss government has now formally 
asked the Berne parliament to approve its 
proposed loan to Britain. The amount is 
21§ million francs (nearly £18 million) 
which is rather more than market sources 
had at first expected. Interest is at 3 per 
cent and repayment is to be in Swiss francs 
by the end of 1964. The loan thus provides 
assistance on the same lines as that granted 
by other countries through the International 
Monetary Fund, of which Switzerland is 
still not a member. The loan will fund 
Basle central banking credits that have not 
yet been repaid, and it is unlikely therefore 
that there will be any transfer across the 
exchanges. 


THE ECONOMY 


Output Speculative 


ACTORY holidays are not always taken at 

precisely the same time each year, so 
the course of industrial production between 
July and August is more than customarily’ 
difficult to correct for seasonal variations. 
The fact that the official index of output, 
after adjustments intended to allow for 
holiday habits, failed to register any further 
gain in August, following successive 
monthly improvements from 122 to 125 
(1954=100) since May, should not neces- 
sarily be taken as meaning, therefore, that 


BUSINESS NOTES 


the economy’s incipient growth has been 
nipped in the bud. The one point drop 
in the seasonally corrected index of manu- 
facturing output, from 127 in July to 126 
in August, could also turn out to have been 


contrary to trend—or even to reflect the | 


chance effect of “ rounding off.” 

But it was in August that the recession 
in steel stocks first began to have a major 
impact upon the current production of the 
steel mills, and the decline in steel produc- 


INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
(1954=100: seasonally adjusted) 


All industries Manufacturing ., 

1960 1961 1960 61 
January ..... 119 120 122 121 
February.... 119 121 122 123 
March ...... 120 121 123 124 
ee 121 123 124 125 
PION sade ye 121 122 124 123 
eee 120 124 123 127 
HAY: occa wise 120 125 123 127 
AUZUSt.....00 121 125 124 126 


tion is likely to continue for some months 
to come. August was also a bad month for 
the motor industry, even after allowing for 
the varied incidence of holidays ; nor is 
car output likely to improve much in the 
coming winter months. Against that, engin- 
eering output and construction work were 
still holding up under the intense pressure 
of past orders; though new orders for 
capital goods, as this week’s figures of 
approvals for new industrial building pro- 
jects confirm, have for some time been flow- 
ing in at a much lower rate. The chemical 
industry is still working at a high rate and 
there appears to have been some slight 
increase in July and August in the produc- 
tion of textiles and clothing. Manufacturers 
of household equipment, on the other hand, 
have still to experience any real improve- 
ment. All in all, the grounds for reckoning 
on much of a further improvement in output 
are hardly very encouraging. 


MOTORS 


Shadows over the Show 


HE leaders of the motor industry (whose 

long-term problems are discussed in a 
series of articles on pages 241 to 262) have 
marked the opening of this year’s motor 
show with their usual optimistic pronounce- 
ments about the success of their new 
models. But they have felt it necessary, 
for the second year running, to remind the 
government that its economic policy is 
cutting deeply into sales at home and so 
making it even more difficult for the indus- 
try to achieve capacity operation in its new 
factories. Heavier purchase tax, tight 
credit and less ready hire purchase, have 
depressed used car prices, and seem to 
have had a more immediate and perhaps 
more severe effect on car sales than the hire- 
purchase restrictions did last year. The 
industry hopes that the short-term effects 
will prove to be the worst. Sales in Sep- 
tember at 47,449 were only 1,400 higher 
than in August, though they usually rise by 
about a fifth, and they were more than a 
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fifth below those of September 1960. Sales 
seem to show no further increase in 
October. So the industry hardly feels 
very happy about the prospect of the rest 
of the winter. Exports may rise a little 
during the winter, however, now that there 
are new models to sell and stocks in the 
United States near exhaustion ; even the 
American-owned . companies hope to re- 
start shipping cars there in the new year. 

The company with the most dismal 
prospect is Rootes.» Car production has 
been virtually at a standstill for seven weeks, 
since the workers, at its subsidiary British 
Light Steel Pressings went on. strike. 
Rootes .buys its car bodies from Pressed 
Steel, but some parts for all its bodies 
are made at BLSP. Its decision to dis- 
miss all the workers at its Coventry and 
Dunstable factories who had been made 
idle by the strike was, it says, determined by 
its inability to afford.to pay them their 
guaranteed wage any longer, which cost 
some £70,000 a week. Certainly the situ- 
ation must impose a severe financial strain 
on Rootes, after a year in which its output 
has been at a low rate ; but one effect of the 
dismissals has been to make the union 
leaders take a more active interest in the 
stoppage. Rootes’ reluctance to take back 
the men who have organised the strike 
seems, however, to be an obstacle to agree- 
ment on terms for a return to work. The 
present lack of alternative jobs in Coventry 
makes it likely that Rootes will be able to 
get most of its workers back whenever it 
is able to employ them again. But the com- 
pany is losing sales that it can ill afford to 
its rivals, while the introduction of the Super 
Minx in Europe, where the company was 
planning a big sales effort, has perforce been 
a flop. 


BIDS AND DEALS 


Revival of Take-overs 


a equity markets are depressed 
there has been a revival in take- 
over bids. In view of the sharp decline 
in share prices this is not altogether sur- 
prising since take-overs can now be made 
on cheaper terms than over the past couple 
of years. Moreover intensive competition 
and dwindling margins are now hitting a 
number of smaller companies to such an 
extent that a take-over by a bigger company 
with the necessary resources to withstand 
the present difficulties might well prove the 
only logical solution to their problems. 

1. This was the case with British Enka, 
the biggest rayon manufacturer in_ this 
country outside the Courtaulds group for 
which Courtaulds has now made a bid worth 
£1,875,000 of 5s. in cash per 5s, share. The 
bid might seem to be on the low side, for it 
is only 6d. above the pre-bid price and 
compares with a net asset value in the last 
balance sheet of 9s. 5d. per share. But since 
the end of 1960, losses of about £200,000 
for the first eight months and capital ¢x- 
penditure have seriously depleted current 
assets and the British Enka chairman est 
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The Hawera Star! 


WHERE IN HEAVEN’S THAT? 


We can tell you in a twinkling. For it’s not in the heavens at 
all, oddly enough, but in New Zealand. And it is, in fact, a 
newspaper. We know because it just happens to be some- 
thing to do with our country. And so far as that is concerned, 
there is very little we don’t know. For as a Bank operating in 
New Zealand, we are constantly being called upon to 
provide reliable, comprehensive information on subjects 
relating to our national life. This we can do without the 
slightest difficulty, since we have more than 160 branches 
and agencies throughout the North and South Islands. So 
whenever your question involves points of national interest 
about New Zealand, ask us— 


The ational Bank 
OF NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 


Head Office: 
8 Moorgate, London, E.C.2 (MONarch 8311) 


West End Branch: 14 Charles II Street, London, S.W.1. (TRAfalgar 6791) 





an economic fable 


Ox: UPON A TIME there was a 
very strange country. This 
country was divided into two parts 
by a great and dangerous river. 
The part on the North bank was 
called Spending. The part on the 
South bank was called Saving. One 
of the strange things about this 
country was the difficulty of getting 





any money across the river, from 
the Spending side, where it ran to 
waste, to the Saving side, where it 
was put to good use. 


It was a very capricious river. 
For one thing, it refused to have 
a bridge built across itself. When 
people tried to build one, it just 
shrugged its shoulders and down 
it all came. It was a little better 
about boats, but not much. To get 
across, one needed not only a 
strong, well-built boat, but also a 
helmsman who knew the currents 
and the sandbanks. 


At long last, after many years’ 


of struggling with the river and its 
ways, a number of citizens of the 
strange country decided to band 
themselves together. They built a 
strong, large, well-found boat speci- 
ally adapted to the conditions to 
be found on the river. And they 
selected an experienced helmsman 
to pilot it. The boat began to ply 
across the river with the savings of 





the people who had built it. Every- 
one saved as never before. And as 
the years went by, the helmsman 
got to know the currents and sand- 
banks, the wind and the weather, 
more than anyone else in the whole 
land. 


But one day the King of the 
strange country died and the Crown 
Prince succeeded him. The new 
King was a handsome and virtuous 
young man. He wanted to do 
everything that was best for his 
people. He ran up and down, 
scolding, supervising and—especi- 
ally—organising them. 

One day he arrived at the place 
where the ferryboat was making its 
way across the stream. He looked 
at it. He looked, too, at the turbu- 
lent river. Then he began to worry. 
“What!” cried the new King. “Is 
there no-one to supervise, no-one 
to organise, no-one to keep a watch 
over this important and valuable 
ferry-boat which is one of our 
national assets? How monstrous! 
How unheard of!” Then he settled 
his crown a little straighter. “I 
myself”, he declared, “despite the 
numerous other cares of my office, 
will now take charge of matters. I 
will tell the ferryman when to set 
out and when not to set out. I will 
tell him how much money to carry 
and at what point on the other 
bank to land it.” The ferryman 
was forced to acquiesce. 


And so the King stood on the 
Spending bank and scolded, and 





supervised and organised. (It was 
one of the traditions of the Mon- 
archy that the King must never 
cross over to Saving.) Thé ferryman 
did his best to do as he was told, 
but he was always being made to 
set out at odd hours and to go by 
unaccustomed channels. And one 
day the ferryboat got stuck on a 
sandbank and nearly sank with all 
the money aboard. 


The King was upset about this. 
So was the ferryman, But most 
upset of all were the people whose 
money it was. “Why bother to 
save at all?” they said. ““Next time 
it will be worse”, they said. And 
nearly all the citizens who used the 
ferry agreed with them. There and 
then a good many of them stopped 
sending money across from Spend- 
ing to Saving. 


Confidence takes years. No 
confidence takes minutes. 
* * * = * 


ISSUED BY THE LIFE OFFICES’ ASSOCIATION, 
LONDON—AND ASSOCIATED : 
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mates that the realistic break up value is 
now below the offer price. Algemene Kun- 
stzijde Unie (AKU), the Dutch textile com- 
pany, holds 54.8 per cent of British Enka 
equity and is accepting the offer. Enka 
shareholders will still retain their rights to 
subscribe for shares in British Enkalon 
which will produce mainly nylon yarns at a 
factory to be built in Northern Ireland. 
Clearly this latest move by Courtaulds will 
bring a rationalisation involving a consider- 
able reduction in British Enka’s operations 
and staff for Courtaulds already has ample 
capacity for rayon production following its 
past acquisitions of British Celanese and 
Harbens. 

2. Treasury consent has been given to the 
sale by Firth Cleveland of its 56.7 per cent 
holding in Solartron to Schlumberger 
Limited for £1,928,000. This represents a 
capital profit of 40 per cent for Firth Cleve- 
land which purchased a 53.125 interest in 
this electronic group early in 1960. This 
interest was extended to 56.7 per cent as a 
result of Firth Cleveland’s offer for the 
remaining shares last July and the few 
shareholders who accepted this latest offer 
are to receive an ex gratia payment 
amounting in all to £33,500, represent- 
ing the difference between the price of 
the two offers. The sale will improve 
Firth Cleveland’s net liquid balances by 
about {£25 million but it is selling what 
the group’s shareholders have been led 
to believe was an outstanding long term 
prospect. The directors say that Firth 
Cleveland will now be better placed to main- 
tain expansion; but this sale, following 
board room disputes and resignations, may 
well leave shareholders with uneasy ques- 


RETAIL SALES 


Shoppers were still spending as 
much in September as in the weeks of 
anticipatory buying before the Chancel- 
lor put up prices. According to the 
Board of Trade’s estimate (provisional 
but ‘‘ unlikely to be revised down- 
ward’’), retail sales, seasonally adjusted, 
remained at the same level as in July 
and August. The indications are that 
food and clothing shops did well, but 
that sales of durables may have de- 
clined further. 

Allowing for price increases, the total 
volume of goods bought over the 
counter in both August and September 
was probably only about | per cent less 
than in July. 
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tions in their minds as to the group’s future 
prospects. 

The Schlumberger group is closely linked 
with the oil industry and has assets of about 
$140 million and its shares are shortly to be 
quoted in New York following its proposed 
merger with Daystrom Inc., a big manu- 
facturer of electronic equipment. Its bid 
of 85s. in cash for the Solartron shares is 
being extended to the minority holders, 
of whom Mr John Bolton and other direc- 
tors of Solartron hold about 25 per cent 
of the equity. It has also agreed to assume 
Firth Cleveland’s undertaking to permit an 
application for a quotation for Solartron 
shares by 1965 unless the majority of 
minority shareholders decide against it. 
Schlumberger is not bound to make any of 
its shares available but clearly to hold on 
could be a more attractive prospect to 
minority shareholders than the present bid 
if the high hopes held out for this company, 
now to be backed by ample resources, 
materialise. 


BUTTER 


Fat Still in the Fire 


AST month a meeting of Gatt mem- 
bers in Geneva to discuss the problem 
of butter dumping ended. How exactly it 
ended is not yet public knowledge, though 
to an outsider it ended in what looked un- 
commonly like complete deadlock. This 
was particularly disappointing to the United 
Kingdom which had little directly at stake 
but plenty of friends it might alienate by 
taking precipitate action. Britain is the only 
big open market for butter; it conse- 
quently draws butter from many, often un- 
suspected, supplying countries. Today there 
is by common consent too much butter in 
this market ; the value of New Zealand’s 
finest grade, having slumped to 250s. a cwt, 
has stayed there all this year. The only 
promising factor in the great milk glut is 
that communist cows seem to have been 
less productive than their western counter- 
parts: Russia has taken 5,000 tons of 
Danish butter and has signed a two-year 
agreement to take more. East Germany 
has been drawing off supplies from France 
and Finland, but a high output of milk has 
been maintained in western Europe rela- 
tively late in the season. 

Since the problem will not melt away, 
British officials may have to take some 
further initiative in solving it. Their task 
will probably not have been made easier 
by the reported general agreement between 
farming interests at last week’s meeting of 
the International Federation of Agricultural 
Producers in Paris on a suggested solution 
to be put to their respective governments. 
Farmers are proverbial lobbyists, and one 
would have-thought that a gathering of 42 
farmers’ representatives from 14 countries 
could be very influential indeed. But the 
governments’ and producers’ interests are 
far from identical. The point at which 
the governmental negotiations broke down 
at Gatt was when specific reductions were 
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suggested for specific exporters. A country 
like New Zealand could not be expected 
lightly to surrender free access to Britain’s 
market with all its implications for trade 
relations between Britain, the common 
market and Commonwealth countries. But 
other suppliers such as France might be 
equally unwilling to restrict their exports 
without corresponding sacrifices from the 
so-called “traditional ” suppliers. 

If Britain raises the question of anti- 
dumping duties with Gatt, it will again 


face deadlock because the principal suppliers Bi 
will be represented and this side of Gatt’s br 
articles has never before been tested. - It is im 
not therefore surprising that despite New 
Zealand’s prompting, no further action has fr 
yet been taken since last month’s Gatt cc 
meeting. A compromise that will not gli 
sacrifice New Zealand’s principles may yet 
prove possible. POP 
EUROPEAN CAPITAL MARKFT 
Federation des Bourses | — 
A: expected, the principal result of the i 
conference of European stock ex- saan 
changes held in London last week was the aia 


establishment of a federation of bourses. 
Called the ‘‘ Fédération Internationale des 
Bourses de Valeurs,” it will have a French- 


as its vice-president. Rather to the surprise 
of the English delegation, the establishment — 
of a permanent secretariat for the federation © 
was agreed in principle. Regulations govern- | 
ing its operations and administration were 
adopted and its broad aims were defined. 
These were: 


(1) To promote collaboration between © 
its members, while respecting traditional 
relationships which some of them have 
with exchanges of other countries. a 

(2) To act as the representative ap- | 
pointed by the various members to assist” 
in making their opinion, or that of some ~ 
of them, known to the internation 
organisations on subjects relating to stock 
exchange activities. 


Although the freer movement of securities 
across national boundaries depends largely 
on governmental action, such a federation 
can perform a useful service, not least in 
promoting common interests and exchang- 
ing information. It can build, for example, 
on the foundations that the conference has 
already laid on such matters as the methods 
of quotations in various countries, the prob- 
lems arising from the international circula- 
tion of damaged bearer securities and the 
standards of printing required for such 
securities. At the conference, moreover, the — 
delegates from London and Paris in special © 
reports described the type and standard of 
information required from quoted com- 
panies in regard to their securities and 
activities. It is upon such a question that 
the federation can do much in helping to 
protect investors by promoting uniform an 
better standards. But to do so it will have 
to feel its way gently, since in practice the 
standards vary widely. 
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eatin Big Fords, little Fords, favourite Fords, brand-new Fords—you'll see them all at the Motor Show. You’ll see the 
Gatt’s brilliant CLASsSic, style-setting pace-maker among family cars. You'll see the lively ANGLIA saloon and the new 
ce : ANGLIA ESTATE CAR, the world’s most exciting—and most wanted—light cars. You'll see the ZEPHYR, now with 
ion has front disc brakes as a standard fitting. And the rest of the Ford family; the ever-popular POPULAR, the six-seater 
’s Gatt CONSUL 375 and the sumptuous zopiAc both with front disc brakes. At the Motor Show too, you'll have your first 
ill ae glimpse of the dazzling newcomer to the family, the CAPRi—soon to be available on the home market! 
nay ye 

POPULAR FROM £508.14.9. ANGLIA FROM £606.8.11. CONSUL CLASSIC 315 FROM £766.17.3. CONSUL 375 FROM £822.5.7. ZEPHYR FROM £915.1.5. ZODIAC FROM £1,011.17.3. ALL PRICES INCLUDE PURCHASE TAX 

SEE THEM AT THE MOTOR SHOW—SEE THEM AT YOUR DEALER 
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Transistors... nucleus of electronics 


Transistors are playing a major role in the realization of the present so-called space age, or 
the age of electronics. Radio, television, telecommunications ... all necessities of moder 
life ... use transistors. Electronic computers for business and research, and various types 
of automatically controlled measuring equipment ... these all need transistors, too. 

Toshiba produces these transistors — made of 99.99999999% pure germanium — at a monthl) 
.production rate of 4,500,000 pieces. It also produces all the above-mentioned products anc 
equipment designed to meet the exacting standards for excellent quality, uniformity and high 
reliability demanded by world industry. 


TOKYO SHIBAURA ELECTRIC CO., LTD. Tokyo, Japa: 
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TELEVISION 
TV-in-the-Slot 


2 Rank Organisation is the latest of 
several companies to propose a scheme 
for private, wired television services with 
the subscriber paying for those programmes 
he chooses to watch, Limited services of 
this kind have recently been started in 
Canada. Rank, which has teamed up 
for this purpose with Rediffusion Ltd., 
wants to start a similar experiment in this 
country to test the demand for the kind of 
super-programmes for which subscribers are 
said to be willing to pay between 6d. and 
{1 to see. It has never yet been satisfac- 
torily explained where these super-pro- 
grammes are to be found for 365 days of the 
year. Sport can provide only a portion of 
the time required ; and the obvious choice, 
new feature films, are not produced in any- 
thing like the numbers required for, to take 
Rank as an example, a service offering one 
afternoon and two evening programmes. 


The sheer number of programmes re- 
quired is likely to worry the wire company 
much more than the subscriber, who can 
always go back to the old, free BBC and 
ITA programmes when nothing takes his 
fancy on the Pay TV channel. It is usually 
estimated that an average of £1 weekly per 
subscriber is needed to make a Pay TV 
break even, and in Canada where these ser- 
vices have been running longest, average 
spending in the early days was only three- 
quarters of the break-even figure and is said 
today to be well below half. If, however, 
Rank can restrict the service to only those 
subscribers taking Rediffusions’s wired relay 
system, and therefore already paying rental 
for their television receiver, then the com- 
pany would by-pass the heavy capital invest- 
ment in cable, wire and specially designed 
receiver (estimated at £50 or more per sub- 
scriber). Its main capital outlay would be 
the coin-box attachments—plus the pro- 
gramme costs—and it might be able to break 
even if subscribers bought only a few 
shillings’ worth of programmes weekly. 


Whether the government would license 
a service that was restricted to Rediffusion 
subscribers is another matter, but 
these obviously present the company with 
a ready-made market for its Pay TV 
programmes. It is prepared—but much 
less anxious—to send its Pay TV pro- 
grammes by air from a central transmitter 
even though the transmitter would cover a 
much wider catchment area than any wired 
service could hope to do. The main reason 
for its reluctance probably lies in the need to 
send these programmes out “ scrambled ” 
and provide each subscriber with a de- 
scrambling device for his receiver. These 
are expensive to supply but are said to be 
far from fool-proof ; do-it-yourself addicts 
may be able to construct their own and get 
the company’s programmes without paying 
its fee. Hence Rank’s discreet reference to 
the need for “ more research . . . before a 
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reliable means of doing this (ic. un- 
scrambling) without undue expense can be 
developed.” 


INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 


Boffins in the Parlour? 


HE burden of the 1961 Sir Alfred 
Herbert paper delivered to the Insti- 
tution of Production Engineers by Mr D. L. 
Donne, a director of Charterhouse Indus- 
trial Development, was that the services the 
financial institutions provide must keep 
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pace with the changing needs of industry. 
As a man with experience in production 
management and management consultancy, 
who later became a director of a company 
primarily concerned with the provision of 
finance for small and medium-sized firms, 
it was natural for Mr Donne to give par- 
ticular attention to the links between the 
financial institutions and industry and to 
the problem of finance for the smaller 
business. Few will dispute his conclusions 
that the working relationship the finance 
house has with the smaller company is less 
close than that it has with the bigger 
concern and that the smaller company finds 
it difficult to raise the permanent capital it 


Five Years Wiser 


O* a bright cold morning five years ago 
last Tuesday, the first half of the 
Calder Hall nuclear power station was 
officially opened by the Queen, the first 
nuclear plant of its size in the world. Time 
blurs the memory of the gamble taken by 
the men who built it from scratch, without 
benefit of a prototype, against a_ strict 
military timetable that demanded delivery 
of plutonium from the new reactors by a 
certain date and would brook no delay for 
tests and experiments on the power gener- 
ation side of the installation. Five years 
later, all that needs to be said about Calder 
Hall is that it has worked, and worked 
triumphantly well despite the unknowns 
that went into its construction. 

Its very success has tended to diminish 
in popular esteem the size of this achieve- 
ment by making it look so easy. Other 
nuclear power stations since commissioned 
in various parts of the world have run into 
considerable troubles, some of them in- 
volving expensive re-design. But according 
to the Atomic Energy Authority, only four 
break-downs have occurred in its nuclear 
power stations during the five years that it 
has been in the power generating business— 
and occurred in the conventional trans- 
mission and generating equipment. The 
reactors themselves have given 25 per cent 
more heat than was expected of them ; and 
even after re-blading the turbines this leaves 
a considerable surplus in hand which will 
now be used to produce process steam. 


More important for the nuclear power pro- 
gramme even than the fact that load factors 
of near 90 per cent have been achieved 
without difficulty is the toughness of the 
nuclear fuel. There has been some doubt 
about whether uranium fuel as designed in 
Britain could stand up to the strains pro- 
duced inside a reactor for long enough to 
yield an economic amount of heat (the target 
was 3,000 megawatt days per ton of 
uranium). : 

These doubts look less serious since 
experiments carried out in Calder Hall, 
where some fuel elements have stayed four 
years in the reactors and where one reactor 
has been operated without a break (or a 
break-down) on the same charge of fuel for 
a year. The biggest question still to be 
answered now is the probable life of a 
nuclear station. 

It does not follow automatically that the 
commercial nuclear power stations now 
being run in by the Central Electricity 
Generating Board will work as well or.as 
smoothly as those at Calder Hall. They are 
designed, for one thing, for much more 
exacting operating conditions, and their 
construction started before there was much 
data from Calder Hall to guide the 
designers. But the engineers working on 
today’s blue-prints are five years wiser, and 
the Calder Hall type nuclear power stations 
on their drawing board still look a better 
bet for competitive atomic electricity than 
many a fancier design. 
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requires. But not everyone will agree with 
his suggestion that, taking a leaf out of 
legislation in the United States, finance 
could be provided for the small company 
by a combination. of private and govern- 
mental money. 

There will, however, be less reluctance 
to accept Mr Donne’s other thesis that as 
industrial processes become more specialised 
and complex, the financial institutions them- 
selves will have to specialise more. A 
finance house set up solely to provide money 
for, say, electronics or plastics could offer 
something more than finance and could 
become, Mr Donne suggests, the source of 
central management services for smaller 
companies. Some institutions already 
provide such services and, as Mr Donne 
says, this requires the cross-fertilisation of 
ideas and men between the City and 
industry. This can also be of importance 
when finance is being arranged for larger 
concerns. As industry becomes more 
capital-intensive, technical advances are 
likely to require the provision on a bigger 
scale than hitherto of finance for research 
and. development, and in putting up risk 
capital for such developments the financial 
institution will need to be able to assess the 
quality of technical management. It will 
have to know something about industrial 
techniques as well as money and financial 
management ; and also, Mr Donne argues, 
to “employ people competent to evaluate 
the prospects of a technical development.” 
The bankers’ parlour will require, in other 
words, the support of specialists recruited 
largely from industry. 


STERLING BALANCES 


The High Price of Gold 


. HE announcement from Lagos last week 
that Nigeria had converted some £7 
million of its sterling balances into gold 
and about £33 million into United States 
dollars must have made many of the sterling 
area countries contemplate afresh the con- 
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HOW STERLING 
COUNTRIES HOLD 
THEIR RESERVES 
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flict of influences in the manner they should 
hold their reserves. The exchange value 
of sterling has periodically. come under 
suspicion ; there is always talk of a rise in 
the price of gold ; and, not least important 
for a newly independent country, a national 
gold reserve has come to be almost as much 
of a symbol of independence as a national 
airline. But it can also be almost as costly. 
London offers far higher yields than the 
alternative reserve centre, New York, and 
Nigeria’s conversion of less than one 
fifteenth of its reserves into gold and dollars 
will mean a loss of close on £500,000 in 
foreign exchange earnings. Ghana has so 
far been more cautious in this sphere and 
still ‘holds only £2 million in gold out of 
reserves that totalled £100 million last 
March. Many of the other sterling area 
countries, however, as the chart shows, are 
making quite large sacrifices in earnings by 
keeping substantial portions of their reserves 
in gold—though only in South Africa and 
India is the gold and dollar portion more 
than half of total reserves. 

The continued ‘financial links that these 
countries have with London make sterling a 
particularly convenient reserve and trading 
currency for them. But the link to the 
London capital market as such has become 
much weaker, and even the formal right of 
privileged. access. may become less. signi- 
ficant if Britain has to allow a freer flow of 
capital to the common market. ‘Overseas 
sterling countries may therefore feel that 
they are getting less of a quid pro quo from 
the sterling area arrangement. In. that case, 
interest rates may become still more im- 
portant in affecting the disposition of their 
reserves. : 


SUGAR CONFERENCE 


At Full Stretch. 


_— for lengthy warming up 
period before delegates really got down 
to business, the international conference to 
review the 1958 Sugar Agreement was 
expected to last five weeks. It began on 
September 12th, but it has still not com- 
pleted its business. This is not the first 
commodity conference to fall behind 
schedule this year, but this delay is prob- 
ably the most significant of all. No official 


‘statement was made when the conference 


was adjourned at the end of last week, and 
a normal annual meeting of the Interna- 
tional Sugar Council was sandwiched 
between these abortive discussions and a 
resumption of the review conference on 
Wednesday, when a fairly heated discussion 
seems to have followed the introduction of 
a draft solution worked out by a negotiating 
committee. 

The conference has been an unusually 
tight-lipped affair, but the stumbling block 
has undoubtedly been Cuba’s request for 
an enlarged export tonnage under the 
agreement to compensate for the loss of its 
market in the United States. Cuba was 
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originally allotted an export tonnage of 2.4 
million tons to the free market, and other 
producers would apparently have accepted 
a proposal that this basic tonnage should 
have been increased by the 3 million tons 
of sugar shut out of the American market. 
However, Cuba wanted a basic tonnage of 
7-3 million tons, which would consolidate 
its original quota and the 4.9 million tons 
of sugar it has arranged to sell to communist 
countries. . 

Though the conference was apparently 
willing to stretch its export tonnages a little 
further, Cuba stood out for a very large allo- 
cation and no agreement has been reached. 
Doubts surrounding the conference have 
caused a renewed weakening in the price of 
sugar, which has dropped to about £23 a 
ton in London. On two points, the con- 
ference seems to have reached agreement. 
South Africa’s application for’an indepen- 
dent export quota instead of sharing the 
Commonwealth’s combined quota has been 
favourably received. Less unanimous has 
been the qualified acceptance: of a proposal 
that a committee be formed to investigate 
the curious state of affairs that results in 
refined sugar fetching a lower price than 
raw sugar in world markets. 


AIR TRANSPORT 


Interim Report 


HE government’s new Air Transport 

Licensing Board came into being a year 
ago but during its first six months it was 
faced with the need virtually to rubber- 
stamp applications for air services submitted 
to it if the whole business of civil aviation 
was not to grind to a standstill before the 
summer. Reporting on the work of the 
first six months, the board says frankly that 
it was none too happy about some of the 
decisions it reached. Nor are some of the 
board’s critics, who have been asking how 
it was that small relatively unknown airlines 
were granted licences for large numbers of 
flights (mainly holiday tours) without first 
inquiring whether they had the resources 
and the fleets to fulfil all these commit- 
ments. At least one of them, Overseas 
Aviation, -went out of business half-way 
through the holiday season, but there have 
been other cases too of passengers tem- 
porarily stranded. 

The board says that in those rushed first 
months it just did not have the time “to 
examine the financial standing of the licence 
holders ” who were applying for transitional 
licences by the hundred to enable them to 
maintain services while the board got down 
to the serious business of deciding how 
much competition to allow in the air. It is 
now going through each airline’s books; but 
“this will take some time.” In the mean- 
time, the cursory inspection that has been 
possible to date has thrown up one aspect 
of the air licensing system that strikes the 
board as unworkable. It is instructed not 
only to take into account the financial stand- 
ing of any airline applying for a licence, but 
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PROBLEM No. 1 


) ® age Ss age & % % 
| ASS ! ll I: M \ () 6.6.0. Protect yourself with an E.C.G.D. policy 


and you make exporting virtually as safe as trading at home. No more worries about your bills 
being honoured. No more uncertainties about politics, currency restrictions or sudden import 
cuts. These and a lot of other risks are taken right off your hands by your E.C.G.D. policy. 


EXPO RT WITH AN EASY MIND Find out all about it from your local office now: 


= ® 2 City of London: Tel—Royal 3491 Leeds: Tel—Leeds 30082 
West London: Tel—Abbey 6271 Liverpool: Tel—Liverpool, Central 5756 
Belfast: Tel—Belfast 29428 Manchester: Tel—Manchester, 
We Birmingham: Tel—Edgbaston 4375 Central 8861 
Bradford: Tel—Bradford 25147 Newcastle-upon-Tyne: Tel— 
Bristol: Tel—Bristol 22011 Newcastle-upon-Tyne 29838 
Edinburgh: Tel—Caledonian 3004 Nottingham: Tel—Nottingham 46585 
Py 2 ee a Glasgow: Tel—Glasgow, Central 3056 Sheffield: Tel—Sheffield 29151 


EXPORT CREDITS GUARANTEE DEPARTMENT bcsiianueeesanaes 
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to see that it is properly insured and can 
meet any claims that might be made on it 
for loss or damage. 


This is easier said than done ; producing 
an insurance certificate is not necessarily the 
same thing as being able to meet all liabili- 
ties for loss or damage, for should the air- 
craft crash because someone has broken the 
rules, the insurance policies will probably 
become void leaving the victims and their 
dependents to claim what they can by way 
of compensation from the airline itself. 
There has been at least one instance of this 
in Britain in recent years and when, as in 
that case, the airline is a small one, the 
chances of adequate compensation are 
slim. Even under the existing inter- 
national agreement that puts maximum 
liability at £3,000 per person (and this 
maximum liability does not hold in every 
circumstance or even in every country) 
claims on behalf of 50 or 60 passengers 
killed in an accident could put even a 
flourishing small airline out of business. 
Cases of this kind are admittedly rare, and 
it is not their frequency that concerns the 
board so much as the fact that clumsy draft- 
ing in the Aviation Act has saddled it with 
a duty, namely to see that airlines can pay 
compensation under all conceivable circum- 
stances, that it cannot possibly carry out. 
Altogether it is a report that contains an 
















—— have a long way to go in 
Britain before they bulk as large in food 
retailing as they do in the United States. 
There, they now handle about two-thirds 
of the trade: here, still only about 3 per 
cent, and that is after taking a somewhat 
more generous view of what in fact 
constitutes a supermarket—it does not 
allow, for instance, for any minimum 
qualifying turnover. But American super- 
markets had a twenty-year start and in 
Britain the number has been growing fast 
by any measure. Four years ago there 
were only about 80, with at least 2,000 sq ft 
of selling area, the sole criterion adopted 
here to distinguish the genuine article from 
the self-service copy. By 1961, Mr W. G. 
McClelland, who is managing director of 
a Northern chain of grocery shops, told 
the British Association at Norwich recently 
there were reckoned to be about 600. 
As in the United States, the initiative 
came primarily from outside the grocery 
trade—from a Canadian millionaire, a large 
milk chain, and from a department store 
group. 

This kind of super-grocery, which offers 
the housewife so minded the chance of 
buying at one go all her week’s supplies 
of food and certain of the more common 
household stores, is still largely confined 
to London, the Home Counties and cer- 
tain other parts of the country where 
compact population and busy high streets 





BUSINESS NOTES 


unusual amount of plain speaking whether 
on this, on the subject of competition 
(“competition in the public mind usually 
connotes price competition . . . there is no 
opportunity for this kind of competition in 
the international civil air transport busi- 
ness”) or on the board’s offices in Glass- 
house Yard to which it takes strong 
exception. 


TEA 


Deom Dooma’s Aftermath 


XCEPT for companies badly hit by last 
season’s drought in India and Pakistan, 

tea producers are not having a noticeably 
better season than a year ago. The average 
price for North Indian tea so far this year 
is a penny a pound lower than a year earlier. 
The recovery in production in North India 
and Pakistan has ensured an abundance of 
tea by the end of the year: stocks in bonded 
warehouses in Britain have already risen to 
128 million Ib at the end of September, 
compared with 86 million Ib a year earlier. 
The weather has been favourable in India 
and September and October are the peak 
months for output. It is only the temporary 
shortage of supplies caused by delay in ship- 


Growth Pains in Supermarkets 


presented obvious concentrations of 
“ housewife traffic.” Mr McCelland asked 
himself the question whether future 
development of supermarkets in Britain 
would be more or less rapid than in the 
United States. Britain’s greater density 
of population cuts both ways. While it 
helps the super-grocer to attract the much 
higher turnover needed to cover his high 
fixed costs (and low marginal costs), it 
makes sites for the store itself and the 
parking space its customers will want very 
much more expensive ; it also still makes 
economically possible some home delivery 
service. 


he extensive programmes of rebuilding 
and urban renewal that Mr McCelland 

sees coming in Britain in the next few 

decades may give supermarket developers 
. a better chance of getting hold of good 
sites. But they may still be disinclined 
to go in for supermarket “emporia” of 
the size now common in the United States. 
There, a selling area of 20,000 sq ft is a 
good size ; some as big as 100,000 sq ft, 
where pretty well everything imaginable 
is sold, have recently been opened. Apart 
from the problem of space for car parking, 
which American supermarkets generally 
reckon ought to be four or five times the 
actual selling area, several other factors 
may keep most British supermarkets to a 
more modest 10,000 sq ft or less. Beyond 


- ability to handle other lines of food and 
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ments of tea from North India that has 
brought firmer prices at recent ten auctions. 

Under the weight of imports from Africa, 
the price of plain teas fell by about 7d. a lb 
from the end of June, though prices have 
recently recovered slightly to around 3s. 4d. 
a lb. - The main consideration of investors 
in the recent boomlet in Indian tea com- 
panies which are the biggest producers of 
quality teas has been asset values and 
this interest has been mainly inspired by 
Brooke Bond’s bid for Doom Dooma. For- 
tunately for the estates this was a protracted 
affair during the course of which all the 
hidden assets of this tea company were 
thoroughly exposed and Brooke Bond 
acknowledged them by lifting its bid in two 
stages from 45s. to 60s. a share. This bid 


INDIAN TEA SHARES 


Price, Current Latest Yield 


— price dividend 
°o ° 
Assam Dooars £1 25/6 33/6 22! 12-9 
Jhanzie £1...... 17/6 24/6 5* 6°4 
DORM ED. iec 0's 29/9 32/-xd 14* 13-9 
Jorehaut £1 .... 26/6 32/9 5* 4:7 
Pabbojan £1.... 31/6 .38/- 15* 12-4 
Southern India.. 20/9 23/3xd 27} 22:4 
*Tax free. : 


put a value of about £180 an acre on the 
estates ; it is generally agreed that tea estates 
in Africa cost more than £500 an acre with 
ancillary buildings. 

But production costs are probably lower 


about 5,000 sq ft, economies of scale 
become less important, the extra capacity 
may not be matched by extra sales, the 
risk of pilfering increases, and the need for 
organised management emerges. 
Managing and staffing a supermarket in 
fact require rather different skills and 
experience than the proprietor and girl-of- 
all-work of the corner grocery is accus- 
tomed to. In many other ways, too, 
Mr McCelland considers the supermarket 
to be a “new commercial form” in food 
retailing, requiring techniques and an 
approach much more different than the 
mere difference in size with an owner- 
managed grocery would suggest. It 
demands acumen in pricing, an under- 
standing of “customer. behaviour,” an 


other articles than groceries, a knowledge 
of packaging, as well as the ability to 
exploit the opportunities of internal 
rationalisation and specialisation that come 
with size. Mr McCelland believes that 
the development of supermarkets should 
have wholly beneficial effects upon retail- 
ing. Besides offering the prospect of 
increased productivity in distribution, 
“their concentrated buying power, their 
competitive situations and their price 
flexibility can be an important power on 
the side of the consumer, countervailing 
the power of the manufacturer, which in 
my judgment is now not only excessive 
but overweening . . . they could do for 
the food shopper what Marks and Spencer 
has done for the clothes shopper.” 
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Potterton heat bank or bungalow beautifully . 


Potterton make boilers—oil-fired or gas-fired—rated from 31,000 to | A Potterton FOA oil-fired boiler (output: 
2,000,000 B.th.u./hr. They are automatic, efficient, economical and | 19000 B.th.u./hr.) heats Barclays Bank, 


purpose designe d. Ce ee 
Potterton have been making boilers since the year dot. Very ex- And a Diplomat roo (a domestic gas-fired 
perienced people. Very reliable boilers. Pick Potterton. It pays. Potterton) supplied by South Eastern Gas 


Is your Potterton file up to date? For all the latest information by Cousaiphictad Game seeee clio: 
? > 


return post, just jot “boiler information, please” on your letterhead | vides hot water at an 8-roomed bungalow in 
and send it to us. New Malden, Surrey. 


Potterton Boilers at the heart of efficient central heating — oil or gas 


THOMAS POTTERTON LIMITED, DEPT. E 20-30 BUCKHOLD ROAD, LONDON S.W.18. VANDYKE 7202 A MEMBER OF THE DE LA RUE GROUP 


“Potterton’’ and “Diplomat” are registered trade marks, 
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in Africa and taxes, particularly the absence 
of export duties in British East Africa, have 
been less inhibiting. Therefore it has been 
in Africa that proportionately the greater 
expansion in production has been taking 
place. In fact, tea growing has been spread- 
ing rapidly in other areas and India’s exports 
have lagged behind, though this is partly 
the result of increasing local consumption. 
That seems particularly disconcerting in 
view of the surplus that appears to be 
developing. 

However, when politics are taken into 
account, India now has few strong 
rivals as a haven for non-residents wishing 
to invest in tea estates. This year Brooke 
Bond has reduced its normal rate of planting 
in Africa, where it is one of the largest pro- 
ducers, after its chairman admitted a 
concern at what he called “ clouds gathered 
over the horizon in Africa.” Brooke Bond 
has followed a consistent policy of ploughing 
back a considerable part of its earnings into 
estates. That it should invest £1.6 million 
in India at this time is doubly significant. 
It may mean a shift in the group’s direction 
of expansion as well as a further strategic 
strengthening of its competitive position 
among blenders in this country. 


SHIPPING IN 
BETTER BALANCE 


SHIPPING 
LAID-UP 


Mn gross tons 


MQQAAN 


SS 
O94 


aa 


1960 1961 

Tramp shipping freights have been 
hardening to levels not seen since late 
in 1957 during the backwash of the 
Suez boom; while the tonnage of 
world shipping in lay-up, especially 
dry-cargo, has now dropped almost to 
insignificance. Rather more oil tankers 
have become idle since last spring, but 
two-thirds of the tankers and almost all 
of the dry-cargo carriers still out of 
work are old merchantmen, built dur- 
ing or before the last war and unlikely 
to be of much commercial use again. 


120 
TRAMP SHIPPING 
FREIGHTS 
1960 =100 
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STOCK EXCHANGE 


Simplified Transfers 


7. sharp fall in the volume of transac- 
tions on the London Stock Exchange 
has brought some respite to those who are 
engaged in the mechanics of transferring 
shares from one investor to another. But 
this has not lessened the need for a simpler 
transfer system, and the current lull pro- 
vides an opportunity to revise this system 
to prepare for the time, which seems some 
way off at the moment, when business booms 
again. 

At Brighton last week Mr Anthony 
Barber, Economic Secretary to the Treasury, 
told the Conservative party conference that 
the government was already considering 
what legislation might be involved in sim- 
plifying the transfer of securities and he 
noted that a committee of the Stock 
Exchange had already put forward certain 
proposals. These are based on the recom- 
mendations made last December by a com- 
mittee consisting of representatives of the 
Stock Exchange, the Bank of England, 
which acts as registrar for all government 
stocks, the clearing banks, the issuing and 
acceptance houses and the Chartered Insti- 
tute of Secretaries. The principal recom- 
mendation was that a “ stock transfer form ” 
should be introduced so that the seller 
would have to sign only one document even 
if his holding had to be split between a 
number of buyers. His signature, it was 
suggested, would not have to be witnessed 
but the seller’s agent would have to fix his 
stamp to the form. The stamp would be an 
integral part of the conveyance so as to pre- 
vent the document from becoming a quasi- 
bearer security. The buyer would not have 
to sign the form at all. Since December 
these proposals have been discussed with a 
large number of interested institutions, in- 
cluding the broking firms themselves ; they 
have generally welcomed the new system 
although on some points of detail, such as 
on the wording of the transfer form, minor 
adjustments have been suggested. 

Whether legislation will be introduced in 
the forthcoming session remains to be seen ; 
it is more likely to be later in the new par- 
liamentary year. Much depends on the 
speed with which the various govern- 
ment departments involved, primarily the 
Treasury, the Board of Trade and the Lord 
Chancellor’s department, can tackle the 
problem of framing a bill. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


One Hundred Up 


ps AFRICA’S siege economy is yielding 
results. This week, with Dr Verwoerd 
gaining an increased majority in the elec- 
tions, the external reserves have topped the 
£100 million mark. This is an increase of 
£30 million on the mid-June low-point. It 
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is also reported that a consortium of Italian 
banks, headed by the Banca Commerciale 
Italiana, is making a £3} million loan to 
South Africa. But the country’s financial 
headache remains. The Italian loan is for 
only three years and South Africa has £50 
million of external obligations maturing 
next year. And last month’s American loan 
of $30 million to Rand Selection was more 
a sign of confidence in Sir Harry Oppen- 
heimer than in the South African Govern- 
ment. South Africa is still running a current 
account surplus on its balance of payments, 
but the import restrictions appear to have 
led to a run-down in stocks which will even- 
tually have to be reversed. In the light of 
this, and the Nationalists’ return to power, 
the chances of a relaxation in exchange con- 
trol regulations, forecast by Dr Diederichs, 
minister of economic affairs, in London last 
month, still seems remote. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Shareholders of Reinsurance Corporation 
were told last week that the proposed bid 
from Mercantile and General Reinsurance 
was 90s. a share which the Reinsurance 
directors had rejected and that two other 
possible bidders had also withdrawn. On 
Monday the shares fell sharply from 128s. 
to 85s., before recovering to 95s. 


* 


Arrangements have been made with Caze- 
nove and Company to place 129,998 {1 
shares (out of 500,000 shares) and £300,000 
of a 7 per cent debenture 1984-87 in 
Cumulus Investment Trust, a new trust 
backed by a number of bankers and by Sir 
Edwin Herbert, the chairman of the Indus- 
trial and General Trust. Its aim is to invest 
primarily in equities with long term growth 
prospects. 

* 


For the fourth consecutive month the 
value of unit trust funds have fallen. In 
September, despite the inclusion of the 
Trades Union Unit Trust for the first time, 
total funds fell from £219.1 million to 
£217.3 million. But sales of units, at 
£1,163,000, again exceeded repurchases, 
which totalled £752,000. 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 287 and 290 on: 
British Electronics Industries | Decca 
Astley Industrial Tronoh 
J. and F. Stone Norvic Shoe 
Neepsend Steel and Tool 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 288 and 289 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page 290 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 291 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
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WUPPERTAL 


SALES 

The Company's turnover in 1960 (not including its 
subsidiaries) rose to a high of DM 709 millions, 
representing 14-5 per cent increase over the previous 
year’s total of DM 619 millions. An increasingly 
significant share of this sales turnover was achieved 
by plastic raw materials, auxiliaries and plasticisers. 
Home market sales accounted for a somewhat larger 
proportion of this rise in turnover than the Company's 
exports which were responsible for. roughly 32 per cent 
of total sales. 


INVESTMENTS IN MATERIAL ASSETS 

During 1960 capital investments, totalling DM 92 
millions, were directed predominantly to the building 
of new and the extension of existing plant, as well as 
to still further measures of rationalisation and auto- 
mation of production facilities. Of this investment 
63-3 per cent were apportioned to manufacturing 
plants, including laboratories and technical centres, 
24 per cent to power stations, and 12-7 per cent to 
transportation facilities, workshops and social welfare 


services. Seventy-two per cent of the investments 
were covered by depreciation. 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
DM DM 
(million) (million) 
Fixed Assets, incl. Share Capital .......... 180-0 
Investments in EES see 100-0 


Affiliated Com- Reserves under Export 


DONOR. 6 Anche. 348-8 Promotion Act ...... 3-2 
Stocks: 16056 5 %.<. « 61-3 Value Adjustments .on 
Receivables and Accounts receivable.. 44-9 

Transitory Items 124-8 Contingency Reserves, 
Liquid Assets, incl. Credit Profits Tax.... 76:8 

Securities ...... 59-4 Liabilities and Transitory 

POEUN mao te Ca ree 162-6 
Net Profit=Dividends.. 26:8 
594-3 594-3 


I: 


EXTRACT FROM PROFIT AND LOSS ‘ACCOUNT 


DM 
(million) 
Wages, salaries and statutory social security expenditure 112-3 


ar G ries oo Se ica atate edad ec vbateeaneanes 66-2 
EN Poe eee e ee eve ReRos sat gluricendt Gunacwiel 83-4 
Capital Levy (Equalisation of Burdens Act)............ 4:9 









On the northern periphery of the Ruhr near newly sunk 
colliery shafts Chemische Werke Hils AG and its 
subsidiaries have, during recent years, developed into 
the fourth largest chemical concern in West Germany. 
Production, for example, has now reached an average 
of 80.000 tons of Vestolit (polyvinyl! chloride), 30.000 tons 
of Vestyron (Polystyrene), 6.000 tons of Vestolen A 
(low-pressure polyethylene) and 3.600 tons of Vestolen 
P (low-pressure peneron ean per year. And, finally, 
this new chemical manufacturing centre on the river 
Lippe also turns out 120.000 tons of “ BUNA Hiis” 
synthetic rubber annually and will produce synthetic 
textile fibres in the very near future. 


RESEARCH 

DM 36 millions were expended on research and 
development and on related installations and equip- 
ment. The success of these research efforts are 
reflected in the numerous new or improved products 
in the Company's range, particulariy in the traditional 
production lines of polystyrene and polyviny! chloride, 
as well as in the field of polyolefines. The operation 
of a large-scale pilot plant for polypropylene was also 
inaugurated in 1960. Research in the fields of expoxy 
resins and detergents was intensified, thus ensuring 
that interesting new products will be forthcoming in 
the near future. Data required for the production of 
1-4-cis-polybutadiene were assembled by work on a 
pilot plant scale. 


INVESTMENTS IN AFFILIATED COMPANIES. 
The Company's 50 per cent subsidiary, Bunawerke 
Hils GmbH, Marl, recorded an output of approximately 
71.000 tons of synthetic rubber in 1960. By virtue of 
completed plant extensions an ‘annual productive 
capacity of 120.000 tons was attained by the end of the 
year. 

The year 1960 also witnessed the toundation of the 
Katalysatorenwerke Houdry-Hiills GmbH, Marl, in which 
Chemische Werke Hiils AG and Houdry Process Corp. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. (USA), both hold 50 per cent of 
the shares. This subsidiary is designed to produce 
catalysts for the petroleum and chemical industries, 

Furthermore, Faserwerke Hills GmbH, Marl, was 
established by the Chemische Werke Hills AG, for the 
manufacture and sale of fully synthetic fibres. . It is a 
joint subsidiary with Eastman Kodak, Rochester, New 
York (USA), both parent companies participating with 
an interest of 50 per cent. 


PERSONNEL 

At the end of 1960 Chemische Werke Hills AG main- 
tained a total personnel force of 12,512 workers and 
employees, as well as an additional group of 2,969 
persons in the employ of sub-contractors engaged by 
the Company. The number of Company-owned or 
Company-subsidised flats rose by 227 to a total of 
4,483 dwelling units. 


DIVIDENDS AND CAPITAL 

A dividend of 17 per cent on the share capital of DM 180 
millions was distributed for the financial year 1960 with 
the capital increase of DM 30 millions (October, 1960) 
participating in the dividend to the extent of 25 per cent 
only. The Annual General Meeting of Shareholders 
authorised the Board of Directors to increase the 
share capital by an additional DM 30 millions by 
June 1, 1966, through the issue of new shares against 
cash or kind. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE SUPERVISORY BOARD 

Dr. Hermann Richter. f 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS ; 

Prof. Dr. Dr. h.c. Paul Baumann, Vorsitzer. 

Dr. Franz Broich, stellv. Vorsitzer, Dr. Hans Beckmann. 
Dr. e.h. Arthur Gaszberger. Walter Husung. 

Dr. Hans Kuhfusz. Kurt Roehder. Dr. Friedrich Zobel. 
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PIFCO HOLDINGS LIMITED 


INCREASED SALES 


The Forty-ninth Annual General Meeting of 
Pifco Holdings Limited was held on October 
19th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement by Mr A. D. Webber, chairman 
and managing director: 


I am pleased to report increased sales and 
some improvement in profits, ‘Turnover rose, 
but profit margins were a little thinner. The 
rise in costs continues and competition in our 
field is intensive, which means that we cannot 
always increase our selling prices. 


The Group Profit before providing for Taxa- 
tion amounted to £253,128 as compared with 
£227,601 the preceding year. I consider this a 
creditable performance in the varying conditions 
experienced in the period. The Group Profit 
after Taxation is £126,890. 


Your Board recommends a final dividend of 
224 per cent, less income tax, making a total of 
35 per cent for the year. 


You will doubtless expect me to furnish you 
with some information on trading results since 
the end of the financial year and prospects for 
the present year. Turnover in the first four 
months shows a satisfactory increase, but a fore- 
cast may be unwise. Nevertheless, we are in 
good heart for the future. Your Company 
exports to many markets and continues to. make 
vigorous efforts to increase sales abroad. The 
new appliances introduced last autumn have 
made good progress. The popularity of our 
Products grows and a bold advertising campaign 
has been planned for the autumn. 


BEKOH CONSOLIDATED 
RUBBER 


A SATISFACTORY PROFIT 


The forty-first annual general meeting of 
Bekoh Consolidated Rubber Estates Limited was 
held on October 18th in London, Mr A. A. 
Estall (Chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
Review : 


The Accounts for the year ended March 31, 
1961, show a profit of £64,218 before taxation 
and provision for replanting and upkeep of 
immature areas. This compares with a profit 
of £85,108. for the previous year and, bearing in 
mind the lower prices realised for our crop, can- 
not be considered unsatisfactory. Taxation 
requires £17,865, and we have spent during the 
year on replanting and upkeep of immature 
areas, less Malayan Government grants, no less 
than £14,897. 

Your Board recommend a final dividend of 


10 per cent less Income tax, making a total for 
the year of 123 per cent. 


2,481,000 lb. of rubber were produced during 
the year, against an estimate of 2,600,000 lb.— 
the main reasons for the shortage being due to 
holidays and subsequent absenteeism on Coro- 
nation Estate and, to a certain extent, to declin- 
ing yields in the old areas. 


For the current year we have estimated for a 
crop of 2,592,000 lb. and for the five months 
to the end of August 1,063,000 lb. have been 
harvested, and it is confidently expected that our 
estimate will be obtained. The replanting pro- 
gramme is proceeding as planned. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH 
AND AUSTRALIAN 
BANK 


THE HON. DAVID F. BRAND’S 
REVIEW 


The sixty-ninth annual general meeting of 
The English, Scottish and Australian Bank, 
Limited will be held on November 8 in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated review of the Chairman, The Hon David 
F. Brand: 


In my review last year I mentioned that there 
had been a noticeable expansion in the main 
sections of Australia’s economy and that the 
difficulty would be to ensure that such growth 
did not encourage an undue degree of inflation. 


In the event difficulties did arise and by the 
second half of 1960 there was an unhealthy boom 
condition in the internal economy, while at the 
same time there appeared a serious imbalance 
in Australia’s overseas trade. This imbalance 
was consequent on the freeing of import restric- 
tions early in 1960 while general terms of trade 
were moving adversely. 


After commenting on Britain’s possible entry 
into the Common Market and its practicable 
effect on Australian trade, the chairman said : 
It must be acknowledged that any development 
that led to the overall increased’ economic 
strength of the Western Countries of Europe 
and at the same time brought about a common 
unity of purpose in those countries could have 
far-reaching and beneficial effects for the whole 
world. 


THE BANK’S AFFAIRS 


The Consolidated Profit and Loss account of 
the Bank shows the Group profit for the year 
at £526,789, an increase of - £148,358 over the 
previous year. Of this increase £31,526 repre- 
sents the improvement in the Bank’s net earn- 
ings which are shown at £356,385. Most of the 
balance of the improved profits of the Group 
were contributed by Esanda, Limited, our main 
subsidiary, which, in difficult operating condi- 
tions, had a successful year. 


The Directors now recommend a final divi- 
dend of 5 per cent, less the standard rate of 
income tax, making a total distribution of 9 
per cent, less tax, for the year. 


When I recall the many difficulties that have 
prevailed during the twelve months under re- 
view, I regard the Group’s profit figures as satis- 
factory. 


Commenting on other aspects of the Bank’s 
activities, the chairman stated : During the year 
the Bank acquired the~ remaining shares of 
Federal Trusts Limited, which has been re- 
named E. S. & A. Federal Trusts Limited. This 
wholly-owned subsidiary will enable the public 
to invest in Trust Units through the Bank’s 
network of offices in Australia. 


On September 29, 1961, we commenced our 
Savings Bank business through our subsidiary 
company in Australia, namely E. S. & A. 
Savings Bank Limited. Its business can be 
transacted at every one of the bank’s 500 offices 
in the Commonwealth. 


It is hoped that both of these new services 
will prove to be of benefit to the public and 
at the same time widen our sphere of operations 
and open new avenues of business. 
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EAST ASIATIC RUBBER 
ESTATES 


The thirty-eighth annual general meeting of 
East Asiatic Rubber Estates, Limited was held 
on October 16th in London, Mr H. T. Karsten 
(the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The profit of £124,283 for the past year is 
approximately the same as that for 1959/60 
despite a reduction of nearly £30,000 in rubber 
sale proceeds. This was partly due to a divi- 
dend received from Teluk Merbau Plantations 
Ltd., our subsidiary company, and also to reduc- 
tions in Export duties and Taxation provisions. 


It is recommended, however, to restrict the 
dividend to 15 per cent. Having regard to the 
heavier capital commitments during the current 
year and the necessity of ensuring that sufficient 
funds will be available for our planned replanting 
programme and for the upkeep of immature 
areas it is thought advisable to conserve our 
resources and to increase our carry forward by 
some £13,000. 


The replanting of older areas with modern 
high yielding clones is progressing steadily, and 
at the end of the year under review approxi- 
mately 56 per cent of the total cultivated area 
had been replanted. 


Commenting on the increasing menace from 
the improved qualities of the new synthetics, 
the chairman said: We may see a further decline 
in the price of natural rubber during the next 
few years. Until therefore we can increase the 
output from our replantings this may have an 
adverse effect on our earning capacity. 


The report was adopted. 


CRYSTALATE (HOLDINGS) 


The Annual General Meeting of Crystalate 
(Holdings) Limited was held on October 12th 
in London, Mr J. Lesser (Chairman and Man- 
aging Director) presiding. The following is an 
extract from his circulated Review: 


The Consolidated Accounts for the year to 
March 31, 1961, show a profit of £120,911 as 
compared with £119,686 and Group Net 
Profits after taxation are £55,645 as compared 
with £65,527. The Directors recommend a 
Dividend of 15 per cent less tax on the Ordinary 
shares for the year. The Consolidated Balance 
Sheet of the Group continues to: show a sound 
financial position. 


The manufacturing companies, Crystalate 
(Mouldings) Limited, Ebonestos Industries 
Limited and Mica Products Limited, comprise 
the major revenue producing activities of your 
Group. The three companies on balance did 
slightly better than the previous year. For the 
first four months in the current year in total 
these companies are maintaining comparable 
figures. 


This year Crystalate (Printing) Limited made 
a profit, as against a small loss incurred in the 
previous year. The British Homophone Com- 
pany Limited continued to manufacture and 
supply Gramophone Records consistent with its 
policy of “ Pressing for the Trade.” 


For the period from the end of the financial 
year the trading figures of the Group as a whole 
have been maintained, and the “orders in 
hand ” position is somewhat stronger than at 
the same time last year. 
expansion is being continued. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 








British Electronics’ Next Dividend 


HAREHOLDERS of Pye and E. K. Cole, 

merged a year ago into British Elec- 
onics Industries, were no doubt very 
relieved to hear in September that they were 
to receive the 15 per cent dividend promised 
them at the time of the merger even though 
the combined group’s profit before tax 
had fallen sharply from £3,099,000 to 
{727,000. 
report to assess the chances of the payment 
ing maintained in the current year which 
uns to next March. The balance sheet 
suggests that the augurs are not too hopeful, 
for stocks have now risen to £19.3 million 
and net bank overdrafts to over £8 million. 
But these figures are not really startling, 
for stocks have risen by under £3 million, 
which is less than might have been expected 
in such a gloomy year for the television 
market while, after allowing for the cost of 
the acquisition of Telephone Manufactur- 
ing, bank overdrafts are at about the 
same level as a year ago. Nevertheless at 
atime when it would clearly be difficult to 
fund this overdraft on anything but penal 
terms the group is faced with a very heavy 
interest charge. Total loan and bank 
interest last year amounted to £1.1 million; 
more than double the previous year’s figure 
and over a third of the group’s trading 
rofit. 
On the current outlook for the television 
set industry Mr C. O. Stanley, the chairman, 
says that no one can say how soon the 
present difficulties arising from factors 
both within and outside the industry can 
be overcome. He adds that it is not pos- 
sible to judge how profits in the current year 
will be affected. Shareholders will perhaps 
be disappointed that Mr Stanley, who in 
the past has been very frank with them, 
tamnot give a clearer indication of the 
immediate prospects of profits or losses from 
the main section of the group’s business 
when over half the current year’s trading 
has been completed. He does however tell 
them that the main reason for Cole’s loss 
kst year was its very heavy stocks of tele- 
sion sets, which exceeded those of Pye’s. 
On the group’s growing interests in elec- 
tonics and other fields Mr Stanley is able 
0 paint a much brighter picture. For its 
new subsidiary Temco and its other tele- 
ommunications interests the group is 
budgeting for increased profits ; its scientific 
instrument Companies are expected to show 
{profit in the current year of over £500,000 
and plans are in hand to double this 
business, of which a large part is in exports, 
Wer the next five years. Pye TVT which 
Makes television, studio and transmitter 
‘quipment has successfully introduced a 
ew television camera and hopes soon to 
ring production of this camera more in 
ine with orders. 













They will now study the full . 


Cole’s electronics group, which is a 
major supplier of airborne radar, - suf- 
fered a fall in output as a result of the 
group’s move from Malmesbury _ to 
Southend, made necessary by the expansion 
in business. Its plastics division which it 
had been thought would provide the group 
with some element of diversification failed 
to do so, for it was badly hit by the reces- 
sion in consumer durables, but Mr Stanley 
says that currently the outlook is better. 

Clearly this cannot be said yet for the 
group as a whole and the current difficulties 
are partly reflected in the 7 per cent yield 
offered by the §s. shares at 10s. 73d. 


Astley Industrial Trust 


STLEY is fortunate in its balance sheet 
date of June 30th. Last year’s results 
were still buoyed-up by the 1958-59 boom, 
while this year’s setback in profits and re- 
duction in dividend caused no surprise 
coming after so-much bad news from 
the hire purchase companies. Astley’s 
setback is attributed to an increase in 
bad and doubtful debts, and to the rise 
in borrowing costs. In his report how- 
ever, the chairman, Sir Stanley Bell, 
throws little light on these problems. An 
extra £110,000 has been set aside for 
doubtful debts “ in addition to normal pro- 
visions,” but the size of the normal provi- 
sion is not revealed. Bank and loan interest 
has more than doubled from £648,000 to 
£1,395,000 and it is difficult to reconcile 
this sharp rise with borrowing that has 
increased over the year to June 30th by 
only one third from £18 million to £24 
million and with interest rates that were on 
average about 20 per cent higher. It would 
appear that Astley has had to pay very high 
rates for its deposits from the public. Sir 
Stanley. also fails to explain why, when 
debts outstanding have increased by £5 mil- 
lion to £31 million unearned revenue 
charges are little changed at £2.7 million. 
Sir Stanley concludes his statement by 
forecasting a recovery in profits “in the 
absence of any untoward change in the 
economy.” But he expects that Astley will 
for some while have to bear the cost and 
trouble in cleaning up further defaults and 
financing existing low rated contracts with 
dearer money, though he says that new busi- 
ness, which is apparently still at a high level, 
is now being taken on terms which take 
account of higher interest rates. It is pos- 
sible, however, that this is too optimistic 
a view of the immediate prospects for Astley 
and other hire purchase companies in this 
country, but on the dividend reduced from 
16 to 13 per cent, the §s. shares at 16s. 44d. 
still yield only 4 per cent. 
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Decca Record 


HE news that Decca Record has earned 

higher profits came as a pleasant relief 
to investors who have been buffeted in the 
last few weeks by reports of smaller margins 
of profits in almost every sector of British 
industry. In the year to March 31st its 
trading profits rose by 93 per cent, from 
£3,468,000 to £3,796,000, even though its 
total sales fell by £700,000 to £243 million. 
At home there was a small increase in sales 
but sales to Canada and the United States 
fell by £900,000 to £1,480,000. Exports, 
on the other hand, to countries other than 
the United States and Canada, fell by only 
£40,000. 

Heavier charges for depreciation, mort- 
gage and loan interest and taxation have left 
net profits slightly lower at £1,249,000, 
against £1,260,000. But earnings still cover 
the maintained dividend of 23} per cent 
twice. At home the group clearly felt the 
effect of the marked fall in demand for tele- 
vision receivers although this may have been 
partly offset by the rise in sales of transistor 
radios. But gramophone records are still 
Decca’s principal business and last Novem- 


Years to March 31 1961 


(£’000s) (£°000s) 
SORE ei was cane cudekeccees 25,200 24,500 
Trading profit .........26- 3,468 3,796 
CRUST OGINMIE sic cccccudces 1,020 1,134 
Wivccugerssanekanue 246 313 
COMMNR aS Geavctsidaccons 928 1,083 
Wet BOON ct6s cdc ccadesus 1,260 1,249 
Ordinary dividend......... 601 601 

; % % 

Trading profit/sales ........ 13-8 15-4 
Net profit/sales.........00. 5-0 5:1 


ber the chairman, Sir Edward Lewis, said 
that in the first seven months of the year 
sales of 45 rpm records were slightly higher 
and there was “quite an upsurge in de- 
mand ” for the group’s long playing records. 
The record industry as a whole in this 
country sold § per cent more records in 
Decca’s financial year—so that Decca may 
have added to its share of this highly com- 
petitive market. Better profits may also 
have been earned by the navigator and radar 
divisions. Since the results were published 
the ros. ordinary shares have fallen slightly 
to 57s. 3d. and the ros. “A” shares to 
55s, to yield 4.1 and 4.3 per cent 
respectively. 


Tronoh 


A COMBINATION of high earnings and 
political stability is a rarity in the com- 
modity section of the Stock Exchange now- 
adays. But for Malayan tin shares, 1960 
provided a double blessing: the twelve- 
years-old political “emergency ” was offici- 
ally ended and the three-years-old interna- 
tional restriction of tin production was lifted. 
Tronoh has gained directly from both these 
factors ; as a producer Tronoh’s revenue 
rose from £1,022,000 to £1,559,000 and as 
a company holding a portfolio of tin shares 
the value of its quoted investments advanced 
from £23 million to £3 million in the year 
to December 31st. 


(Continued on page 290) 
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(b) Final dividend. 


BRITISH FUNDS 
AND 
GUARANTEED STOCKS 


Savings Bonds 3%..... 
Conversion 4!9%...... 


| Exchequer 3%.......... 1962-63 
ce 1962 
Exchequer 2'2%...... 1963-64 

Conversion 434%......+++++ 1963 
Conversion 4!9%........565 1964 
Exchequer 5'9% ........--- 1966 
PONG Foe v4.00 sa'00 65 1959-69 
Funding 4%........++ 1960-90 
Savings Bonds 3%..... 1960-70 
Savings Bonds 2'2% ..... 1964-67 
Savings Bonds 3%....... 1965-75 
Funding 3%......+--+ 19 
Vietory 49}. <-- 005 ce0s 1920-76 
Conversion 3'2%........56. 1969 
Conversion 5%, eee weehae el 1971 
Conversion 5'4%........+6. 1974 
Treasury 3'2%........ 1977-80 
Treasury 3'9%........ 1979-81 
Funding 5'2% ........ 1982-84 
Redemption 3% ........ 1986-96 
Treasury 5% ..... oes es - 1986-89 
Funding 3! 2% pind ei sie 1999-2004 
Treasury 545%, 5... cccccee 2008-12 
Consols "eh p pene after Feb. 1957 
War Loan 3!2%....... after 1952 
Conv. 319% ...... after Apr. 1961 
Treasury 3%..... after Apr. 1966 
SOE Bibs 0s0nn2shen0s eens ‘ 

| Treasury 2'2%....after Apr. 1975 
British Electric 412%... 67-69 
British Electric 3% .... 73 
British Electric 3% ...«..1974-77 
British Electric 4! a. c ...- 1974-79 
British Electric 3'2%..... 1976-79 
British Gas 4%........ 9-72 
British Gas 3!2%...... 1969-71 
British Gas 3%........ 1990-95 
British Transport 3% ... . 1968-73 
British Transport 4% .... 1972-77 
British Transport 3% ... . 1978-88 
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Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6% 
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| Agricultural Mortgage 5'2% 
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Bristol 5% 


a of London 514% . 
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+ Tax free. + Assumed average life 734 years. 


(c) Year’s dividend. (d) Capital distribution of Is. Od. per share. 


Oct. | Oct. 
i 18 
$ $ 
28', | 28! | Boeing......... 
25 243g | Celanese....... 
153g | 147g | Chrysler ....... 
365g | 36! | Col. Palmolive .. 
70 70!4 | Crown Zeller. .. 
1203, |1213g | Distillers Seag. .. 
82!. | 817g | Douglas........ 
537g | 52'2 | Dow Chemical.. 
| 443, | 45 UPON, ..2000 
8!2 | 85g | East. Kodak..... 
43'3 | 4234 | Ford Motor..... 
60 | 583, | Gen. Electric ... 
2734 | 267g | General Foods .. 
45 443, | General Motors . 
60 67's | Goodyear...... 
Sy 5634 CPOE. 0005s 
50!g | 50 i, aa 
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~ Low, 60°87 (Jan. 3). _ 


Oct. 18, 

1961 

a a 
68 0 
£. 33.8 
es o 
611 0 
a 
810 0 
817 0 
615 0 
611 0 
611 0 
ot @ 
617 0 
612 0 
611 0 
Oct. | Oct, 
i 18 
$ $ 
495, | 803, 
8134 | 82 
aim | 313 
aig | 513, 
26', | 26! 
193, | 197%, 
9% | 95! 
56 543g 
76'> | 80! 
38!g | 39', 
43!2 | 44! 
477g | 4734 
437, | 44! 
8 125'4 
| 7934 | 79!, 
435, | 4112 
34 | 803, 
Yield 

% 

4:02 
3:96 
3-96 
3-99 
3-99 


















ORDINARY 


%o 
Ofna} Barctays ...s.csccce te | 
8 a| District ............. £1 | 
7 EE Se ko PR eri ew ous él | 
A ae ee 5/- | 
AG | Ths octaves 40 | 
7 a! Nat Provincial ....... fi 
6234 | Westminster ‘B’...... £i | 
; a | Australia & N.Z...£1 p.p. 
a | Bk. Lond. & S. Amer.. £1 
$2: ma Bank of Montreal....$10 | £239\¢ 
Bank of New S. Wales £20 
3 ; Barclays D.C.O....... él 
7'2a | Chartered.........-. él 


10/- b | Hongk’g. & Shang... .$25 


a a | Nat. Com. Bk. Scot.. 10/- 
2¢\ Royal Bk. Canada....$10 

a | Royal Bk. of Scotland .£1 
10 b | Stand. Bk. S. Africa...£1 


22!4¢ |} Hambros ....... £1 f.p. 
2'24 | Schroders ........s0: ety 
6'4b | Union Discount...... 

Nil a! Bowmaker ......... = 


5 a! Lombard Banking ...5/- 
5 a| Mercantile Credit . »5/= | 


22!2b | United Domins. Tst. ..£1 |138/9 


BUILDING, PAINT, Etc. 
52; b | Associated Portland... £1 
7'4b } British Plaster Bd. ..10/- 





10. b | Richard Costain..... 5/- 

5 a | Crittall Mfg. ........ 5/- 
14 b | International Paints . - 
5 @| London Brick........ 
25 c¢/ Rugby Portland ..... ef 
7!2a | Taylor Woodrow....5/- | 
Tha Wall Paper Defd...... fl) 

CHEMICAL 

6 | Albright & Wilson...5/- 
4 | Borax Defd......... 5/- 
Bs: QPOs sas os b's te hUs hs 
WSO EN a xcese seks wifes oi ra 
S @ | Monsanto... ... 0000. 5/- 

DRAPERY & STORES 

8 b Boots Pure Drug... .5/- 
72a | Montague Burton... 10/- 
13'3b | Debenhams..... 2 lO/= 

D | BOS. dcceae ss 5/- 
1623 b | House of Fraser ..... 5/- 

5 a | Lewis’s Invest. Tst....4/- 
32!2b | Marks & Spencer ‘A’.5/- 
10 a United Drapery..... 5/- 
105,a | Woolworth......... 5/- 

ELECTRICAL & RADIO 

BP QTE is co. nse destased 
15 c/| Brit. Electronic Inds..5/- 
5D BR Gihes 5.050 sscceeon él 
5 a Crompton Parkinson. sf 
155¢b | Decca Record...... 10/- 
2's B 1-MOOS oss tae 30s 3 - 
8 b | Elliott-Automation...5/= 
7 b} English Electric ...... él 
7. b} General Electric...... él 
43ga | C. A. Parsons........ él 
3'4a | A. Reyrolle.......... él 
25 ¢/ Thorn Electrical..... 5/- 

ENGINEERING 
Nil a | Babcock & Wilcox....£1 

7 6b} John Brown ......... fi 

3 a! Cammell Laird...... 5/- 
10 a Internat: Combust. ..5/- 

oe | Rich’ds’ns. Westg’ th. i. 
2!2a | Swan Hunter ........ 

5 a| john Thompson ..... sf | 
$2'!2a | Coventry Gauge....10/~ | 
$2'2a | Alfred Herbert ...... él 
12'9b | Allied lronfounders...£1 
10 b PRIOR. 's'o p06 4.0-00le 

‘ey, 9 were 10/- 

4!2a George Cohen...... 5/- 
17'5b | Davy-Ashmore...... 5/- 
11 b | Guest Keen.......... £\ 
12 b | Head Wrightson..... 5/- 

a eee él 
10 b | Ransome & Marles...5/- 

7 b| Renold Chains....... £l 
17!2b Simon Engineering ..5/- 

7a Tube Investments..... fl 

2!44 WEE Wanwanccaeccre £1 
10 b | Ward (Thos. W.)..... él 


22!2b | Woodall-Duckham. . .5/= 


§ The net redemption yields allow - tax at 7s. 9d. in £. {| Ex capitalisation. 7 Ex rights. 
(g) Equivalent to 7:2 sterling. 
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(a) Interim dividend. 


(h) After Rhodesian tax. (1) To latest date. 





272/6 
29 
49/3 

129/3 


18/101. 
86/3 
48/6 
10/- 
88/9 

101/- 
18/6 
33/3 
41/3 
28) 10! 

72/- 
33/3 
46/3 


168/9 
67/3 
108/9 
68/6 
25/3 
125/- 
54/3 
64/6 
157/6 
28/6 
75/3 
63/6 
1/71, 
6/115 
30/9 
81/6 
159/41, 
$159 
18/9 
45/- 
44/3 | 
| 
61/6 
49/6 
52a 
£15!46 
139/715 
41/3 
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oe 
WI YORK SFOCKS 
i y t 
eld, | Prices, 1961 Last- Two Price Price, | Yield, | Prices, 1961 Last T i i i 
ast ORDINARY ’ » ist Two Price, Price, | Yield, | 
18, Cove a Dividends —— Oct i, et Oct. 18, Cover _ Dividends bn Oct. 11, | Oct. 18, Oct. 18, Cover 
| High tale 10 =o oe. __| Hie High af Sane (a) (b) (¢) 1961 1961 | 1961 
x % FOOD & TOBACCO | em % % ie antiiiuiaie: pcs | So eee 
-32 34/—- | 17/4! 10 ¢} 10 c} Allied Suppliers ....10/- 18/4! 17/4! 5-76 ,62/—- | 43/- 20° a | 60° b | Assoc. British Picture.5/- | 47/3 | 46/3 | 649° 234 
-B4 15/— 7/934 | 10 a| 12!2b| Assoc, British Foods. . Ye | 12/3 | 11/3 2-00 . 34/6 | 26/9 20 a| 40 b/| Assoc. Television ‘A’ .5/- | 30/6 | 29/10', 10-04 13 
51% 74/— | 55/- 4 a| 8 b| Bowril............... 1 | 57/3 | 56/3 4:27 2!2 | 51/9 | 41/412 | 16 a@| 14 b| Beecham Group..... 5/- | 48/- | 46/4'y| 3-23. 13, 
49 15/6 | W/9 t47\2b | 42'\2a | Brooke Bond ‘B’ . eye | 12/9 | 12/6 4:35 | 33, [54/3 | 32/- 3!3a| 6236 British Match ........ £1 | 33/7! | 32/4! | 6-18 2 
-61* 19/3 | 12/9 2f;a| 10 b| International Tea....5/- | 13/3 | 12/9 4:90 | Il, | 28/41. 14/9 623b| 4 a_| British Oxygen...... 5/-| 16/-- | 14/9 | 3-61 20 
39 107/9 | 65/3 5 °a| 105¢b | J. Lyons ‘A’.......... £1 | 67/6 | 65/3 4-85 | "4 | 137-° | 7/10'2! 7 b| 3 a| British Ropes ....... /=| 8/t'*| 7itg| 6-30 24 
+68 35/6 | 25/9 ORB Ot ON<pusceeiness 10/- | 29/1'2 | 28/6 4-91 | 2 |70/- | 47/6 Jina| 15 b| DetaR io Fo “| am le 
as 14/03, | 10/412 | 7!yb| 2!2a| Spillers............. 5/-| 1l/- | 10/6* | 4-76 | 2 |So/- | 3179 207°¢| 7a Game Wo ae | 3/6 seer 3m Ht 
- $5/- | 42/6 9 b| 3 a| Tate & Lyle.......... él | 44/4! | 42/6 5-65 | 2 | 73/9 | 52/6 6 a| 9 b| Glaxo............. io/-| 55/6 | 55/3* | 2-71 | 3% 
es; 20/10! | 15/6 S Ok OO AS. ces ines 5/—| 16/1" | 15/72 | 4-48 | 2 | 57/6 | 45/6 12 b| 3 a| Harrisons & Cr. Defd..£1 | 47/- 5/6 659 | 23 
70 73/- /- | ¢2123¢ | tl123a | Brit. Amer. Tobac. .10/- | 60/9 | 60/6 5-85 | 23, | 55/6 | 35/6 40 b 5 aj} Hoover ‘A’ 5/- 42/3 41/10!, | 5-37 | 2N4 
20° 51/6 | 40/- | 15 b| 5 a| Gallaher .......... 1o/~ | 41/3* | 40/9 | 4-91 | 2° | 28/- | 18/9 | 12b| 5 a| IMord..............5/-| 19/3 | 18/9 | 4-67 | 2° 
35 71/6 65/3 14 b 8!.a | Imperial Tobacco..... £1 | 66/6 | 67/- 7-62 | 134 ws = ents 5 rere £1 | 90/9 | 87/3 2-57 234 
41 | j 2¢| 1§2!:¢ | National Canning ....£1 | 46/3 43/9 S-25-- 4.4 
ae |} INSURANCE | 37/3 | 29/6 6° a| 10 b| Powell Duffryn..... “ios | 3803 | 32/3 | 4:96 | 2M, 
2 1S'4 1156 | ¢55 b| $50 a/| Britannic...... see 5/— | 123g | 1288 3-40 | ... | 30/3 | 24/7'2 | 15 b| 5 a| Radio Rentals....... /-| 27/6 | 27/- 3-70 | 3 
3-79 86/3 61/- 25 b| 20 a} Commercial Union ..5/- | 64/6 | 62/-* 3-63 1 37/6 | 18/9 7'3a | 15 b | Rank Organisation...5/- | 25/—- | 25/6 4:41 | 2 
3.57 32 177, = t41-17¢ |t41-17¢ | Equity & Law Life ...8/6 | 28's =| 2816 1-02 + |43/3 | 30/9 16'nb 7'2a | Schweppes ......... 5/- | 35/- 31/3 | 3°84 | 13,4 
88/41. | 51/10!) 20 b| 10 a General Accident... .5/- | 72/9. | 75/- 2:00 | ... }39/- | 27/6 20° «| 25° ¢| Sears‘A’........... 5/-| 32/3 | 32/03, | 3-90 | 2, 
353 | 60/6 | 42/717 | 40 b| 35 a| Guardian........... 5/- | 49/9* | 48/- 2-78**, ... | 28/412 | 21/7!2 | I1'2b| 8!2a | Thomas Tilling...... 4/- | 23/4', | 23/9* | 3:37 | 2 
1% |. 39!, | 23l4 80 a| 110 b| Legal & General..... 5/- | 3453 | 344 1-39 «tae |e 12°¢| 4 a| Turner & Newall..... £1 | 58/6 | 57/- 4-21 2% 
488 146/— —|100/- 11'2b|  8!2a | Northern & Empl.....£1 |125/- 1121/6 3-29 soe 1166/6 =|130/- | 9-042a | 15-5b | Unilever ............ £1 |147/- — |150/- 3-27 | 3! 
e i 272/6 |156/3 | $70 b | $20 a| Pearl ............+- 5/- Pa 200/- 3-67 | wee | TUNS39 | 83, 8 a| 13 b| Unilever N.V. .....12f1. | 1036 | 103;6 2-43 | 3 
te 9/3 | 38/101, $183! ¢ |¢208!3 c | aap {ee d/-| ym hs 2 ai ay. 3” S b | a a | United Glass........ S/-| 16/- 14/9 5-08 | 2), 
° | | eee coe | ROVE . cc ccccccccess | | vi oe - | i - ° | 
$s " 129/3  |103/6 Ii'4b 7'2a@ | Royal Exchange ...,..£1 \104/9* '102/3 | 3-67 ese — | nt ae i ate re rT 
MOTORS & AIRCRAFT | | SHIPPING 
| 18/10'2 | 12/10'2| 12!b 7!,.a | British Motor ....... 5/- | 13/4! 12/10!2| 7-77 2, 46/3 | 36/- 6!,a | 13'2b | Brit. & Com’wealth. me | 38/9 37/3 S22. - 2 
4-49** 86/3 | 66/I'2 | 20° ¢| 20 c| Jaguar Cars ‘A’...... S/— |S | SO | 1-28 | MHI |e | ws Sl § Sipe Bio Rae See 
3-84 | 2 48/6 | 39/6 2!,a| 8!2b | Rolls-Royce..........£1 | 41/6 | 39/9 | 5-53 | 214 | 28/8 | 20/- et et ee 20/t'2 | 6°95 | ih 
2-9 | 2 10/- | 6/— | 12 ¢| 12 ¢| Rootes Motors ‘A’...4/—| 6/814 | 6/6 | 7-38 | 51, | 50/6 | 33/- er eee | Serene ee oon e. aye | a | oe 
4:33**, 2 88/9 } 52/2!4 15 b 73a Mn a ee oe a ek £i 69/- 66/6 4-81 ** 2!4 15/- | 10/6 7'2a 10 b | London & Overseas. ~< AL 10/10! 8-05 | eee 
4:49*, 10l/- | 77/7!2 | 15 ¢| 20 c| Leyland Motors ...... £1 | 81/42 | 77/9 || 5-14 | .. | W/E | 22) 8 b) 3 @| F&O Deld.......... mys | So |! 
3:70 | 2! 18/6 | 14/— 9 b| 3!2a| Bristol Aeroplane ..10/— | 15/7! | 15/4'2*| 8-13 | 21, | 17/9 | I2/- | 2tnc)  2lg¢ | Reardon Smith..... tf— | E92 | ee 
3-96 | 2, 33/3 | 26/9 10 a| 5 b| Hawker Siddeley.....£1 | 27/10!, | 26/9 | 7-93** 41, | 25/- | 13/7!2 | 8 ¢| 5S c| Royal Mail........... él 13/9 | 77 | 
eT i Be | Hae | AE8E | Bema Geete iO |e Bie bg | 2 | | 
1 Ti/= *| $0/I'2 | Web| Bina | Joseph Lucas ns s.c-cel | 52/— | 50/1 | 5-49 | 3 | yajt0l,| 49/104| 6 @| 10 b| Cobilles mn... £1 | 51/7, | 48/101.| 6-55 | 4! 
3°59 ah 33/3 | 15/9 9 a/ 21 b| Pressed Steel........ 5/- | 17/8', | 16/- 9:38 | Il, | 43/7! | 26/6 6!2b| 3!2a | Dorman Long........ él 27/108 27/4l, 7-34 | 25 
$8 “ 46/3 | 29/3 15 ¢| 12!2 ¢ | Triplex Holdings ...10/- | 29/9 | 29/3 4:27 | 2 | 49/10!2 | 30/9 7p | 3!3a | Lancashire Steel...... él 31/10! 31/iy | 7-07 | 3, 
40 |B aie | 2), 24/9 8b) 42 | South Durham «--.-.-£1 | 26/112 | 24/102 | 9-63 | 2, 
| N | = a ti f, . | 
7A ta 168/9  |110/— 50 b| 40 a/ Anglo-American... .10/— |125/7'2 |!27/6* 7:06 | Il, 57/4! 40/1" iS} 5 «Piece, Stites... £1 | alot 4/4, 7-35 14 
3°91 4 67/3 43/- 1834b | _6!4b | Consolid. Gold Fields . £1 51/3 54/- 9-26 | 2 68/7!2 | 42/1', 9 b| 6 a/ John Summers....... £1 | 43/41, | 42/7! 7-04 | 23,4 
a a = Ka Bt . ~ b | Conant Fone Dee sf we | Sov a [2 55/7'2 | 38/- 12 b| 4-8a | United Steel......... £i | 40/715 39/101 6-17** 3 
, A = } a nion Corporation. . : er 46/- | I i Es . 
4:01 | 3% 25/3 | 15/3 | 40 a} 40 b Deesstonsetn lira ta 5/- | '7/- 16/9 | 23-88 | [ly — y er Wee | aera eke | oe o os — 
| ae | 70 a| 100 b | Free State Geduld ...5/- | oe oe ae tS TEXTILES 
enue | a ie Sila 2 . = . ee ae | 45 aH 49/41, ae 12 ai", fo hat 712b) 5 a English Sewing Cotton > | 26/-* | 25/1', | 9°95 Il, 
28 2, Pe 101737) 90 | 120 b Western Hoidines << 5/— 874° 118/72 | 9-08 | 14 [Goya 43/3 | tab | ‘Poe | Lamathine Coton. cel | see? | ase? | toer | 1 
+ Bs | Gee + Sth inte | ee ee | 59/6 ‘ine | 82] 47/6" 30/3, | Aiea | 584 | Courtaulds <2 “£1 | 3277p | 32/7 | 6-13 | Be 
5-00 | 2h 63/6 | 51/3 | 20 a| 60 b| Rhod. Angio-Amer..10/- | 55/- | 52/3* | 15-3lh | 2 78/3 ei? ia’e| oo eee cr ae S/tO'n | 3/72 | 2} 3? 
11/7! | B/Ily | 4tliga| 9 b| Rhod. Selection Tst. .5/- 8/3 | 8/3 8:30h 214 1 37/3 26/3 | Jib} 21 . Wool ro re £i | sor. tae $43 2 
a 6/I'2 | 4/10'2| 4!¢a| 8 b| Roan Antelope...... 5/-| 5/3 | 5/1'2 | 11-90h 134-| 20/7', | 12/11, | 3 et = Bradford D ea él | af ii ac | 
216 | 2 30/9 8/9 | 15a | 7t2b) Tanganyika Cons... i0/— | 13/2 | 13/- | I7Yh | U2 16/214 | 1176" | 7za| 1334b | Calico Printers... 5/~ yee | 11/9 | Beste ate 
. / a onsolidated Zinc.... = ‘ | | Case Pee 
373 | M4 159/4!, 110/- | 150 °b | 100 a | De Beers Defd. Reg. -5/~ |!31/10!2 136/10!| 9-13 | 134 | i3vpn2| “S/Otn| 3° a | 10° B | feats Bight | 40/8 | 33/72 | 6-30 3 
3-92 | $159 $104 $1-50c | $1-50c | Internat. Nickel ...n.p.v. $145'2_ $145 1-84 ¥ 35/3 23/4! , 10 cj} 10 Yon | Faas £1 i$: * al 356. | i 
4:20 | I 18/9 | 10/9 6!4a | 22!';9b London Tin......... 4/—| 16/10!2 | 16/412 | 8-55** ji, | . all Bereta ee or a 24/4!2* | 23/412 | 8:56 | Ie 
3-42 | a 45/- 30/- 20 ¢| 27!2¢ | Rio Tinto........< 10/— | 36/10!2 | 36/10'2 | 7-46 ily } 
238 12 3 (17/9 Stine | 20a | Tronoh «2.00.2... 5/— | 32/-Il | 30/t'al| 8-71 | | | oe | 
. | { 
351 ta OIL 70/- | 52/6 12',a| 25 b| Alliance Trust....... 5/- | 64/6 | 63/6 2-95 I", 
| 61/6 | 41/6 | 48136 $3!3a | British Petroleum ....£1 | 42/6 | 42/3 | 9-02 | a1, | 37/l0l2 | 42/6 | Idina | 37lzb | BET. A’ Defd. ..... 5/- | 48/9 | 48/6 | 5-15 | I 
wel Be ae | Pegg] feet Siematsirm 8 | Be aaa, | ba | Meda | ime | ee) Mes | ccm iee oe | tee |e | at 
- | - a re? = = a a ae x 
6-82 | 4 £l5'4¢ | £105— | 23-87c| Blea! Royal Dutch....... 20 fl. £12'g | £115s* | 4-04 | a 95/6 | 64/3 = _3!na | —7'2b | City Lond. Real Prop.. = | 70/9 | 72/3 3-04 | 1" 
4:92 | 2 139/7!, 108/9 20-8 c +¢10 a Shell Transport ...... £1) 117/6 (115/6 5-89 3 |\00/7', | 72/6 | 7:04a | 9-04b | Hudson’s Bay ........ | | 78/9 83/9 | 3-84 | 13,4 
5-43 | 2 41/3 24/3 ie ss Ulivansarc i ose Seok 0/- | 30/3 27/9 wit : 36/- ‘| 22/3 2 a| 4 b/| Land Securities..... 10/- | 29/6 28/3 2°12 1 
4-17 | 2 | | | 38/3 | 26/6 I2!;2¢ | 3!3a | Lond. Cnty. Freehid. 10/- | 29/9* | 28/6 4-25 | | 
4-70 | 2 | | PAPER & NEWSPAPERS 
1-92 | 3 W4/7'y | 9/102) 8 b) Sa Daily Mirror.......; 5/-| 12/6 | 12/7, | 5-94** 11, | TEA & RUBBER 
Te sl/- | 87/6 | 4 a) 8 b| W.H. Smith &Son‘A’.£1 | $0/- | 38/6 | 4-03. 47/6 40/6 $25 b| 42!2a | Cons. Tea & Lands ...£1 | 47 46/6* | 19-31 | | 
ote by e- | 17/9 | gz, | 10 @ | Thomson Org’n. ....5/- = = 6-00 35/6 28/9 +3 a tll b | Jokai (Assam) ........ at | 35/— | 32/-* | 14-28 | 2 
| 9% : 43/6 834b 5 a Bowater Paper....... £1 | 44/ / 6-21 Ig | I/- 8/6 ee ere 8/6 9/- re oda 
5:06 | 3 56/6 42/6 | 9 a| 7 b Albert E. Reed....... £1 | 44/3, | 42/6 =| 7-53 2 | 6/10!y) 4/8l4 | 29'gb|) 12a Highlands & Lowlands 2/- | 5/3 4/8\4* | 7-78 | 1 
4 3/3 37/6 | 4 a! Blab Spicers...........+. a, of |e) 6 a |-7/4la-| 5/4g | 10 @| 35 6 | Rendom Asinic.;.... a | sat, | grate | toga | 27 
| 50/6 4 a| 10 b| Wiggins Teape....... £) | 55/ /6 | 5:05 | 2° [93/-" | 76/-" | 12!2a| 37!,b | United Sua Betong ...£1 | 80/- | 76/- | 13-16 ily 
} 1 . 
630 | 2 —_—___ na aaisiphrnepial 
12°63 | The Economist Indicator (1953=100) 
6-56 | th mee — ——_—— AMERICAN SECURITY PRICES 
mn: be | 1961 Indicator | Yield % | 1961 
7°65 4 cients 
1:96 | = Sepe, 13 363-4 5-10 | STANDARD AND POOR'S LONG 
4-20 ue | 20 361-2 | 5-14 |. High | Low US GOVERNMENT BONDS 
Poe | o | wee Lee | ed 
3-51 | 2h a oh Re (May 10) (Oct. 18) LONG TERM US 
6-02 2 7a 32-7 | 5-4 GOVERNMENT BONDS 
: a ad Rees $ 
| a a Financial Times Indices 4 
3:79 | 22 ] : 2% | . 
| 307 2h | i961 | Indext | Yield | eee Consol a STANDARD AND POOR'S 
. } | er eet ae ; Bes ae ae a ee seve 
| 5:06 | 2 Oct. 12 288-9 | 5-46 82-38 6°43 11,943 fag co a 
3-87 2 » 2 286-9 5:50 | 82-58 | 6-42 10,856 ed tt 
5.00 | a 284-7 5-54 | 82-57 6-39 13,296 
oe) se 
4-07 2 - ee |__ 10,774 
| 5.198% 2% High, 365-7 (May 15). Low, 284-7 (Oct. 16). ae 
t July 1, 1935=100. — ¢ 1928=100. 





erim dividend. ts 
To latest date. Yields based on assumed dividends :—A.C.V:, 16%. Bass, Mitchells & B., 
Guardian, 2623%. Guinness, 22%. Hawker Siddeley, 10-6%. 


Assurance, 30°, Thomson Organisation, 24%. United Steel, 


1%. 
Ind Coope, T.A., 
12-3%. 


Calico Printers, 20%. Patons & B., 


City & Centre Props., 25'3%. Coats, 
London Tin, 35% 


12% on merger terms. Lloyds Bank, 105,24 
Woodall-Duckham, 21%. 


ae Daily Mirror, 


land Bank, 15% a 


Royal 
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Last year was undoubtedly a turning 
point. This year should be better and next 
year, failing an unforeseen slump in demand 
for tin, might be better still. A major factor 
in that prospect is that tin production is un- 
likely to rise very swiftly because many 
_ mines are becoming worked out. Therefore, 
only those companies owning mines with a 
considerable life ahead of them will really 
benefit. On this point, Mr J. H. Rich, the 
chairman of Tronoh, has made a full and 
very encouraging report. Tronoh’s Kampar 
Section will be exhausted in about three 
years’ time, and the current rate of tin pro- 
duction will taper off. But drilling has 
cevealed that payable ground might be found 
at greater depths. Further development is 
also hinted at in another section of the 
group’s mines. Prospecting on the western 
side of Malaya has proved moderately en- 
couraging and in a joint venture with 
another group it is hoped to get permission 
to work a new area in Thailand. Tronoh 
has also joined a group investigating the 
reopening of a mine in Cornwall, and 
appears to have a small stake in the pro- 
mising North Quebec copper discovery. 
After the recent one-for-one scrip issue, 
Tronoh’s 5s. units at 30s. yield 83 per 
cent on last year’s total dividend of 5s. 3d. 
a share on the old capital. 


J. & F. Stone 


IKE other retailers of consumer durables, 

J. & F. Stone Lighting and Radio has 
suffered from the credit squeeze over the 
past eighteen months. Even so its profits 
have continued to grow and in the year to 
June 30th its trading profits rose by just over 
10 per cent from £916,000 to £1,019,000. 
Two factors mentioned last November by 
the chairman, Mr D. G. Nairn, have prob- 
ably helped to maintain the advance of pro- 
fits in the past year : the growth in cash 
sales and the inflow of repayments and pro- 
fits on earlier HP contracts. The latter item 
was probably still quite substantial, as the 
amounts owing under the agreements rose 
from £105,000 in mid-1958 to £1,024,000 
in mid-1959 and £1,286,000 in mid-1960 ; 
but the current year could witness a drop 
in these receipts and shareholders will be 
interested to know what contribution they 
have made and will make to total income. 
Net profits are 9 per cent higher at 
£421,000 and cover the unchanged dividend 
of 35 per cent over 1.6 times. 

The directors have also announced plans 
to form a property holding company, in 
which existing Stone shareholders will re- 
ceive a free issue of shares. Last year the 
group had 191 branches, of which the free- 
hold values amounted to £726,000 at cost. 
A revaluation of all properties made in 1956 
showed a surplus of £816,000 over the then 
book value of £591,000, but this has never 
been written into the accounts. In the first 
instance the company will take over the 
freeholds and the directors hope by the time 
of the annual meeting in November to be 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


able to indicate the size of the proposed 
issue. The possibilities opened up by the 
new development led to a rise of 2s. 43d. 
to 28s. 43d. on the 5s. Ordinary shares 
which now yield 64 per cent. 


Norvic Shoe 


oe buying by affluent teenagers 
has been a major factor behind the 
present boom in the footwear industry. 
Among the shoe makers Norvic has made 
a big effort to capture this valuable market 
and its success has been marked by a second 
successive increase of 21 per cent in gross 
profits. In the year to June 30th its gross 
profits advanced from £529,000 to £639,000 
and it is not surprising that profits rose 
even more sharply in the second half of the 
financial year as this includes the early 
spring and summer. 

Norvic has apparently been able to with- 
stand the pressure on margins resulting 
from the wage increase in the industry in 
March last year and the full report will 
show whether its increase in sales in 1960- 
61 matched the rise of 20 per cent in 
1959-60. Although net equity earnings 
have risen the ordinary dividend has been 
left unchanged at 15 per cent, presumably 
in deference to the Chancellor’s request for 
dividend restraint. This payment is now 
covered more than twice and the §s. shares 
at 13s. 9d. yield 53 per cent. This is not 
an unreasonable return from a company 
which over the next few years is likely to 
serve a growing market as the number of 
teenagers rises. : 


Neepsend Steel 


_ against the current trend have 
also come from Neepsend Steel and 
Tool which has again done well and, 
indeed, rather better than had been 
expected. In an interim statement in 
February the directors simply indicated that 


results for the full year would be compar- — 


able with those for 1959-60 but in the event 
trading profits rose by 213 per cent from 
£1,211,000 to £1,473,000. This suggests 
that most of the improvement came in the 
second half of the financial year ending on 
March 31st. For the first time, profits are 
included from G. H. Blackbourn, the mill 
furnishers acquired in February, 1960, but 
steel and steel products, including stainless 
steel, still remain the principal activities of 
the group. It may be that the economies 
effected by the conversion from coal to oil 
fired boilers have continued to benefit the 
group, and that higher sales to other indus- 
tries have offset the contraction in demand 
from the motor industry. 

Net profits have risen by nearly 9 per cent 
from £704,000 to £765,000, so that the 
cover on the unchanged dividend of 50 per 
cent has risen from 1.8 times to nearly twice. 
The under-utilisation of capacity in the steel 
and motor industries, however, is reflected 
in the yield of nearly 6 per cent offered by 
the 5s. shares at 43s. each. 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS : Oct. 2 Oct. 16 Oct. 30 
LAST DEALINGS : Oct. 13 Oct. 27 Noy. 10 
ACCOUNT DAY : Oct. 24 - Nov. 7 Noy. 2) 


S the account drew to a close last 

Friday the unfavourable prospects for 
industry revealed by the FBI inquiry 
assisted the downward movement of equity 
prices that had persisted throughout the 
week, and the widening of the trade gap in 
September was a further dampening in- 
fluence. On Monday the Financial Times 
index at 284.7 struck its lowest level since 
the Conservative election victory in early 
October, 1959. But on Tuesday there was a 
limited amount of investment buying and 
bear covering, sufficient in the absence of 
many sellers to push prices slightly higher ; 
this modest rally continued on Wednesday. 
It was not enough, however, to offset the 
earlier falls and over the week The Econo- 
mist indicator lost 4 points to 342.7. 

In contrast, the gilt-edged market con- 
tinued to attract buyers but this week there 
was less interest in short-dated stocks and 
more switching into longer-dated stocks. 
But there was also a good deal of buying 
throughout the range of stocks and the 
short-dated issues still made further gains 
with Treasury 53 per cent 1962 up 3/32 
to 100 3/16. Among the medium-dated 
stocks § per cent Conversion 1971 gained 
Ig to 91 7/16. Long-dated and undated 
issues also rose sharply ; 34 per cent Fund- 
ing 1999-2004 gained 3 to §73 and 24 per 
cent Consols 7/16 to 394. 

Bank and insurance shares both lost 
ground as the account closed last weekend 
but insurances became firmer by mid-week. 
General Accident gained 2s. 3d. to 75s. and 
among the banks Barclays gained 6d. to 
78s. 3d., while Lloyds fell by the same 
amount to 62s. The expectation that 
ICI workers’ shares would come on the 
market caused falls before the weekend 
but over the week the shares were un- 
changed at 58s. 13d. Stores were not in 
demand and were generally lower but J. 
and F. Stone gained 3s. 3d. to 28s. 9d. fol- 
lowing the news of higher profits and a 
property scrip issue. 

Electrical shares generally held up over 
the week though AEI lost 3d. to a new low 
of 29s. Shipbuilding shares were depressed 
by rumours that the Cunard Q.3 project 
would be dropped and John Brown lost 
Is. 73d. to 34s. but Cunard gained Is. 6d. 
to 17s. This gain was wiped out on Thurs- 
day, however. Motor shares closed lower 
with Leyland: showing a sharper drop of 
3s. 73d. to 77s. 9d. Unilever again ran 
against the trend, the coming Wall Street 
quotation adding to buying pressure which 
raised them by 3s. to 150s. Initially de- 
pressed by the breakdown of the IPC-Iraq 
talks oil shares later made good some of 
their losses as investment buyers appeared 
but Shell Transport fell by 2s. over the 
week to 115s. 6d. Several Kaffirs made 
sharp gains as buyers appeared in a market 
short of stock: Union Corporation gained 
4s. 3d. to 50s. od. and F. S. Geduld 8s. 134. 
to 94s. 43d. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended October 14, 1961, there was an “‘above- 
line” deficit (after allowing for sinking funds) of £6, 513,000 
compared with a surplus of £7,900,000 in the previous week and a 
deficit of £15,599,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 
There was a net expenditure ‘‘below-line” of £16,505,000 leaving 
a total cumulative deficit to date of £667,260,000 compared 
with £669,134,000 in 1960-61. 
= 


April 1, | April 1, | Week | Week 
1960, 1961, | ended | ended 
£’000 | Estimate Oct. Oct. Oct. | Oct. 
| 1961-62 15, 14, tf, *} 0% 
1960 1961 1960 | 1961 
Ordinary | 
Revenue | 
Income Tax.... | 2,728,500} 720,978 832,073} 16,783| 17,051 
SUNDER cov cscs’ | 210,000 39,000 45,800] 1,500 1,600 
Death Duties ..| 240,000} 120,800 140,200} 5,100) — 3,700 
Stamp6es.cus'es-¢ 94,000 46,800 54,200} 1,300; 1,400 
Profits tax, EPT 
and EPL..... 325,500} 153,000 190,100] 6,800) 7,100 
Other Inland | 
Rev. Duties. . ae 50 


Total Inland Rev. 
797,348| 867,533] 29,505| 34,034 
484,355) 488,685 6,265 5,550 






Customs....... 
Excisess.cscahes 


Total Customs 
































and Excise... 
Motor Duties .. 29,478; 36,104] 1,621| 4,504 
PO (Net Recpts) ie | 
Broadcast Lic’s. . 13,500 | 14.200 


Sundry Loans 


Miscellaneous f 65,149 | f 





34,262 | \ 139 700 4.238 } 6771 








Total sviccs 112| 81,710 





Ordinary 
Expenditure 
Debt Interest .. 
Payments to N., 
Ireland Exch. 
PO Fund — Ini- 
tial settlement 
Other Consoli- 


338,767 
43,415} 45,068 





dated Funds . 8,000 38 15 
Supply Services. | 5,186,902 80,500) 87,700 
Total ...... 2,873,082 88,349) 87,716 


362/ 507 


“Above-line” Surplus _ _ = 

Or DONG 5 ses nssceds 388,552 15,599| 6,513 
“ Below-line " Net Expen- 

Cure? s cadgecsate dune 280,582| 325,715] 13,019) 16,505 


Total Surplus or Deficit] 669,134! 667,260] 28,618| 23,018 























Net receipts from: } 
Tax Reserve Certificates] 134,938) 138,482 383| 1,310 
Savings Certificates..... 38,600; —1/4,000} 1,900! —200 
Defence Bonds ........ 58,655; 18,307] 1,494 46 
Premium Savings Bonds 31,790; 21,900] 2 1020} 300 
VenePiizicud Seuaaniadl 263,983 164,689| 5 i791) 1,456 


* Net receipt to the Civil Contingencies Fund of £5 million in 
1961-62 compared with a net receipt of £6 million in 1960-61. 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 





| Treasury Bills Ways and Means 











| 2 Sent 2 Mane Oe —otal 

ae oating 
Public | Bank of 
Tender Tap Dept. | England Dobe 
1960 
Oct. 15 | 3,520-0 } 1,638-5 | 217-2 5,375:7 
1961 

july 8 | 3,280-0 | 1,853-1 265-2 0-8 5,399-0 
» 15) 3,270-0 | 1,866-0 | 269-0 ok 5,405-0 
» 22 3,260-0 | 1,894-4 | 214-3 a 5,368-7 
» 29) 3,250-0 | 1,920-3 | 220-4 3-3 5,393°9 
Aug. 5 | 3,280-0 | 1,882-6 | 207-3 “és 5,369-9 
» 12) 3,290-0 | 1,712-9 | 206-6 ak 5,209-4 
» 19) 3,290-0 | 1,732-5 | 316-8 1-5 5,340-7 
» 26 3,280-0 | 1,840-0.| 201-9 2:3 5,324:1 
Sept. 2) 3,260-0 | 1,855-3 | 239-4 5,354-8 
» 9) 3,240-0 | 1,886-4 | 221-4 5,347°9 
» 16! 3,240-0 | 1,905-2 | 229-5 5,374°7 
» 23 | 3,220-0 | 1,928-7 | 228-3 5,377-0 
» 30 | 3,220-0 | 2,018-6 | 283-7 ’ 5,522-3 
Oct. 7 | 3,240-0 | 1,998-1 207-2 5,445-3 
» 14] 3,260-0 | 2,003-4 | 208-7 5,472-2 


Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


qs Bank rate was cut to 6} per cent, 
competition for Treasury bills has 
become. noticeably keener, on the expecta- 
tion of a further cut in the rate in the next 
few weeks. The authorities, to prevent the 
bill rate falling too quickly in the face of 
this pressure, forced the discount market to 
borrow from the Bank of England on each 
of the three days preceding last week’s bill 
tender. But the syndicate of discount houses 
raised its bid by rod. to £98 Ios. at the 
tender and the average rate of discount fell 
sharply by nearly 4 per cent to fractionally 
above 6 per cent. The Bank was quick to 
retaliate, and on the same day six or seven 
houses had to borrow a large amount from 
the Bank at Bank rate. Seven or eight 
houses were again in the Bank this Tuesday. 
Total application for the £250 million bills 
on offer rose by £21 million to £419 million 
and the market received 59 per cent of its 
application as against 57 per cent a week 
earlier. In the weeks ahead the market 
syndicate will need all the guile it can muster 
if it is both to satisfy the Bank and obtain 
satisfactory bill quotas. 

Credit has been very tight throughout 
the week in Lombard Street. The rate for 
overnight loans has remained at 5% per cent. 








MONEY RATES 
LONDON 
ank rate (from fo iscount rates : 4 
TY, S/IO/6l)...... Glo Bank bills : 
60 days ...... 614-6516 
Deposit rates 3 months 64-6516 
(7 days’ notice) : 4 months 6! 46516 
DORNE 62 vacseces - 4, 6 months 6! 4-633 
Discount houses... 4!2—34 Fine trade bills : 
Local Authorities... 63, 3 months....  7'4-8l4 
Money : 4 months.... 7'4-8!4 
Day-to-Day ..... 47-6 6 months.... 7!2-8!2 
EW YOR 
Official Discount % Treasury bills : % 
rate: GNA. Sec aaads 2: 
(from 3!2%, 11/8/60) 3 do’. MOweerass 2-382 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
| 
(£ million) | On os I, — 
Issue Department* : | 
Notes in circulation....... '2,213-5 |2,307-3 2,305-4 
Notes in banking dept..... | 36-9 18-1 20-0 
Govt. debt and securities*. |2,247-8 |2,324-0 2,324:0 
Other securities .......... 7 0-7 0-7 
Gold coin and bullion..... 0-4 0-4 | 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin . 1-5 0-3 0-3 
Banking Department : 
Deposits : 
Public accounts........... 11-6 10-2 12-2 
Special deposits .......... 149-4 230-3 230-3 
WOES cop acycapusagects 260-3 | 243-0 263-2 
COGS sak fo he caleedteée: 66-1 68-3 74:1 
WOT ig scdcvctninlathuse | 487-4 551-9 579-9 
Securities : 
Government ............. | 427-1 | 474-9 469-1 
Discounts and advances 21-5 56-3 88-3 
GM iSecceencwdigecuees 18-9 19-3 19-4 
WOias och dchaditcedined 467-5 550-6 576-8 
Banking department reserve . 37-7 18-9 20-8 
c % Besse 
TIRE Viwaccencdcnieas ° 7-7 3-4 | 3°5 





*Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue reduced by £25 million to £2,325 million on 
September 20th. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 
Three Months’ Bills 





| Amount (£ million) 





Date of | —S si | as 
Tend. : Average | Allotted 
mr Offered haga Rate of | at Max. 
Allotment Rate* 











1960 91 day te 9, 
Oct. 14 280-0 450-38 | 109 6-35 | 63 
1961 ‘ 

July 14 240-0 378-2 | 91 4-47 | 47 
a ae 240-0 333-3 | 92 5-62 | 66 
— 250-0 426-6 | 133 9:22 | 28 
Aug. 4 250-0 386-0 | 134 3-33 | 44 
— 250-0 394-7 | 134 8-51 4i 
- 250-0 379-6 | 134 1-83 | 61 
- 2 260-04 409-9 | 134 0-12 | 39 
Sept. | 250-0 | 379-8 | 134 0-50 | 48 
ne 260-0 441-6 | 132 10-81 60 
na 250-0t 407-0 | 131.1099 | 59 
" 72 250-0 383-3 | 130 6-51 65 
" 29 270-0 447-9 | 131 0-48 | 39 
Oct. 6 260-0 397-9 | 122 5-80 | 57 
, B 260-0+ 419-0 | 120 0-28 | 59 


* On October 13th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 10s. Od. 
secured 59 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
The offer for this week was for £250 million 9! day bills. 
+ Allotment cut by £10 million. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 





Effective Limits 





Market Rates: Spot 





October !8 October 12 | October 13 October 14 | October 16 | October {7 | October 18 
} 
} 
United States $ 2-78-2-82* 2-81 ',-53 2°BI7 16-16 2-81'4-53 2-81!4-53 | 2-B1y-5g | 2-819 6— Wig 
Canadian $ ade 2-89!5 6-90! 1g 2-8975-90 2- 89151 ¢-90!, 16 | 2° 8915 ¢°90!, 16 | 2° ase, wa - “90-90! 
French Fr..... 13-622-14-027 13-84!14-!5 13-84-84!, 13-84-84!4 13-835 is 84-841, 
Swiss Fr. ..... 11-94-12-547, 12-17-17'4 12- 1634-17 12-17-17'4 12- en 12. rine 2 tee 63,-17 
Belgian Fr. ... 137 -96- 140-10- 140- 10- 140-10- 140- 10- 140- 15- TO 15- 
142-05 15 15 15 15 20 
Dutch Gid.... 9 -983,-10-28! 10- 145-7, 10- 14!4-3, 10: 1414-3, 10-15! 10-16! g—3, 10- 163, 
W. Ger. D-Mk. | 11-037-11-365 11 -2434-25 11 -2434-25 11 -2434-25 11-25-25'4 11 -25!-34 11 -26-26!4 
Portug. Esc. .. a 80-18-28 80-18-28 80- 18-28 80- 18-28 80 - 18-28 80-18-28 
Italian Lire... 1725-1775 174634-47!4 1746!5-47 174634-47!4 1747-47! 1747'S, 1747! 4-34 
Swedish Kr... | 14°27!,-14-70 14-533,-54 14-537g-54!g | 14-537g-54lg 14-5414-!5 14- 8 14-545—~7, 
Danish Kr. ... | 19-06!2-19-62 19-385g~-7, 19-38!-3, 19- 3853-7, 19-385g~7, 19-38!4-3, 19 -383g—5, 
Norwegian Kr. 19-71-20-30!, 20 -033g—53 20-035g~7, 30-035,~7g 20 -033,-04 20 -0334-04 20-033,-04 
_* Official Limits One Month Forward Rates 
United States $.........0eeceees '5i6—"3i6c. pm | '516-13)¢¢. pm tele l316c- pm | igen {3166 pm | '546—!3;¢6¢. pm | '5i6—!3)¢¢. pm 
COMENED SD Sin nc cccvstcencndeces 'Sig—!3igc. pm | '5ig—13; 6c. pm | '5)6—13;¢c. pm | '5p6—!3; 6c. pm | '5)6~!3)¢¢. pm 1-7gc. pm 
CROUMEE Ras cance ccdsdntemrevesa '4-234c. pm =| 3!'4-234c. pm | 3!4-234c. pm | 3 3! 4-234c. pm '4-234c. pm =| 3!4-234c. pm 
Lh EOE OLE eee —43 4c. pm 5-434c. pm 5—434c. pm 5!'g—47gc. pm | 5!g—47gc. pm 4c. pm 
MN ivuccccvvioccvenaavade 37-27c. pm | 37-27c. pm 37-27c. pm 37-27¢. pm 30c. pm 40-30c. pm 
RI MII oo iso clas coca cun eed 27g-23gc. pm | 3-2!oc. pm 3-2'2¢. pm 3'4-234c. pm 3-2!oc. pm 34 4-234c. pm 
W, Gavwne GhPTe ois ceccks 4'4-334pf. pm | 4'4-334pf. pm | 4!4—-334pf. pm | 434-4! 4pf..pm | 434-4! 4pf. pm 5-4!2f. pm 
Three Months Forward Rates 
United Sessa Gia. o. 6 i cee ez. 23g-2'4c. pm | 23-2! 4c. - aoe pm | 23g-2!4c. pm | 25;6-23;6c. pm | 25)6-23)¢c. pm 
GRNMNE Wo cet cucgee es cedeness 2!'2-23gc. pm =—s- 2!'9—23gc 2!4-23gc. pm | 2716-25; 6c. pm | 23g-2'4c. pm | 235-2! oe, p-- 
SURE oc ba ccd sbi tecnsvens 12-1134c. pm 1212-1 Bee ie 12'g-1 15gc. pm | 12'4—1134e. pm | 12! 4-1 134c. pm | 12!g—1 [5gc. pm 
Seer ee Hi'2-TI pf. pm | LEI pf. pm | i'g-1ipf. pm | TllQ-lIpf. pm | IIla-tIpf. pm | H'y-1 pf. pm 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine oz.)......... ee } 250/0!,4 | as | 250/-. sf 250/0!,4 | 250/- 
sa ee 5-19 35-19 ad 35-18! i 35-18 35-19 
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Prices and Wages 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared 


BRITISH 
Prices and Wages......... This week External Trade... c..:.c0s. Sept. 2nd 
Manpower and Output.... Sept. 23rd Industrial Profits....... soe, Bet. 4th 
OVERSEAS 
Western Europe......... . Sept. 30th United States........... i. Aug. 26th 





WORLD PRICES 
Commodity Price Indicator(®) : 








Oct.4 | Oct. HI | Oct. 18 6 | Oct.3 | Oct 





| | 






































I ac os 40565) kenaneeebee She | 1958=100 99-7 96:8 98-3 95-4 95-3 94-7 93-1 92-5 92-3 92:5 92-5 
PMs toda nosk Roaba a Kee CLe Wes sh - 100-0 95-8 93-0 94-2 93-7 93-0 89-7 89-1 89-1 89-3 » 89-5 
POON Aci bn os pies Ee ce nee Ness Sanwa a> j “ 104-2 95-3 98-7 95-5 FFs: if Ses 101-4 101-4 100-5 100-2 99-9 
PRE $'n 5 5R6 OS cadens Res oNe hate cum | ns 101-2 113-0 122-4 112-3 112-7 | 110-6 113-0 111-3 | 11-7 113-0 113-5 
a Bs jee pe as 
| Monthly averages 1960 1961 
BRITIS . tee ESALE 1958 1959 1960 July | August | Sept. May | June july August Sept 
Materials used in: | 
All manufacturing industries .......... | 1954=100] 100-8 101-7 101-8 101-6 100-8 100-6 101-5 100-7 100-7 100-6 100-3 
Mechanical engineering ...........++- ‘oe 123-5 124-5 126-2 126-9 126-4 126-2 128-4 128-6 128-3 128-8 128-8 
EAOCIICE GHRENINOTE 6 o.5.5< scoring ewes 35 114-5 115-6 116-9 117-4 117-2 116-7 118-5 18-7 | 116-9 119-0 119-0 
Building and civil engineering ........ ” 114-2 113-4 115-1 115-2 115-4 115-5 117-8 118-0 | 118-8 118-9 118-9 
SND SONNE po: ov diowie'e s'¥% we antes *” 111-9 111-0 |, 114-0 114-2 114-6 114°8 117-6 117-8 | 118-6 118-6 118-6 
Products of : 
Ail manufacturing industries .......... Hit-l 11-5 113-0 113-4 113-5 113-5 115°5 115-8 | 16:1 116°9 116-9 
Chemicals and allied trades........... i 105-6 106-6 106-0 106-0 105-7 105-4 105-5 105:2 | 104-7 105-2 105-1 
ON MOE BIIE sds nyincceessdiescsyvaes is 129-9 129-0 128-5 128-7 128-7 128-7 129-0 129-4 130-2 130-2 130-2 
Textile industry ....... kcumesneeeemnn | S 97-9 96-0 100-8 100-7 101-2 101-5 104-6 104-2 104-2 103-9 104-0 
FOOU GANGTACOUTIE. oo o55 > ccsccecease na 104-9 106-9 106-9 107-2 107-4 107-0 107-6 107-3 107-2 107-1 107-0 
Commodities : 
Se: MND ss bcs cas ensaanens* ‘ 76:8 68-6 75-0 75-3 74:9 74:7 75-0 74-9 74-3 73:7 73°6 
SN WO cscekinkh sccavaaketscarin™ = 72-4 76-6 76°3 76:0 72°8 71-2 80-5 79-4 77-8 78-6 78-6 
Rubber, No. | RSS, one month future. es 118-2 148-1 - 158-0 161-1 146-7 146-3 131-1 124-2 123-4 125-0 126-7 
Softwood, imparted ....cccvecssecdes = 102-1 95-4 104-9 106-9 106-8 106-6 107-3 107-6 107-7 107-6 107-3 
Copper, ex-warehouse ...........000- % 79°4 95-6 99-0 102:4 98-6 94-4 97-5 95-1 92-4 92-9 92:2 
UK RETAIL PRICES Jan. 17, 
PA MONDE ons ssd5ek0s0esseneseenee 1956=100 109-0 109-6 110-7 Ili-l 110-4 110-5 113-6 114°6 114-6 115-7 115-5 
ee  SeWRn babe sen eS hey eee 66 107-1 108-2 107-4 108-8 106-4 106-1 109-5 111-4 110-7 109-9 ae 
PR POINE Spec tacavecenanecdsonseaane | 1938= 1002 271 273 276 277 275 275 283 5 285 288 288 
Cte av be saree ne sean hs dweneee bee ps 282 285 282 286 280 279 288 293 291 289 
PD suis ba eee sedan aees beeerS | a 172 180 186 186 187 187 194 194 195 195 
SNE iF aww s'nig b b.5 536 Kalo pelea * 269 268 271 271 271 272 275 275 276 276 
FRU RE REE ssa endebae cb cemcusese - 281 284 291 279 281 300 302 302 303 
Household durable goods ............ x 307 300 300 301 301 302 304 305 305 307 
EGR ts cd '¢.s Abeeannnshod spee> wea os 276 261 256 256 256 256 257 258 265 277 
MOOG Sis ca oe oe Fapwe his oS ese si 428 428 444 449 449 449° 449 454 455 491 
Purchasing power of £ (based on all | 
consumer spending)..........eeeeee08 | 1938=100 35-9 35-7 35-4 35-4 35:5 35-5 34-5 34:2 34-2 33-9 34:0 
UK TERMS OF TRADE 
import prices : 
PINE 32n i CasWensumnunnteetaxeent 1954=100 99 98 99 98 98 98 99 98 97 95 
Food, drink and tobacco 5.0.0 6.0 cscs ” 97 98 97 95 95 97 96 95 92 91 
EES . «0s incubts sna e Rebus Sau as 96 93 96 97 95 95 oe 96 | 97 96 
TRUE 06S stn chap Sawheds sa ae eh oooh = 112 104 98 97 98 96 9 | oS 96 93 
PARHINACINTEN BOOKS... 2c sccviciocen soe . 101 104 107 108 108 108 109 | 108 107 106 
Export prices : 
Pp EE Nica chnec eds sohne eee seen ‘i 110 109 i Wt 111 112 112 112 112 112 
PINE 5 5 55.3.0<044056 600% | a Vt Ht 114 114 113 115 115 15 | 115 115 
POM G4 ie bs eeNbeskondes i 6sas eee or “i 118 115 118 120 120 118 117 116 118 119 
Engineering products ............e00% si 115 117 120 119 119 122 120 121 121 122 
Textiles (excluding clothing).......... is 10] 98 102 103 104 103 107 108 105 107 
Terms of trade: 
Ratio of import to export prices ..... = 90 90 89 88 88 88 88 88 86 85 
SHIPPING FREIGHTS(8) 
Tramp shipping freights............. 1960= 100 90:4 96:9 100-0 91-3 93-3 96°5 111-3 108-7 105-8 107-2 110-6 
UK WAGES 
Weekly wage rates: Jan. 31, | 
POTEET) sisnos sce seers rsnnweees | 1956=100 114-0 117-0 120-0 120-1 120-4 | 120-8 124-5 125-0 125-1 125-2 
PO Ki Acscd b> kha cdSckshhsewkcak eens | zi 113-8 116-8 119-7 119-7 120-0 120-4 124-2 | 124-5 124-6 124-7 
WOMEN 2... cesccvcccccccsesecsccces 114-0 117-0 120-8 121-0 121-0 121-3 124-8 | 125-6 125-8 126-1 
PURINE LS) 5s ic craa ip vec bbese whch enis 5.” 115-8 119-0 123-2 124-3 124°5 125-0 129-8 130°6 130-7 130-8 
ept., 
PO WOE 65 6 igs chkc da sandesbatnnst 1939= 100 296 304 317 312 313 | 313 324 325 325 325 
Weekly earnings (5) : | 
Ss cab od kc pes Sa pews uN apEw Ee 8, 256 8 271 ~#1 290 8 262 99 290 8'07 301 4° ‘ 
Women {ill GWA) oo onc ivpcinesccvss a 134 | 140 11 148 4 145 09 ee 148 4101 152 79 
Youths (4)......cscceccccsssccccesces 53 112 0 | 117 6 130 O | 123 99 ‘ 130 O10] 135 99 a 
EEL iad suka dbausennseroonenaes . 86 9 90 10 96 10 93 19 a 96 10'0F 99 119 ; ; 








(') For a rough conversion to basis of June, 1947, multiply throughout by | -534. 


by 1-561. (4) In general males under 21 and females under 18 years of age. 
revised and rebased on 1958=100 (see The Economist, January 7, 1961, page 59). 


= 100 have been linked to 1960=100 by multiplying by 1-348. (9) April 


| (2) The interim index of retail prices has been linked back to 1938 with the aid of 
calculations made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. (3) For a rough conversion to basis of June, 1947, multiply throughout 


(5) Surveys made twice a year; annual figures relate to October survey. (6) Index 
(7) Revised series. (8) Revised series ; 1958 and 1959 figures on the old basis of 1952 


('°) October. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


ORGANISATION AND 
METHODS ANALYST 


We are looking for a man, preferably educated to 
graduate level, who has had O & M< training, and 
experience in the fields of accountancy machinery or 


office reproduction equipment. 


A knowledge of the 


application of office systems to computers is useful. 


The Analyst will be expected to carry out investi- 
gations in General Offices and Warehouses of the Mail 
Order Division and also in Chain Stores, so he should be 
prepared to travel throughout Britain from time to time. 


His age range will be around 27-32 years and he 
should be earning £1,000-£1,200 in his present employ- 


ment. 


His commencing salary with us will be up to 


£1,500, and this appointment should lead to further 
promotions within the Organisation during the next five 
years, with appropriate salary increases. 


Letters of application, giving brief details, should 
be sent to: 


The Management Appointments Officer 
(Ref. O&MA/236/TE), 
Littlewoods Mail Order Stores Ltd., 


Spinney House, 
Church Street, 
Liverpool, X. 


SSISTANT EDITOR for investment journal 
for research and writing. Permanent.— 
Details, in confidence, to Box 1548. 


UNIVERSITY OF KHARTOUM | 


Applications are invited for the Chair, Reader- 
ship or Senior Lectureship in Agricultural 
Economics, 

Salary Scale : 

Professor — £S8.2,760 per annum. 
Reader — £5S.2,175 per annum. 

Senior Lecturer — £S.2,052-£S8.2,127 p.a. 

Generous allowances payable. Passage for 
appointee and family on appointment, termina- 
tion and annual leave. There is a superannua- 
tion scheme, and arrangements can be made to 
maintain F.$.8.U. policies. Direct appointment 
on contract normally for five years with possi- 
bility of renewal; (secondment welcomed if 
Possible). Unfurnished accommodation provided 
rent (excluding rates) up to 7} per cent. of 
Salary, 

Applications (10 copies) detailing qualifica- 
tions and experience and naming three referees 
by November 30, 1961, to Registrar, University 
of Khartoum, c/o Inter-University Council for 
Higher Education Overseas, 29 Woburn Square, 
London, W.C.1. 





Mé&B 





EXPORT 


OZALID, the leading Company in 
the photocopying field with established 
overseas markets, wishes to expand its 
Export Sales Force and young men of 
proved selling ability with some experi- 
ence in the export field and a know- 
ledge of several languages are invited 
to apply for a restricted number of 
vacancies which will become available 
in the near future. 


Good salary_and incentive offered. 
Contributory Pension Scheme. All 
expenses paid. Applicants must be 
willing to travel extensively. Apply in 
writing, in confidence, to: 


The Administrative Controller of Sales, 
OZALID COMPANY LIMITED. 
Langston Road, 

Loughton, Essex. 


MARKET RESEARCH ASSISTANT 


MAY & BAKER LTD., Dagenham, Essex, invite applications from young 
men, aged 20-25, for a position in the Product Development Group, who have 
Graduated with an Honours degree in Economics preferably with some com- 
mercial experience in market research or a similar organisation, 


The successful candidate will be required to carry out surveys within the 
Company’s general fields of interest. Salary according to age, qualifications and 
experience. There is a Pension Fund and Life Assurance Scheme in operation. 


Five-day week, sports and social club, canteen facilities. 


Apply initially in 


writing to the Personnel Officer, giving full particulars of qualifications and 





experience, quoting Reference No. 63/61. 





CITY OF BIRMINGH 
EDUCATION COMM 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


Applications are invited = the following 
pe. = effective from January 1, 1962, or earlier 


ASSISTANT, GRADE “ B,” IN ECONOMICS 
AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

Candidates should hold a good Honours Degree 
in Economics or Commerce and should have had 
business and teaching experience. Research 
experience would be an additional advantage. 

SALARY—in accordance with the Burnham 
Scale for Teachers in Establishments for Further 
Education : 

Assistant, Grade “ B,” £700 x £27 10s. to 
£1,150 per annum, plus graduate allowance of 
£90 and good Honours degree allowance of 
£75, where applicable. 

In fixing the point of entry on the scale, 
certain increments (up to a maximum of twelve) 
may be allowed for approved _ professional 
experience after the age of ~ 

APPLICATIONS: Forms of application and 
details of the post may be obtained by sending 
a stamped addressed foolscap erg oe BH 
as possible, to the Principal, City of m 
Coliege of Commerce, Broad Strect, Birming- 


ham, 1. 
E. L. RUSSELL, 
Chief Education Officer. 


{ 


GRANGE CHEMICALS LIMITED 
a subsidiary of 


BRITISH HYDROCARBON 
CHEMICALS LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Petroleum Chemicals) 
requires for its London Office 


A TECHNICAL SALES 
ASSISTANT 


Applicants should be approximately 
25-30 with a science degree and prefer- 
ably some experience in the paint, 
plastics or detergents industries as duties 
will include sales of raw materials in 
these fields in the U.K. 


This post carries an attractive starting 
salary, is pensionable (non-contri- 
butory), and has prospects of increasing 
responsibility. 


Apply, quoting Serial No. SA/74, in 
strict confidence, with full details, to: 
Personnel Department, British Hydro- 
carbon Chemicals Limited, Devonshire 
House, Mayfair Place, London, W.1. 





4 PPLICATIONS are invited for Position as 

Economics Secretary to a _ National 
Employers’ Federation in Westminster. Duties 
cover the economic, research and accident pre- 
vention aspects of an important industry. Age 
25-30. Applicants must be graduates in 
economics, preferably with statistics, but previous 
experience of trade assOciation work not essen- 
tial.—Write, giving full details of age, education, 
qualifications, experience and salary required, 
to Box 1549. 


A AL AT TA LL TR 
For other appointments see page 294 
Pl titantron sms. nocatecly 


O - OPERATIVE AND MARKETING 

OFFICER required by the Government of 
NORTHERN RHODESIA for one tour of 36 
months in first instance with prospect of 
permanency, 

Commencing salary £1.110 a year rising to 
£1,840 a year. Outfit allowance £30. Liberal 
leave on full salary. Free passages. 

Candidates, of good education, must have a 
sound general knowledge of economic and 
commercial principles, business administration, 
commercial book-keeping and accountancy. 
Experience in the co-operative trade (agricpltural 
or retail store), or an accountancy, banking or 
book-keeping qualification an advantage. 

Officer will be responsible after training for 
promoting and supervising all co-operative and 
agricultural marketing activities in a large 
district including both rural and urban areas, 
and for lectu to Europeans and Africans on 
co-operative societies. 

Apply to Crown Agents, 4 Millbank, London, 
S.W.1, for application form and further par- 
ticulars, stating age, name, brief details of 
qualifications and experience and quoting 
reference M3B/53655/EN. 

UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND 

NEW ZEALAND. 
SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN 
TOWN PLANNING. 


Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned post. The Senior Lecturer will be 
required to lecture and conduct semi 
Town Planning Theory and Techniques and to 
supervise Drawing Office and Field Work 
exercises. The appointment will carry certain 
rights of private practice provided such practice 
does not in any way interfere with the Senior 
Lecturer’s work at the University. Preference 
will be given to a graduate in Town Planning 
or in an allied field and to those who have 
pi experience in the professional planning 
eld. 

The salary scale for the position is £1,750 
per annum rising to £2,000 per annum by annual 
increments, two of £100 and one of £50. Com- 
mencing salary within this scale will be deter- 
mined according to qualifications and experience. 

The person appointed will be expected to take 
up his duties on February 1, 1962, or upon 
such other date as may be arranged with the 
University Council. 

Further particulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth (Branch Office), Marl- 
borough House, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 

Applications close, in New Zealand and 
London, on November 27, 1961. 
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The Wellcome 
Foundation Limited 


Burroughs Wellcome & Co. invite 
applications for the post of 


PERSONNEL OFFICER 


at The Wellcome Chemical Works, 
Dartford, Kent. 


Applicants, who should be men, 
should have a sound knowledge of 


personne! management and some ex- 
perience as a Personnel Officer. The 
a | of a University degree or a 
ploma in Personnel Management 
would be an advantage. The success- 
ful applicant will be responsible to the 
Personnel Manager for employment 
and welfare duties in connection with 
all weekly and hourly paid employees 
in the factory (1,500). He would also 
be responsible for the control of 
personnel records and other general 
duties connected with the personnel 
function which is very well established. 
The post is interesting and progressive. 
Salary will be in accordance with 
experience and qualifications. 
Written ipaliendians should be sent 
to the Personnel Manager, Wellcome 
Chemical Works, Dartford, Kent. 


THE EDINBURGH SCHOOL OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Applications are invited for the post of 
ASSISTANT ADVISORY OFFICER, FARM 
BUILDINGS. 

Salary Grade IV, £718-£993. 
ion appointment is eligible for superannua- 
tion 

Candidates should hold a Degree in Agricul- 
tural Economics or Agriculture or Economics. 
Post-graduate study or especial interest in Work 
Study is desirable. The post has been created 
to further the study of labour and power organi- 
tion in farming. -Particulars and application 
forms may be obtained from The Secretary, 
Edinburgh School of Agriculture, West Mains 
Road, Edinburgh, 9, with whom applications 
should be lodged within two weeks of this 


advertisement. ; 
J. A. JOHNSTON, 
Secretary. _ 





NTERESTING OPPORTUNITY with 
City Reinsurance Company with 


i ompany 
Subsidiaries or Branches. Non- 
contributory pension and life assurance 
schemes.—Write, giving fulj details, to 
Box 1550. 


ERTFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
ST. ALBANS COLLEGE OF FURTHER 
EDUCATION AN HERTFORDSHIRE 
COLLEGE OF BUILDING. Assistant Lecturer, 
Grade B (Graduate) to teach Pure Mathematics 
to Advanced Level and Mathematics to Ordinary 
Level, mainly to full-time students. et 
Scale, at present within the range £820 to £1 
according to qualifications and experience. 
Application Forms can be obtained by sending 
a stamped addressed enyelope to the Pr:ncipal, 
29 Hatfield Road, St. Albans, to whom they 
should be returned when completed. 


ACCOUNTANT FOR THE 
FAR EAST 


JARDINE, MATHESON 
& CO. LTD. 


There is a vacancy in the Jardine, 
Matheson Group of Companies for a 
young qualified Chartered or Certified 
Accountant or Chartered Secretary 
with some experience since qualifica- 
tion, There are good prospects of 
making a pleasant and _ interesting 
career in the Group which has a 
variety of interests through the medium 
of branches and subsidiary and asso- 
ciated companies in Hong Kong, 
Singapore and elsewhere in the Far 
East. Terms of service include regular 
home leave, including paid passages ; 
kit allowance ; medical benefits ; provi- 
dent fund and pension scheme. Fur- 
nished accommodation provided at 
nominal rental. An unmarried man is 
preferred for the first tour of service. 
Applicants available for interview in 
London October/November should 
apply to the Secretary, Matheson & 
Co. Limited, 3 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C.3. 
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IF YOU ARE A 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 


we can offer a challenging job in our computer team, An IBM 
650 computer has just been replaced by one of the first IBM 1401 
computers in the U.K. and we are rapidly developing fully inte- 


grated schemes of commercial data processing. 


To meet this 


expansion we need a man, under 27 years of age, to further our 
studies on customer and product profitability, costing, sales 


analysis and statistics, 


You do not need to have previous computer experience. 


Excellent initial salaries. 


Profit-Sharing Scheme. 


Pension Fund. 


Housing assistance, reasonable refund of removal expenses 
and a temporary lodging allowance, will be paid to a married 
man to help him settle in the Slough area, 


Write to the 


Personnel Officer (Commercial), 
LC.I. Ltd., Paints Division, 
Wexham Road, Slough, Bucks. 


EUROPEAN 


REPRESENTATIVE 


Prominent British Group of engineering companies engaged 
in manufacture of extensive range of valves and flow control 
equipment wishes to engage a full-time representative to promote 
its business on the continent of Europe. 


Candidates for this important appointment should have a 
recognised engineering degree or equivalent qualifications and also 
practical experience of engineering methods and commercial prac- 


tice in continental countries. 
German essential. 


Fluency in English, French and 


Emoluments will be commensurate with qualifications and 
the importance of the assignment. 


Applications, which will be treated in strictest confidence 
should list personal details, qualifications, experience, present 
remuneration or level likely to be desired and should be addressed 
to the Secretary, Glenfield & Kennedy Holdings Ltd., Kilmarnock, 


Scotland, 








MARKETING 
EXECUTIVE 


A leading London Advertising 
Agency wishes to appoint a Marketing 
Executive aged 25-35, with a thorough 
knowledge of merchandising and 
marketing ‘techniques in the consumer 
goods field. 


Applicants should be accustomed to 
making recommendations on sales pro- 
motion, product presentation, etc., 
and, preferably, have had experience 
of working with specialist market 
research staff. 


Please write, in confidence, stating 
age, qualifications, full details of 
experience, and salary required, to the 
Marketing Director, Osborne-Peacock 
Co. Ltd., 26a Albemarle Street, 
London, W.1. 





THE REPUBLIC OF THE SUDAN 


The Ministry of Education invites applica- 
tions for Senior Lecturers in Accountancy in 
the School of Commerce, Khartoum Technical 
Institute which adopts the syllabuses of the 
Association of Certified and Corporate Accoun- 
tants for both the Intermediate and the Final. 

<i) Candidates for these posts must (a) possess 
an appropriate. University Degree; (b) or must 
be Chartered or Certified accountants; and (c) 
must have had considerable experience cither in 


(continued in.next column) 


business or government departments. 

(ii) Appointment will be on contract (with 
bonus) for a period up to five years. Salary 
scale ranges from £S.2100 to £S8.2225 (£S.1= 
£1 Os. 6d.). Starting salary in accordance with 
age, qualifications and experience. In addition 
to salary quoted a cost of living allowance, 
which is reviewed every two months, is payable 
at present between £S.168 and £S.180 per 
annum. An initial outfit allowance of £58.50 
is payable on appointment, Leave accrues at 
the rate of seven days per month, 

A special re-settlemént gratuity to British 
Lecturers will also be paid on satisfactory com- 
pletion of the contract. 

Applications, in writing, stating full details 
of age, qualifications and experience, should be 
made to the Appointments Section, Sudan 
wre Cleveland Row, St. James’s, London, 


“Closing date: November 15, 1961. 


NORTH EAST 
DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 


APPOINTMENT OF 
DIRECTOR 


This post, previously advertised, has not been 
one Further applications will now be enter- 


The Director will be responsible for the 
control and administration of the Council whose 
purpose is to assist in promoting the sound 
economic development of the Region. 

The Director will be required, very largely 
by his personal endeavours, to “ sell”. the 
Region as an area of natural opportunity for 
the development of industrial and commercial 
activity. 

The qualities required are initiative, imagina- 
tion and drive; the calibre and personality to 
negotiate at high level, and administrative 
ability. 

Wide general industrial experience is essen- 
tial; a knowledge of public relations and 
economics will be useful. 

Attractive salary, by arrangement. 

— applications will close November 1, 

1 


Further details of appointment will be pro- 
vided on request, 
Apply to: 
The Secretary, North East Development Council, 
9 Eldon Square, Newcastle upon Tyne 1. 
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control for future cars, 


experience, 


(For other appointments see page 293) 


ECONOMIST 


Harris Lebus Ltd. invite applications 
for the post of ECONOMIST in the 
Marketing Division. The successful 
candidate will be responsible for the 
Company’s sales forecasting and will 
undertake economic and _ statistical 
studies on a wide variety of marketing 
problems. He will be a graduate 
under 30 with good qualifications in 
economics or statistics. Previous re- 
search experience would be an added, 
but not decisive, advantage. 


This is an unusual opportunity for a 
young economist to assume very real 
responsibility and make an important 
contribution to the Company’s market- 
ing policy. 


The salary to be paid will be depen- 
dent on the qualifications and experi- 
ence of the successful applicant, but 
will in any case be attractive. 


Applications, which will be treated in 


confidence, should give full 
of qualifications, experience 
and should be 


strict 
details 
and present salary, 
addressed to 


The Marketing Manager 
HARRIS LEBUS LTD. 


Finsbury Works, Tottenham, N.17. 





BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


ANADIAN_ PACIFIC RAILWAY COM- 


PANY (Incorporated in Canada_ with 
Limited Liability). ONTARIO & QUEBEC 
RAILWAY COMPANY 5% DEBENTURE 


STOCK, 6% COMMON STOCK. In prepara- 
tion for the payment of the half-yearly interest 
payable on December Ist next, the Debenture 
Stock Transfer Books will closed on 
November Ist and will be reopened on Decem- 
ber 2nd. The half-yearly interest on the Com- 
mon Stock will be paid on December Ist to 
holders of record on November Ist.—R. F. 


TREMAYNE, Deputy Secretary, 8 Waterloo 
Place, aa Mall, London, S.W.1. October 
11th, ‘ 


OUR DAUGHTER would enjoy finding her 
job through STELLA FISHER BUREAU 
in the STRAND. 


Successful candidates will join existing teams _ working 
on the preparation of cost targets and budgets and cost 
vans 
appointments offer considerable variety and’ scope. 


Salary will be paid according to age, qualifications and 


Applications, giving full details of training, experience 
and salary requirements, should be addressed to: 
Mr V. W. Williams 
Training and Recruitment Office 012A 
Ford Motor Company Limited 
Dagenham Essex 


quoting reference VFC/I 


ADES 


require 
FINANCIAL CONTROL STAFF 
to work on future model programmes at their 


AVELEY ENGINEERING WORKS 
AND AT DAGENHAM 


Young men between the ages 21-35 years who are 
studying for or who have obtained ACWA will be 
considered for positions of 


COST ANALYST 
PROCEDURES ANALYST 
PROJECT ANALYST 


and trucks and the 


ROYAL DUTCH PETROLEUM 
COMPANY 


With reference to their announcement dated 
October 4, 1961, regarding the INTERIM 
DIVIDEND for the year 1961 on the shares of 
Fis. 20 registered in the United Kingdom 
Section of the Amsterdam Register, N. M. 
Rothschild & Sons are authorised by Royal 
Dutch Petroléum Company and by Neder- 
landsche - Handel-Maatschappij, N.V., Amster- 
dam, the Transfer Agent, to announce that the 
rate of exchange fixed for the payment of the 
dividend is Fls, 10.153=£1. The gross amount 
of the dividend Will be £0 4s, 5.189d. per share 
and the amount of the 15 per cent. Netherlands 
Dividend Tax £0 Os. 7.978d. per share. 

New Court, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C.4. 

October 13, 1961. 


WEST HIGHLAND SEA SCHOOL 
LAMLASH, ISLE OF ARRAN 1962 


_Gifted Managers are few, management tech- 
nicians many. If your son has shown manage- 
ment potential, send him to us, Please write 
our Secretary, Mrs, E. Douglas Morrell, Park- 
view, 127 Lockerbie Road, Dumfries. 


RY FOR THE MOON, Not I. _ Space 

_ travel is not for me,. But I'll raise a 
plaintive plea at any time for EL CID Sherry— 
that’s the sunny Amontillado that keeps me 
contentedly at home, 


EDUCATION 
TUITION FOR B.Sc, ECONOMICS 


Wolsey Hall (Est, 1894) provides Postal 
Courses in a wide range of subjects for the 
two examinations for London Univ., B.Sc.Econ. 
(three if entrance is included) at moderate fees. 
1,431 Wolsey Hall students passed London 
Univ., B.Sc. Economics exams, 1950-60. Tuition 
also for-G.C.E., Law, Statistical, other exams. 
—Prospectus (mention examination) from E, W. 
Shaw. Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director of 
Studies, Dept. P.17, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 

ECRETARIAL. TRAINING, especially for 

university graduates and older students. 
Six-month and intensive 14-week cours¢es.— 
Write, Organising Secretary, Davies’s, 158 
Holland Park Avenue, W.11. PARK 4654, 


~ EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—B.Sc.(Econ.), Law, Account- 





ancy, Costing, Secretarial, Civil Service, 
Management, Export, Commercial, General 
Certificate of Education, etc. Also many 


practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus and/or 
advice, mentioning examination or subjects 0 
which interested, to the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, 
ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Strect. 
London, E.C.4. Established 1910. 
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19/2), BY APPOINTMENT 
LEGE, TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
STATE EXPRESS 
ARETTE MANUFACTURERS 
slices [Oo COLTE 
1910. 


In standard cartons or Flip-Top packs of 20, and in the popular 25’s flat boxes 










GROWTH OF A NATION: In a series... No. 7 


Japan’s Export of 
Transistor 


“RAJIO” 


is Remarkable ! 


Japan considers the transistor “Rajio” (Radio) as one of 
the genuinely Japanese products it has placed upon the 
world market. In 1960, some 16 million.sets, valued at little 
over $144 million were exported. 


We are proud of the transistor progress and many of the 
electronics products exported-- ranging from acousticon to 
television station equipment. The Nippon Kangyo Bank has 
earnestly helped to promote foreign trade for these products; 
for “Kangyo” means “industrial and commercial promotion.” 
We cordially welcome you to use our facilities freely, and to 
the best of your advantage! 


World-wide Banking Facilities 


NIPPON KANGYO BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: Hibiya, Tokyo 122 branches throughout Japan 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 1 Royal Exchange Ave., London, E.C.3. England 
TAIPE| BRANCH « NEW YORK OFFICE TEL: MANSION HOUSE 1797 





ANNUITIES 





For 

HIGH RETURNS 
with 

SOUND ADVICE 
and 


FINE SERVICE 


ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE - LONDON - EC2 
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Canadian 
Methods 


Fd We know the difference 


Things are done differently in Canada. So many 
factors, such as the geography and economy, have a 
great bearing on the way things are done in this rich, 
booming country. 

Knowing Canada and the Canadian method is our 
business. We’ve been an integral part of Canada for 
over 100 years. With 570 branches across the country, 
we can supply you with vital, up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation about Canadian trends, habits and conditions 
... information that could save you costly mistakes. 


FREE BOOKLET 


“The Bank That Knows Canadian Business’’ is a booklet 
describing the complete facilities of ‘‘The Bank’’ in Canada. It 
also contains facts and growth predictions pertaining to Canada’s 
future. For your copy, write or call our Business Development 
Representative, Mr. W. H. Browning, 3 King William Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


Lisi TORONTO-DomINion E7NTg 


LONDON : 3 King William Street, E.C.4 + 103 Mount Street, W.1 

CHICAGO : 30 West Monroe Street * NEW YORK AGENCY : 45 Wall Street, N.Y.5 
570 Branches from Coast to Coast in Canada. Correspondents All Around the 
World. Incorporated in Canada With Limited Liability. 


If wt’s about Japan! 






1 












HEAD OFFICE : OSAKA 


JAPAN : 185 BRANCHES 
OVERSEAS : LONDON, NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO, TAIPEI 
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, Invest in 

r ® 

’ 4 

3 The West Indies 

‘ 
How Federation benefits new investors 

4 Economic and foreign trade policies are co-ordinated, 

It the aim being to establish a fully diversified economy. 

: Transport, communications and power facilities are 

t, being expanded—new harbours and roads, larger 
airports, all these are creating new opportunities for 
new secondary industries. 

4 THE RESOURCES ARE THERE: 
Oil, bauxite, water_power and many minerals. Fruit, 
cocoa, cotton, coffee, sugar, spices, crops of all kinds. 

r.5 aac 

he And 34 million people. 


THE SKILLS ARE THERE: 


t ‘ ; = Considerable progress in education has been made in 
N ft : recent years and much more is planned. Research 
programmes of The Agriculture Faculty of the 
University College of The West Indies oa the 
ie mM i 5 Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture) and its 
Latin A erica in London other Faculties benefit the whole region. 
Cast off with confidence on South American ventures 


by consulting our International Department Repre- THE MARKETS ARE THERE: 

sentatives. They are in constant touch with our branches Both Americas are prosperous near-neighbours. The 

and those of our associates the Bank of London & Mon- oats —e of The West Indies are far from 
ully realised. , 

treal and Balfour, Williamson & Co., throughout South . 


and Central America. Their advice will open up this Customs Duty and income tax concessions are available 
fruitful and prosperous market to you. The potential 
is great — but there are difficulties. Iron them out 
now; write, telephone or call and talk things over. 


BANK OF LONDON & RUM waters LIMITED 


| FARM RRRRES 





Write for further information to:— 
THE COMMISSION FOR 


‘EAD OFFICE: 40-66 Queen Victoria Street, London EC4 City 9822 T had E W EST ; N DI ES 
ee M 3: 50 Great Charles St. Central 4058 BRADFORD: 55 Well St. 
Yadford 25693 GLASGOW Ci: 54 West Nile St. City 5393 MANCHESTER: 

Charlotte St. Central 3135 PARIS: 89-91 Rue du Faubourg St Honoré | BRITISH GUIANA AND BRITISH HONDURAS 


X rap ” r : ee > . 
‘WYORK: 34 Wall Street zURICH: Schifflande 26. Branches and agencies 6-10, Bruton Street, London, W.! 
throughout Latin America, West Indies, Portugal and Spain 
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The HALIFAX rf 
for strength 
and security / 


HALIFAX |  #£500,000,000 
Paid-up Shares —7 Investments accepted 
3: a | from £10 to £5,000 11 
4/0 Easy withdrawal 
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in Japan! 


In 1959 Japan attained the highest economic expan- 
sion of all the industrial countries of the world. Its 
gross national products that year increased by 16 
per cent over the previous year and has seen a 
yearly increase ever since. This upward trend has 
increasingly induced overseas investments in Jap- 
anése securities. 


Daiwa Securities, as one of the four largest securities 
companies in Japan ... capitalized at £8 million ster- 
ling and having 4,000 employees ... is engaged in a 
wide range of business, acting as broker, dealer and 
underwriter of securities and distributor of invest- 
ment trusts. The “ pioneering spirit” which has been 
the motivating power behind its 60 years of expan- 
sion is still very predominant today. 
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Make your money work for you in Japan’s booming 
industries by investing through expert and experi- 
enced hands. For literature on Japanese stocks, 
bonds, debentures, investment trusts, etc., write 
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e Fuji Bank knows this potter. His exquisitely 


9 7 
ated pottery makes up one of Japan’s prime exports. It’s the Home Service Insurance 


herever he turns his wheel in workshops up and down Man, the friend of the family. 
he islands of Japan, a Fuji branch is near by. ‘ wate 
Business transactions flow smoothly through. the Fuji Through him, ten million 


bank’s vast facilities, which, since 1880, have been pro- families are investing in their 
noting world-wide trade. 


If you are importing ceramics, let the bank that knows the own and Britain’s future, by their 
burce handle your exchange finances. The name is Fuji. 
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You get free world-wide 
representation by 114 Pan Am 
offices throughout the world. 


Along with drastically reduced cargo rates, Pan Am offers a complete marketing service 
developed to help build your business abroad . . . and make overseas sales easy, efficient, economical! 


Now Pan Am offers a service for 
shippers that goes far beyond trans- 
portation. Pan Am can give you cur- 
rent, valuable, authoritative infor- 
mation on 114 world trade centers in 
80 foreign lands! 

Pan Am can help find markets for your 
product—and products for your market! 
You can be put in touch with overseas 
distributors, buyers, manufacturers, ex- 
porters. 

Pan Am advises you all the way—on 
packing, insurance, cartage and routing. 
Pan Am helps you get marketing facts 
on economic conditions, customs proced- 
ures, currency exchange. 

Pan Am keeps you on top of the market 
with ‘‘ Horizons,” the Clipper Cargo maga- 


zine published especially for shippers 
every month. 


Simplified documentation—from one 
source speeds your ‘product all along 
Pan Am’s delivery chain. 


Now, rates are drastically reduced! 
Some rates have been slashed as much as 
63%! New, low Pan Am cargo rates make 
air cargo more attractive than ever! 


Now, more space, more speed! Giant 





Pan Am Clippers carry up to 15 tons. 
You get 114 world-wide offices at no ex- 
tra cost. Wherever you ship, Pan Am 
representatives give your product indi- 
vidual attention. 

An international viewpoint on the spot! 
Pan Am personnel, trained to international 
business methods (and the local market), _ 
provide world-wide contact service! 
World-wide follow-through! Pan Am’s 
cargo control system, unequalled capac- 
ity and uniform world-wide procedures 
make for fastest, surest delivery! 


Pan Am puts you in business abroad 
. . one phone call puts this service 

to work for you! Call your Cargo 

Agent or Pan Am Clipper Cargo. 


Clipper, Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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requires. But not everyone will agree with 
his suggestion that, taking a leaf out of 
legislation in the United States, finance 
could be provided for the small company 
by a combination of private and govern- 
mental money. 

There will, however, be less reluctance 
to accept Mr Donne’s other thesis that as 
industrial processes become more specialised 
and complex, the financial institutions them- 
selves will have to specialise more. A 
finance house set up solely to provide money 
for, say, electronics or plastics could offer 
something more than finance and could 
become, Mr Donne suggests, the source of 
central management services for smaller 
companies. Some institutions already 
provide such services and, as Mr Donne 
says, this requires the cross-fertilisation of 
ideas and men between the City and 
industry. This can also be of importance 
when finance is being arranged for larger 
concerns. As industry becomes more 
capital-intensive, technical advances are 
likely to require the provision on a bigger 
scale than hitherto of finance for research 
and development, and in putting up risk 
capital for such developments the financial 
institution will need to be able to assess the 
quality of technical management. It will 
have to know something about industrial 
techniques as well as money and financial 
management ; and also, Mr Donne argues, 
to “employ people competent to evaluate 
the prospects of a technical development.” 
The bankers’ parlour will require, in other 
words, the support of specialists recruited 
largely from industry. 


STERLING BALANCES 


The High Price of Gold 


T HE announcement from Lagos last week 
that Nigeria had converted some £7 
million of its sterling balances into gold 
and about £33 million into United States 
dollars must have made many of the sterling 
area countries contemplate afresh the con- 
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flict of influences in the manner they should 
hold their reserves. The exchange value 
of sterling has periodically. come under 
suspicion ; there is always talk of a rise in 
the price of gold ; and, not least important 
for a newly independent country, a national 
gold reserve has come to be almost as much 
of a symbol of independence as a national 
airline. But it can also be almost as costly. 
London offers far higher yields than the 
alternative reserve centre, New York, and 
Nigeria’s conversion of less than one 
fifteenth of its reserves into gold and dollars 
will mean a loss of close on £500,000 in 
foreign exchange earnings. Ghana has so 
far been more cautious in this sphere and 
still holds only £2 million in gold out of 
reserves that totalled £100 million last 
March. Many of the other sterling area 
countries, however, as the chart shows, are 
making quite large sacrifices in earnings by 
keeping substantial portions of their reserves 
in gold—though only in South Africa and 
India is the gold and dollar portion more 
than half of total reserves. 

The continued ‘financial links that these 
countries have with London make sterling a 
particularly convenient reserve and trading 
currency for them. But the link to the 
London capital market as such has become 
much weaker, and even the formal right of 
privileged. access may become less. signi- 
ficant if Britain has to allow a freer flow of 
capital to the common market. Overseas 
sterling countries may therefore feel that 
they are getting less of a quid pro quo from 
the sterling area arrangement. In. that case, 
interest rates may become still more im- 
portant in affecting the disposition of their 
reserves. : 


SUGAR CONFERENCE 


At Full Stretch 


— for lengthy warming up 
period before delegates really got down 
to business, the international conference to 
review the 1958 Sugar Agreement was 
expected to last five weeks. It began on 
September 12th, but it has still not com- 
pleted its business. This is not the first 
commodity conference to fall behind 
schedule this year, but this delay is prob- 
ably the most significant of all. No official 


‘statement was made when the conference 


was adjourned at the end of last week, and 
a normal annual meeting of the Interna- 
tional Sugar Council was sandwiched 
between these abortive discussions and a 
resumption of the review conference on 
Wednesday, when a fairly heated discussion 
seems to have followed the introduction of 
a draft solution worked out by a negotiating 
committee. 

The conference has been an unusually 
tight-lipped affair, but the stumbling block 
has undoubtedly been Cuba’s request for 
an enlarged export tonnage under the 
agreement to compensate for the loss of its 
market in the United States. Cuba was 
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originally allotted an export tonnage of 2.4 
million tons to the free market, and other 
producers would apparently have accepted 
a proposal that this basic tonnage should 
have been increased by the 3 million tons 
of sugar shut out of the American market. 
However, Cuba wanted a basic tonnage of 
7-3 million tons, which would consolidate 
its original quota and the 4.9 million tons 
of sugar it has arranged to sell to communist 
countries. 

Though the conference was apparently 
willing to stretch its export tonnages a little 
further, Cuba stood out for a very large allo- 
cation and no agreement has been reached. 
Doubts surrounding the conference have 
caused a renewed weakening in the price of 
sugar, which has dropped to about £23 a 
ton in London. On two points, the con- 
ference seems to have reached agreement. 
South Africa’s application for’an indepen- 
dent export quota instead of sharing the 
Commonwealth’s combined quota has been 
favourably received. Less unanimous has 
been the qualified acceptance: of a proposal 
that a committee be formed to investigate 
the curious state of affairs that results in 


_ tefined sugar fetching a lower price than 


raw sugar in world markets. 


AIR TRANSPORT 


Interim Report 


HE government’s new Air Transport 

Licensing Board came into being a year 
ago but during its first six months it was 
faced with the need virtually to rubber- 
stamp applications for air services submitted 
to it if the whole business of civil aviation 
was not to grind to a standstill before the 
summer. Reporting on the work of the 
first six months, the board says frankly that 
it was none too happy about some of the 
decisions it reached. Nor are some of the 
board’s critics, who have been asking how 
it was that small relatively unknown airlines 
were granted licences for large numbers of 
flights (mainly holiday tours) without first 
inquiring whether they had the resources 
and the fleets to fulfil all these commit- 
ments. At least one of them, Overseas 
Aviation, -went out of business half-way 
through the holiday season, but there have 
been other cases too of passengers tem- 
porarily stranded. 

The board says that in those rushed first 
months it just did not have the time “to 
examine the financial standing of the licence 
holders ” who were applying for transitional 
licences by the hundred to enable them to 
maintain services while the board got down 
to the serious business of deciding how 
much competition to allow in the air. It is 
now going through each airline’s books, but 
“this will take some time.” In the mean- 
time, the cursory inspection that has been 
possible to date has thrown up one aspect 
of the air licensing system that strikes the 
board as unworkable. It is instructed not 
only to take into account the financial stand- 
ing of any airline applying for a licence, but 
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PROBLEM No. 1 


) + age a age & * * 
| ASS i it [: M | () 6.6.1. Protect yourself with an E.C.G.D. policy 


and you make exporting virtually as safe as trading at home. No more worries about your bills 
being honoured. No more uncertainties about politics, currency restrictions or sudden import 
cuts. These and a lot of other risks are taken right off your hands by your E.C.G.D. policy. 


EXPO RT WITH AN EASY MIND Find out all about it from your local office now: 


bat 2 2 City of London: Tel—Royal 3491 Leeds: Tel—Leeds 30082 
West London: Tel—Abbey 6271 Liverpool: Tel—Liverpool, Central 5756 
Belfast: Tel—Belfast 29428 Manchester: Tel—Manchester, 

eg Birmingham: Tel—Edgbaston 4375 - Central 8861 . 
Bradford: Tel—Bradford 25147 Newcastle-upon-Tyne: Tel— 

J Bristol: Tel—Bristol 22011 Newcastle-upon-Tyne 29838 

Edinburgh: Tel—Caledonian 3004 Nottingham: Tel—Nottingham 46585 

ey e i? as Glasgow: Tel—Glasgow, Central 3056 Sheffield: Tel—Sheffield 29151 


EXPORT CREDITS GUARANTEE DEPARTMENT Gatambtectan oman 
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to see that it is properly insured and can 
meet any claims that might be made on it 
for loss or damage. 


This is easier said than done ; producing 
an insurance certificate is not necessarily the 
same thing as being able to meet all liabili- 
ties for loss or damage, for should the air- 
craft crash because someone has broken the 
rules, the insurance policies will probably 
become void leaving the victims and their 
dependents to claim what they can by way 
of compensation from the airline itself. 
There has been at least one instance of this 
in Britain in recent years and when, as in 
that case, the airline is a small one, the 
chances of adequate compensation are 
slim. Even under the existing inter- 
national agreement that puts maximum 
liability at £3,000 per person (and this 
maximum liability does not hold in every 
circumstance or even in every country) 
claims on behalf of 50 or 60 passengers 
killed in an accident could put even a 
flourishing small airline out of business. 
Cases of this kind are admittedly rare, and 
it is not their frequency that concerns the 
board so much as the fact that clumsy draft- 
ing in the Aviation Act has saddled it with 
a duty, namely to see that airlines can pay 
compensation under all conceivable circum- 
stances, that it cannot possibly carry out. 
Altogether it is a report that contains an 
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unusual amount of plain speaking whether 
on this, on the subject of competition 
(“competition in the public mind usually 
connotes price competition . . . there is no 
opportunity for this kind of competition in 
the international civil air transport busi- 
ness”) or on the board’s offices in Glass- 
house Yard to which it takes strong 
exception. 


TEA 


Deom Dooma’s Aftermath 


XCEPT for companies badly hit by last 
season’s drought in India and Pakistan, 

tea producers are not having a noticeably 
better season than a year ago. The average 
price for North Indian tea so far this year 
is a penny a pound lower than a year earlier. 
The recovery in production in North India 
and Pakistan has ensured an abundance of 
tea by the end of the year: stocks in bonded 
warehouses in Britain have already risen to 
128 million Ib at the end of September, 
compared with 86 million Ib a year earlier. 
The weather has been favourable in India 
and September and October are the peak 
months'for output. It is only the temporary 
shortage of supplies caused by delay in ship- 


Growth Pains in Supermarkets 


ore ee have a long way to go in 
Britain before they bulk as large in food 
retailing as they do in the United States. 
There, they now handle about two-thirds 
of the trade: here, still only about 3 per 
cent, and that is after taking a somewhat 
more generous view of what in fact 
constitutes a supermarket—it does not 
allow, for instance, for any minimum 
qualifying turnover. But American super- 
markets had a twenty-year start and in 
Britain the number has been growing fast 
by any measure. Four years ago there 
were only about 80, with at least 2,000 sq ft 
of selling area, the sole criterion adopted 
here to distinguish the genuine article from 
the self-service copy. By 1961, Mr W. G. 
McClelland, who is managing director of 
a Northern chain of grocery shops, told 
the British Association at Norwich recently 
there were reckoned to be about 600. 
As in the United States, the initiative 
came primarily from outside the grocery 
trade—from a Canadian millionaire, a large 
milk chain, and from a department store 
group. 

This kind of super-grocery, which offers 
the housewife so minded the chance of 
buying at one go all her week’s supplies 
of food and certain of the more common 
household stores, is still largely confined 
to London, the Home Counties and cer- 
tain other parts of the country where 
compact population and busy high streets 


presented obvious concentrations of 
“ housewife traffic.” Mr McCelland asked 
himself the question whether future 
development of supermarkets in Britain 
would be more or less rapid than in the 
United States. Britain’s greater density 
of population cuts both ways. While it 
helps the super-grocer to attract the much 
higher turnover needed to cover his high 
fixed costs (and low marginal costs), it 
makes sites for the store itself and the 
parking space its customers will want very 
much more expensive ; it also still makes 
economically possible some home delivery 
service. 


ft ie extensive programmes of rebuilding 
and urban renewal that Mr McCelland 
sees coming in Britain in the next few 
decades may give supermarket developers 
. a better chance of getting hold of good 


sites. But they may still be disinclined 
to go in for supermarket “emporia” of 
the size now common in the United States. 
There, a selling area of 20,000 sq ft is a 
good size ; some as big as 100,000 sq ft, 
where pretty well everything imaginable 
is sold, have recently been opened. Apart 
from the problem of space for car parking, 
which American supermarkets generally 
reckon ought to be four or five times the 
actual selling area, several other factors 
may keep most British supermarkets to a 
more modest 10,000 sq ft or less. Beyond 
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ments of tea from North India that has 
brought firmer prices at recent ten auctions. 

Under the weight of imports from Africa, 
the price of plain teas fell by about 7d. a lb 
from the end of June, though prices have 
recently recovered slightly to around 3s. 4d. 
a lb. - The main consideration of investors 
in the recent boomlet in Indian tea com- 
panies which are the biggest producers of 
quality teas has been asset values and 
this interest has been mainly inspired by 
Brooke Bond’s bid for Doom Dooma. For- 
tunately for the estates this was a protracted 
affair during the course of which all the 
hidden assets of this tea company were 
Bond 
acknowledged them by lifting its bid in two 
stages from 45s. to 60s. a share. This bid 


thoroughly exposed and Brooke 


INDIAN TEA SHARES 


Price, Current Latest Yield 


August price dividend 

1S % % 
Assam Dooars £1 25/6 33/6 22! 12-9 
Jhanzie £1...... 17/6 24/6 5* 6:4 
DORRH EES ces 05% 29/9 32/-xd 14* 13-9 
Jorehaut £1 .... 26/6 32/9 5* 4:7 
Pabbojan £1.... 31/6 .38/- 15* 12-4 
Southern India... 20/9 23/3xd 274 22-4 

*Tax free. ; 


put a value of about £180 an acre on the 


estates ; it is generally agreed that tea estates 
in Africa cost more than {£500 an acre with 


ancillary buildings. 
But production costs are probably lower 


about 5,000 sq ft, economies of scale 
become less important, the extra capacity 
may not be matched by extra sales, the 
risk of pilfering increases, and the need for 
organised management emerges. 
Managing and staffing a supermarket in 
fact require rather different skills and 
experience than the proprietor and girl-of- 
all-work of the corner grocery is accus- 
tomed to. In many other ways, too, 
Mr McCelland considers the supermarket 
to be a “new commercial form ” in food 
retailing, requiring techniques and an 
approach much more different than the 
mere difference in size with an owner- 
managed grocery would suggest. It 
demands acumen in pricing, an under- 
standing of “customer. behaviour,” an 


- ability to handle other lines of food and 


other articles than groceries, a knowledge 
of packaging, as well as the ‘ability to 
exploit the opportunities of internal 
rationalisation and specialisation that come 
with size. Mr McCelland believes that 
the development of supermarkets should 
have wholly beneficial effects upon retail- 
ing. Besides offering the prospect of 
increased productivity in distribution, 
“their concentrated buying power, their 
competitive situations and their price 
flexibility can be an important power on 
the side of the consumer, countervailing 
the power of the manufacturer, which in 
my judgment is now not only excessive 
but overweening . . . they could do for 
the food shopper what Marks and Spencer 
has done for the clothes shopper.” 
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Potterton heat bank or bungalow beautifully . 


Potterton make boilers—oil-fired or gas-fired—rated from 31,000 to | A Potterton FOA oil-fired boiler (output: 
2,000,000 B.th.u./hr. They are automatic, efficient, economical and | 1007000 B.th.u./hr.) heats Barclays Bank, 


purpose designed York.Supplied and installed by J. Shanksmith 


Limited. 
Potterton have been making boilers since the year dot. Very ex- And a Diplomat 100 (a domestic gas-fired 
perienced people. Very reliable boilers. Pick Potterton. It pays. Potterton) supplied by South Eastern Gas 


Is your Potterton file up to date? For all the latest information Ly cian mess wr go = Sees 


return post, just jot “boiler information, please” on your letterhead | vides hot water at an 8-roomed bungalow in 
and send it to us. New Malden, Surrey. 


Potterton Boilers at the heart of efficient central heating — oil or gas 


THOMAS POTTERTON LIMITED, DEPT. E 20-30 BUCKHOLD ROAD, LONDON S.W.18. VANDYKE 7202 A MEMBER OF THE DE LA RUE GROUP 


“Potterton’’ and “Diplomat” are registered trade marks, 
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in Africa and taxes, particularly the absence 
of export duties in British East Africa, have 
been less inhibiting. Therefore it has been 
in Africa that proportionately the greater 
expansion in production has been taking 
place. In fact, tea growing has been spread- 
ing rapidly in other areas and India’s exports 
have lagged behind, though this is partly 
the result of increasing local consumption. 
That seems particularly disconcerting in 
view of the surplus that appears to be 
developing. : 

However, when politics are taken into 
account, India now has few strong 
rivals as a haven for non-residents wishing 
to invest in tea estates. This year Brooke 
Bond has reduced its normal rate of planting 
in Africa, where it is one of the largest pro- 
ducers, after its chairman admitted a 
concern at what he called “ clouds gathered 
over the horizon in Africa.” Brooke Bond 
has followed a consistent policy of ploughing 
back a considerable part of its earnings into 
estates. That it should invest £1.6 million 
in India at this time is doubly significant. 
It may mean a shift in the group’s direction 
of expansion as well as a further strategic 
strengthening of its competitive position 
among blenders in this country. 


SHIPPING IN 
BETTER BALANCE 


SHIPPING 
LAID-UP 


Mn gross tons 
8 


a 
= a 


1960 19 

Tramp shipping freights have been 
hardening to levels not seen since late 
in 1957 during the backwash of the 
Suez boom; while the tonnage of 
world shipping in lay-up, especially 
dry-cargo, has now dropped almost to 
insignificance. Rather more oil tankers 
have become idle since last spring, but 
two-thirds of the tankers and almost all 
of the dry-cargo carriers still out of 
work are old merchantmen, built dur- 
ing or before the last war and unlikely 
to be of much commercial use again. 


120 
TRAMP SHIPPING 
FREIGHTS 
1960 =100 
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STOCK EXCHANGE 


Simplified Transfers 


Te sharp fall in the volume of transac- 
tions on the London Stock Exchange 
has brought some respite to those who are 
engaged in the mechanics of transferring 
shares from one investor to another. But 
this has not lessened the need for a simpler 
transfer system, and the current lull pro- 
vides an opportunity to revise this system 
to prepare for the time, which seems some 
way off at the moment, when business booms 
again. 

At Brighton last week Mr Anthony 
Barber, Economic Secretary to the Treasury, 
told the Conservative party conference that 
the government was already considering 
what legislation might be involved in sim- 
plifying the transfer of securities and he 
noted that a committee of the Stock 
Exchange had already put forward certain 
proposals. These are based on the recom- 
mendations made last December by a com- 
mittee consisting of representatives of the 
Stock Exchange, the Bank of England, 
which acts as registrar for all government 
stocks, the clearing banks, the issuing and 
acceptance houses and the Chartered Insti- 
tute of Secretaries. The principal. recom- 
mendation was that a “ stock transfer form ” 
should be introduced so that the seller 
would have to sign only one document even 
if his holding had to be split between a 
number of buyers. His signature, it was 
suggested, would not have to be witnessed 
but the seller’s agent would have to fix his 
stamp to the form. The stamp would be an 
integral part of the conveyance so as to pre- 
vent the document from becoming a quasi- 
bearer security. The buyer would not have 
to sign the form at all. Since December 
these proposals have been discussed with a 
large number of interested institutions, in- 
cluding the broking firms themselves ; they 
have generally welcomed the new system 
although on some points of detail, such as 
on the wording of the transfer form, minor 
adjustments have been suggested. 

Whether legislation will be introduced in 
the forthcoming session remains to be seen ; 
it is more likely to be later in the new par- 
liamentary year. Much depends on the 
speed with which the various govern- 
ment departments involved, primarily the 
Treasury, the Board of Trade and the Lord 
Chancellor’s department, can tackle the 
problem of framing a bill. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


One Hundred Up 


a AFRICA’S siege economy is yielding 
results. This week, with Dr Verwoerd 
gaining an increased majority in the elec- 
tions, the external reserves have topped the 
£100 million mark. This is an increase of 
£30 million on the mid-June low-point. It 
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is also reported that a consortium of Italian 
banks, headed by the Banca Commerciale 
Italiana, is making a £33 million loan to 
South Africa. But the country’s financial 
headache remains. The Italian loan is for 
only three years and South Africa has £50 
million of external obligations maturing 
next year. And last month’s American loan 
of $30 million to Rand Selection was more 
a sign of confidence in Sir Harry Oppen- 
heimer than in the South African Govern- 
ment. South Africa is still running a current 
account surplus on its balance of payments, 
but the import restrictions appear to have 
led to a run-down in stocks which will even- 
tually have to be reversed. In the light of 
this, and the Nationalists’ return to power, 
the chances of a relaxation in exchange con- 
trol regulations, forecast by Dr Diederichs, 
minister of economic affairs, in London last 
month, still seems remote. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Shareholders of Reinsurance Corporation 
were told last week that the proposed bid 
from Mercantile and General Reinsurance 
was gos. a share which the Reinsurance 
directors had rejected and that two other 
possible bidders had also withdrawn. On 
Monday the shares fell sharply from 128s. 
to 85s., before recovering to 95s. 


* 


Arrangements have been made with Caze- 
nove and Company to place 129,998 {1 
shares (out of 500,000 shares) and £300,000 
of a 7 per cent debenture 1984-87 in 
Cumulus Investment Trust, a new trust 
backed by a number of bankers and by Sir 
Edwin Herbert, the chairman of the Indus- 
trial and General Trust. Its aim is to invest 
primarily in equities with long term growth 
prospects. 

+ 


For the fourth consecutive month the 
value of unit trust funds have fallen. In 
September, despite the inclusion of the 
Trades Union Unit Trust for the first time, 
total funds fell from {219.1 million to 
£217.3 million. But sales of units, at 
£1,163,000, again exceeded repurchases, 
which totalled £752,000. 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 287 and 290 on: 
British Electronics Industries Decca 
Astley Industrial Tronoh 
J. and F. Stone Norvic Shoe 
Neepsend Steel and Tool 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 288 and 289 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page 290 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 29 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
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SALES 

The Company's turnover in 1960 (not including its 
subsidiaries) rose to a high of DM 709 millions, 
representing 14-5 per cent increase over the previous 
year’s total of DM 619 millions. An increasingly 
significant share of this sales turnover was achieved 
by plastic raw materials, auxiliaries and plasticisers. 
Home market sales accounted for a somewhat larger 
proportion of this rise in turnover than the Company's 
exports which were responsible for. roughly 32 per cent 
of total sales. 


INVESTMENTS IN MATERIAL ASSETS 

During 1960 capital’ investments, totalling DM 92 
millions, were directed predominantly to the building 
of new and the extension of existing plant, as well as 
to still further measures of rationalisation and auto- 
mation of production facilities. Of this investment 
63-3 per cent were apportioned to manufacturing 
plants, including laboratories and technical centres, 
24 per cent to power stations, and 12-7 per cent to 
transportation facilities, workshops and social welfare 
services. Seventy-two per cent of the investments 
were covered by depreciation. 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
DM DM 
(million) (million) 
Fixed Assets, incl. Share Capital .......... 180-0 
Investments in Weeeiwen =... f..208Ssc0c: 100-0 
Affiliated Com- Reserves under Export 
MONG 5.058 cJee.s 348-8 Promotion Act ...... 3-2 
Stocks: sciek ah<-> 61:3 Value Adjustments .on 
Receivables and Accounts receivable.. 44-9 
Transitory Items 124-8 Contingency Reserves, 
Liquid Assets, incl. Credit Profits Tax.... 76:8 
Securities ...... 59-4 Liabilities and Transitory 
SUR Siege ks aurea 162-6 
Net Profit=Dividends.. 26-8 
594-3 594-3 


—_—— 
een 


EXTRACT FROM PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


DM 

(million) 

Wages, salaries and statutory social security expenditure 112-3 
Depreciations.......... ENG sig ade hae Oct v'ed vil ns. meaenbie 66-2 
DD 4 8 dire ee SV 0s too BAe taal eda tee 83-4 
Capital Levy (Equalisation of Burdens Act)............ 4:9 






On the northern periphery of the Ruhr near newly sunk 
colliery shafts Chemische Werke Hils AG and its 
subsidiaries have, during recent years, developed into 
the fourth largest chemical concern in West Germany. 
Production, for example, has now reached an average 
of 80.000 tons of Vestolit (polyvinyl chloride), 30.000 tons 
of Vestyron (Polystyrene), 6.000 tons of Vestolen A 
(low-pressure polyethylene) and 3.600 tons of Vestolen 
P (low-pressure perce per year. And, finally, 
this new chemical manufacturing centre on the river 
Lippe also turns out 120.000 tons of “ BUNA Hiils” 
synthetic rubber annually and will produce synthetic 
textile fibres in the very near future. 


RESEARCH 

DM 36 millions were expended on research and 
development and on related installations and equip- 
ment. The success of these research efforts are 
reflected in the numerous new or improved products 
in the Company’s range, particularly in the traditional 
production lines of polystyrene and polyviny! chloride, 
as well as in the field of polyolefines. The operation 
of a large-scale pilot plant for polypropylene was also 
inaugurated in 1960. Research in the fields of expoxy 
resins and detergents was intensified, thus ensuring 
that interesting new products will be forthcoming in 
the near future. Data required for the production of 
1-4-cis-polybutadiene were assembled by work on a 
pilot plant scale. 


INVESTMENTS IN AFFILIATED COMPANIES. 
The Company's 50 per cent subsidiary, Bunawerke 
Hils GmbH, Marl, recorded an output of approximately 
71.000 tons of synthetic rubber in 1960. By virtue of 
completed plant extensions an ‘annual productive 
capacity of 120.000 tons was attained by the end of the 
year. 

The year 1960 also witnessed the toundation of the 
Katalysatorenwerke Houdry-Hills GmbH, Marl, in which 
Chemische Werke Hiils AG and Houdry Process Corp. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. (USA), both hold 50 per cent of 
the shares. This subsidiary is designed to produce 
catalysts for the petroleum and chemical industries. 

Furthermore, Faserwerke Hiils GmbH, Mari, was 
established by the Chemische Werke Hills AG, for the 
manufacture and sale of fully synthetic fibres. . It is a 
joint subsidiary with Eastman Kodak, Rochester, New 
York (USA), both parent companies participating with 
an interest of 50 per cent. 


PERSONNEL 

At the end of 1960 Chemische Werke Hiils AG main- 
tained a total personnel force of 12,512 workers and 
employees, as well as an additional group of 2,969 
persons in the employ of sub-contractors engaged by 
the Company. The number of Company-owned or 
Company-subsidised flats rose by 227 to a total of 
4,483 dwelling units. 


DIVIDENDS AND CAPITAL 

A dividend of 17 per cent on the share capital of DM 180 
millions was distributed for the financial year 1960 with 
the capital increase of DM 30 millions (October, 1960) 
participating in the dividend to the extent of 25 per cent 
only. The Annual General Meeting of Shareholders 
authorised the Board of Directors to increase the 
share capital by an additional DM 30 millions by 
June 1, 1966, through the issue of new shares against 
cash or kind. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE SUPERVISORY BOARD 

Dr. Hermann Richter. : 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Prof. Dr. Dr. h.c. Paul Baumann, Vorsitzer. 

Dr. Franz Broich, stellv. Vorsitzer, Dr. Hans Beckmann. 
Dr. e.h. Arthur Gaszberger. Walter Husung. 

Dr. Hans Kuhfusz. Kurt Roehder. Or. Friedrich Zobel. 
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PIFCO HOLDINGS LIMITED 


INCREASED SALES 


The Forty-ninth Annual General Meeting of 
Pifco Holdings Limited was held on October 
19th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement by Mr A. D. Webber, chairman 
and managing director: 

I am pleased to report increased sales and 
some improvement in profits. ‘Turnover rose, 
but profit margins were a little thinner. The 
rise in costs continues and competition in our 
field is intensive, which means that we cannot 
always increase our selling prices. 


The Group Profit before providing for Taxa- 
tion amounted to £253,128 as compared with 
£227,601 the preceding year. I consider this a 
creditable performance in the varying conditions 
experienced in the period. The Group Profit 
after Taxation is £126,890. 


Your Board recommends a final dividend of 
224 per cent, less income tax, making a total of 
35 per cent for the year. 


You will doubtless expect me to furnish you 
with some information on trading results since 
the end of the financial year and prospects for 
the present year. Turnover in the first four 
months shows a satisfactory increase, but a fore- 
cast may be unwise. Nevertheless, we are in 
good heart for the future. Your Company 
exports to many markets and continues to make 
vigorous efforts to increase sales abroad. The 
new appliances introduced last autumn have 
made good progress. The popularity of our 
Products grows and a bold advertising campaign 
has been planned for the autumn. 


BEKOH CONSOLIDATED 
RUBBER 


A SATISFACTORY PROFIT 


The forty-first annual general meeting of 
Bekoh Consolidated Rubber Estates Limited was 
held on October 18th in London, Mr A. A. 
Estall (Chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
Review: 


The Accounts for the year ended March 31, 
1961, show a profit of £64,218 before taxation 
and provision for replanting and upkeep of 
immature areas. This compares with a profit 
of £85,108 for the previous year and, bearing in 
mind the lower prices realised for our crop, can- 
not be considered unsatisfactory. Taxation 
requires £17,865, and we have spent during the 
year on replanting and upkeep of immature 
areas, less Malayan Government grants, no less 
than £14,897. 


Your Board recommend a final dividend of 
10 per cent less Income tax, making a total for 
the year of 124 per cent. 


2,481,000 lb. of rubber were produced during 
the year, against an estimate of 2,600,000 lb.— 
the main reasons for the shortage being due to 
holidays and subsequent absenteeism on Coro- 
nation Estate and, to a certain extent, to declin- 
ing yields in the old areas. 


For the current year we have estimated for a 
crop of 2,592,000 lb. and for the five months 
to the end of August 1,063,000 lb. have been 
harvested, and it is confidently expected that our 
estimate will be obtained. The replanting pro- 
gramme is proceeding as planned. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH 
AND AUSTRALIAN 
BANK 


THE HON. DAVID F. BRAND’S 
REVIEW 


The sixty-ninth annual general meeting of 
The English, Scottish and Australian Bank, 
Limited will be held on November 8 in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated review of the Chairman, The Hon David 
F. Brand: 


In my review last year I mentioned that there 
had been a noticeable expansion in the main 
sections of Australia’s economy and that the 
difficulty would be to ensure that such growth 
did not encourage an undue degree of inflation. 


In the event difficulties did arise and by the 
second half of 1960 there was an unhealthy boom 
condition in the internal economy, while at the 
same time there appeared a serious imbalance 
in Australia’s overseas trade. This imbalance 
was consequent on the freeing of import restric- 
tions early in 1960 while general terms of trade 
were moving adversely. 


After commenting on Britain’s possible entry 
into the Common Market and its practicable 
effect on Australian trade, the chairman said : 
It must be acknowledged that any development 
that led to the overall increased economic 
strength of the Western Countries of Europe 
and at the same time brought about a common 
unity of purpose in those countries could have 
far-reaching and beneficial effects for the whole 
world. 


THE BANK’S AFFAIRS 


The Consolidated Profit and Loss account of 
the Bank shows the Group profit for the year 
at £526,789, an increase of - £148,358 over the 
previous year. Of this increase £31,526 repre- 
sents the improvement in the Bank’s net earn- 
ings which are shown at £356,385. Most of the 
balance of the improved profits of the Group 
were contributed by Esanda, Limited, our main 
subsidiary, which, in difficult operating condi- 
tions, had a successful year. 


The Directors now recommend a final divi- 
dend of 5 per cent, less the standard rate of 
income tax, making a total distribution of 9 
per cent, less tax, for the year. 


When I recall the many difficulties that have 
prevailed during the twelve months under re- 
view, I regard the Group’s profit figures as satis- 
factory. 


Commenting on other aspects of the Bank’s 
activities, the chairman stated : During the year 
the Bank acquired the- remaining shares of 
Federal Trusts Limited, which has been re- 
named E. S. & A. Federal Trusts Limited. This 
wholly-owned subsidiary will enable the public 
to invest in Trust Units through the Bank’s 
network of offices in Australia. 


On September 29, 1961, we commenced our 
Savings Bank business through our subsidiary 
company in Australia, namely E. S. & A, 
Savings Bank Limited. Its business can be 
transacted at every one of the bank’s 500 offices 
in the Commonwealth. 


It is hoped that both of these new services 
will prove to be of benefit to the public and 
at the same time widen our sphere of operations 
and open new avenues of business, 
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EAST ASIATIC RUBBER 
ESTATES 


The thirty-eighth annual general meeting of 
East Asiatic Rubber Estates, Limited was held 
on October 16th in London, Mr H. T. Karsten 
(the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The profit of £124,283 for the past year is 
approximately the same as that for 1959/60 
despite a reduction of nearly £30,000 in rubber 
sale proceeds. This was partly due to a divi- 
dend received from Teluk Merbau Plantations 
Ltd., our subsidiary company, and also to reduc- 
tions in Export duties and Taxation provisions. 


It is recommended, however, to restrict the 
dividend to 15 per cent. Having regard to the 
heavier capital commitments during the current 
year and the necessity of ensuring that sufficient 
funds will be available for our planned replanting 
programme and for the upkeep of immature 
areas it is thought advisable to conserve our 
resources and to increase our carry forward by 
some £13,000. 


The replanting of older areas with modern 
high yielding clones is progressing steadily, and 
at the end of the year under review approxi- 
mately 56 per cent of the total cultivated area 
had been replanted. 


Commenting on the increasing menace from 
the improved qualities of the new synthetics, 
the chairman said: We may see a further decline 
in the price of natural rubber during the next 
few years. Until therefore we can increase the 
output from our replantings this may have an 
adverse effect on our earning capacity. 


The report was adopted. 


CRYSTALATE (HOLDINGS) 


The Annual General Meeting of Crystalate 
(Holdings) Limited was held on October 12th 
in London, Mr J. Lesser (Chairman and Man- 
aging Director) presiding. The following is an 
extract from his circulated Review: 


The Consolidated Accounts for the year to 
March 31, 1961, show a profit of £120,911 as 
compared with £119,686 and Group Net 
Profits after taxation are £55,645 as compared 
with £65,527. The Directors recommend a 
Dividend of 15 per cent less tax on the Ordinary 
shares for the year. The Consolidated Balance 
Sheet of the Group continues to show a sound 
financial position. 


The manufacturing companies, Crystalate 
(Mouldings) Limited, Ebonestos Industries 
Limited and Mica Products Limited, comprise 
the major revenue producing activities of your 
Group. The three companies on balance did 
slightly better than the previous year. For the 
first four months in the current year in total 
these companies are maintaining comparable 
figures. 


This year Crystalate (Printing) Limited made 
a profit, as against a small loss incurred in the 
previous year. The British Homophone Com- 
pany Limited continued to manufacture and 
supply Gramophone Records consistent with its 
policy of “Pressing for the Trade.” 


For the period from the end of the financial 
year the trading figures of the Group as a whole 
have been maintained, and the “orders in 
hand ” position is somewhat stronger than at 
the same time last year. The policy of steady 
expansion is being continued. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 





British Electronics’ Next Dividend 


HAREHOLDERS of Pye and E. K. Cole, 

merged a year ago into British Elec- 
onics Industries, were no doubt very 
lieved to hear in September that they were 
jo receive the 15 per cent dividend promised 
hem at the time of the merger even though 
the combined group’s profit before tax 
tad fallen sharply from £3,099,000 to 
[727,000. 
port to assess the chances of the payment 
ling maintained in the current year which 
ns to next March. The balance sheet 
wggests that the augurs are not too hopeful, 
pr stocks have now risen to £19.3 million 
ind net bank overdrafts to over £8 million. 
but these figures are not really startling, 
for stocks have risen by under £3 million, 
which is less than might have been expected 
n such a gloomy year for the television 
market while, after allowing for the cost of 
the acquisition of Telephone Manufactur- 
ing, bank overdrafts are at about the 
ame level as a year ago. Nevertheless at 
atime when it would clearly be difficult to 
fund this overdraft on anything but penal 
rms the group is faced with a very heavy 
interest charge. Total loan and bank 
interest last year amounted to £1.1 million; 
more than double the previous year’s figure 
ad over a third of the group’s trading 
profit. 

On the current outlook for the television 
et industry Mr C. O. Stanley, the chairman, 
ays that no one can say how soon the 
mesent difficulties arising from factors 
wth within and outside the industry can 
overcome. He adds that it is not pos- 
‘ible to judge how profits in the current year 
will be affected. Shareholders will perhaps 
disappointed that Mr Stanley, who in 
he past has been very frank with them, 
not give a clearer indication of the 
mmediate prospects of profits or losses from 
he main section of the group’s business 
when over half the current year’s trading 
us been completed. He does however tell 
tem that the main reason for Cole’s loss 
lst year was its very heavy stocks of tele- 
sion sets, which exceeded those of Pye’s. 

On the group’s growing interests in elec- 
tonics and other fields Mr Stanley is able 
paint a much brighter picture. For its 
iw subsidiary Temco and its other tele- 
mmunications interests the group is 
hdgeting for increased profits ; its scientific 
istrument companies are expected to show 
{profit in the current year of over £500,000 
ud plans are in hand to double this 
business, of which a large part is in exports, 
Wer the next five years. Pye TVT which 
makes television, studio and transmitter 
‘uipment has successfully introduced a 
kW television camera and hopes soon to 
tng production of this camera more in 
ine with orders. 


They will now study the full . 


Cole’s electronics group, which is a 
major supplier of airborne radar, . suf- 
fered a fall in output as a result of the 
group’s move from Malmesbury _ to 
Southend, made necessary by the expansion 
in business. Its plastics division which it 
had been thought would provide the group 
with some element of diversification failed 
to do so, for it was badly hit by the reces- 
sion in consumer durables, but Mr Stanley 
says that currently the outlook is better. 

Clearly this cannot be said yet for the 
group as a whole and the current difficulties 
are partly reflected in the 7 per cent yield 
offered by the 5s. shares at 10s. 74d. 


Astley Industrial Trust 


STLEY is fortunate in its balance sheet 
date of June 30th. Last year’s results 
were still buoyed-up by the 1958-59 boom, 
while this year’s setback in profits and re- 
duction in dividend caused no surprise 
coming after so-much bad news from 
the hire purchase companies. stley’s 
setback is attributed to an increase in 
bad and doubtful debts, and to the rise 
in borrowing costs. In his report how- 
ever, the chairman, Sir Stanley Bell, 
throws little light on these problems. An 
extra £110,000 has been set aside for 
doubtful debts “ in addition to normal pro- 
visions,” but the size of the normal provi- 
sion is not revealed. Bank and loan interest 
has more than doubled from £648,000 to 
£1,395,000 and it is difficult to reconcile 
this sharp rise with borrowing that has 
increased over the year to June 30th by 
only one third from £18 million to £24 
million and with interest rates that were on 
average about 20 per cent higher. It would 
appear that Astley has had to pay very high 
rates for its deposits from the public. Sir 
Stanley also fails to explain why, when 
debts outstanding have increased by £5 mil- 
lion to £31 million unearned revenue 
charges are little changed at {2.7 million. 
Sir Stanley concludes his statement by 
forecasting a recovery in profits “in the 
absence of any untoward change in the 
economy.” But he expects that Astley will 
for some while have to bear the cost and 
trouble in cleaning up further defaults and 
financing existing low rated contracts with 
dearer money, though he says that new busi- 
ness, which is apparently still at a high level, 
is now being taken on terms which take 
account of higher interest rates. It is pos- 
sible, however, that this is too optimistic 
a view of the immediate prospects for Astley 
and other hire purchase companies in this 
country, but on the dividend reduced from 
16 to 13 per cent, the §s. shares at 16s. 44d. 
still yield only 4 per cent. 
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Decca Record 


HE news that Decca Record has earned 

higher profits came as a pleasant relief 
to investors who have been buffeted in the 
last few weeks by reports of smaller margins 
of profits in almost every sector of British 
industry. In the year to March 31st its 
trading profits rose by 93 per cent, from 
£3,468,000 to £3,796,000, even though its 
total sales fell by £700,000 to £243 million. 
At home there was a small increase in sales 
but sales to Canada and the United States 
fell by £900,000 to £1,480,000. Exports, 
on the other hand, to countries other than 
the United States and Canada, fell by only 
£40,000. 

Heavier charges for depreciation, mort- 
gage and loan interest and taxation have left 
net profits slightly lower at £1,249,000, 
against £1,260,000. But earnings still cover 
the maintained dividend of 23} per cent 
twice. At home the group clearly felt the 
effect of the marked fall in demand for tele- 
vision receivers although this may have been 
partly offset by the rise in sales of transistor 
radios. But gramophone records are still 
Decca’s principal business and last Novem- 


Years to March 31 


(£’000s)  (£°000s) 
SOM binvccureuncakianede 25,200 24,500 
Fre MOONE ciccc se cseces 3,468 3,796 
CRGIINIIONE > ccccscneees 1,020 1,134 
WOU Ca acanncaddeaxeacke 246 313 
TONING as éveine os tds ceaee 928 ,083 
PWNS POOR ail mcks ds deces 1,260 1,249 
Ordinary dividend......... 601 601 

; % % 

Trading profit/sales ........ 13-8 15-4 
Net profit/sales........s00+ 5-0 5:1 


ber the chairman, Sir Edward Lewis, said 
that in the first seven months of the year 
sales of 45 rpm records were slightly higher 
and there was “quite an upsurge in de- 
mand ” for the group’s long playing records. 
The record industry as a whole in this 
country sold § per cent more records in 
Decca’s financial year—so that Decca may 
have added to its share of this highly com- 
petitive market. Better profits may also 
have been earned by the navigator and radar 
divisions. Since the results were published 
the ros. ordinary shares have fallen slightly 
to 57s. 3d. and the ros. “A” shares to 
55s. to yield 4.1 and 4.3 per cent 
respectively. 


Tronoh 


A COMBINATION of high earnings and 
political stability is a rarity in the com- 
modity section of the Stock Exchange now- 
adays. But for Malayan tin shares, 1960 
provided a double blessing : the twelve- 
years-old political “emergency ” was offici- 
ally ended and the three-years-old interna- 
tional restriction of tin production was lifted. 
Tronoh has gained directly from both these 
factors ; as a producer Tronoh’s revenue 
rose from £1,022,000 to £1,559,000 and as 
a company holding a portfolio of tin shares 
the value of its quoted investments advanced 
from £23 million to £3 million in the year 
to December 31st. 
(Continued on page 290) 
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* Yield, | 
Price, | Price, | Oct. 18, | Cover — 
Y iat, Oct. 18, | Oct. ’ y 
RDINAR Oct 1961 High 
ce’ | “Seettar’ | Fit, | Prices, 1961 | Last Two | “stocks ee tr ee —= 
s Oat’ | ‘Get’ | "Saste'| vied, | Price tow OO | anes ener 
D: ct. Sea 1961 High ow | ae ; | Ke 
BRITISH FUN rT 18, | 1961 Eaters HP | 32 | 34/ 
Prices, 1961 AND cKs 1 | 1968 | § | BANKS, DISCOUNT & HP | 77/9 | 78/3 om | z 15/~ 
Senses _| GUARANTEED STO ‘ 7 ere pore | 1S ¢ a Bee tee aet ee oo 3 gree vs 13/6 
ee ea my| 44 | 6 6 oe es 1 st the Hiei... ae 33 | 21/6 28. 19/3 
. i | 3%, ....1955-65 897332 993,77 ie ae : : 9/ Oy. | 58/7! 13 . ; : WON ole vicovks of | 83/3 aS re | 107/9 
1 883, | Savings ponds ic. 1962 come | 95213. | 4 6 5 6 7 | 267/41. | 18/713 : ¢| 9a] ese pacers ie + toa 83/9 Ris 3-63 | 35/6. 
ior, | 99 ee ee 1962-63 10033, | 1003)¢ 41200 | Ste BF ws |\we te él F +\ wee ee ae 73 | 6-8t | spo 
eeeern ap” 2*t- sen 92316 5.1810 | 97/3 | 73/- 6234 | Westm : 5/9 | 35 73°) ! 
9675 933, | Treasury 5'5%.... 1963-64 92! a! 2 58/9 | 7'tyob | ia & N.Z...£1 p.p. | 3 42/3 4-73 20/10!, 
1015ig | 985g Exchequer 2'2%........ 1963 | 9Blg 98'g 0 518 9 | 95/6 8 b 4 a) Australia & S. Ames coe 43/- £2436 2-92 73/- 
gant tn lee ee eet ae) $45: 2 12a -S a A tae | Sa ae ae. am 5-70g 51/6 
7m} We | Conem et A OT 1964 Se | 97 l31¢ | 3 17 6 2 9 iso | aye $2-05¢ | Bank of Mon Wales £20 | 2534 / 6-20 71/6 
OI | $67 | Eockequer SIAC Llc iggo-e9 | gait ite! $48 F 1 § 4 91| ie | £29 | $185 2 < Barclays D.C.O..eeon wear | 47/30 6-35 
Sig | 96 cam 5 ingle ‘4* 16 6 303, | c a canine eine 17 E 
Ble) | 78h | Funding #2186098 THe ger) 41610 | $e 1 60/712 | 46/71 | Mab 10/76 | Hong's & ieseot Hoye | SU | SI. | 324 26/5 
8934 2 | Savings Bonds 3 2%... 1964-67 | 8312" | 69'3;4| 418 0 2 3!) gy? | £145. | S/a 7\,a | Nat. Com. Bk. Scot.. 10 | £2615;¢ | £261", | 3-79 | 32 
79346 | bo: Savings Bonds 337" buaes 1965-75 ite 83%, | 415 5 | 6 3 Fars 49/9 | Jaane $2-3713¢| Royal Bk. ee a 98/6 19/3 8-57 | 88/41, 
Fale 66!4 Funders 3% sical 1966-68 aa 93916 39 . 3 6 | £29516 5673 ° ae } 9 ; ae % Africa...£1 \ 33/6 | 7/6 2.0 | 60/6 
a oowe \ 6 10 tand. Bk. S. 6 |I2 6 | 39!2 
83!51¢ | 787, eae es A ope g3', 84716 | 4 13 il 6 7 6 |119/ 32/- 5 a vee fl fp. |127/ | 76/6 | 1-% a 
97!, | 921, | Eomerson 33% oe 901; wel sisiecs s bey Sees. | 76k: ae | cee a BE mye 4-88 ‘ he 
93516 | 87 Conversion Ste. s0.20.2 21974 oat halen 7 | to ofl ee | 45/6 | Ge] 64d | Union Discount... 5/— | 14/712 | mei oc 49/3 
iebihed Chant. ME bea: Ra nerd 1977-80 2 | 67% | 414 6 8 91 | 60/6 | c| Nil + | Leand tibsideie sare't ate | 12/10!) 4:85 | ty 129/3 
me) $B | Peau 3th cose eu) Tg Ee 3 Be’ | 16. | 13, €| “go | Lamard bakin Sf | 10Pe | il0la) 4s | 
os 88, ei Fon Gof 71221198696 53 sie 4s | 6 10 7 31/9 12/10!2 | ae 22! b | United Domins. Tst. .. 18/1015 
son’ | Stic rere y= oa aia’ Faas Tee 1 | 614 ar pio i132/- NES, Eee. wis | gape k laie ee/s 
ag | 300 | Funding 3986-0002. i993ea004 ar, | arty, 3-41 eaee es 34/97 | 33/tt | 3.84 om ie 
| Funding 312% «0.0.18 2008 -M.&B.... = G 
63°16 Bis Treasury Bp soacte Feb. 1957 | 5934 = 408] 612 IIf 13/- 1/- 5 a| 8lzb | Distillers.......... ym 17/9 17/9 ore 2 88/9 
és | Sele mee Ape toet | sat | Saint 4 4 7 oth FEL aia ie ant 2 L nes tate ae isis | Talal, 449%) "ele 
War Loan 3! ee ae 4 | 4s 4) 6 1If | 26/9 Py 1477b{| 8 @ | Guinn eT.A......5/= | 13/~ | 33 3°70 | 2h 33/3 
59'4 s0ta Conv. 3!2% ...... > Apr. 1966 | 447, 2 317 8 6 60/6 50/- 7 Ind Coope " tillers) .10/— | 34/3 3-96 | 2 | 
39 a |F easury 3% .....after Apr. 38716 | 39! 6 HONE) i479 | 12/- 7',b| 5 a| Teacher (Distillers) . £1) 91/- | 91/- 4-09 | 1 41/3 | 
ccerevevves . se eeeeee | 33/- | 28/10! 
50% | 43'4 | Tr Is 212%... | 3816 | 40 | 6 5 6!) 49/- | 30/- aa § 4 | Watney Mann. b/-| 3/6, | 2 
36'2 | Conso Apr. 1975 | 38 AF PE il - | 76/9 12 b Whitbread ‘A’ ...... | 72/- 
= 36!2 | Treasury scare aig R867 69 | m1, | 73, | 4te 0 oe es ws ime igel sé a oa “asian 359 | 3/3 
182 | 8534 | British eaets 3%... 1968-73 | bait, mw, |4595\166 7 eat bet tt Bn sei 6-13 | 2% 46/3 
75h ate British Electric 3(e; ed 1974-79 | cae esis 4 7 ; é 7 31 64/: 44/10!2 230 ae British Plaster Bd. el | 7) 16/4! 7. 2 
705g} Q British Electric are +2? 1976-79 8 7 4il a 20/4! 4a ichard Costain..... € 10/6 10/- : 1, 168/9 | 
mw ia’ (aun eeee 312%. +++. 1969-72 | 8I', | 8276 6 6 11] 28/1! pe ee 4 anes "pee: 5/- | We | 13 | 7 67/3 | 
73'2 | 67 British Gas 4%........+. te | 447 oT ae? | oe 1 ee 7 ¢ terse on A Points --41 | he St oe |e 108/9 | 
8474 | 78% Sah ---+->- OL ie | oe ae 6 11} 13/- | eel eel cee Brick........ fe | af | 49/4, | 2083 Me eye 
as cone 52!lig a is 0 6 18/6. 10/- 4b 5 @| London -5/- | 54/ 5:9 | 1%) | 
7% ee es Ege -=+ ++ 1990-95 73! 4 8 7! ie 12! Portland .... | 19/3 3 25/3 | 
B93—| bis, seen Transport 394 1968-73 rei 71g 4143/69 31 Mes | Gaye 12105 | “Tiga | Rune Woodrow ...:5/— | 20/6 124/9 | 4-01 | “EB? | 
a0%'*| 74° | Brith peers <0 -* eee ae —————————} 28/41, | 19/3 7136 | 71, | Wall Paper Defd...... | a eae | 
élite | 533% | British Tramspore 396 ann —~—iéis| Pree, | Price, | Yield, evita (119/6 rE Wilton...8/~| 20/6 | 20/10!, $83 E se | 
sneebapiiiainiation oe ice, : , roe ilson...5/= - “2 
———— ION AND Oct. Ti, | Oct Set Be.| isl 3S ee ave [339 «| eel EBs 
ices, 1961 DOMIN STOCKS 1961 196 a mcaisimnngssiels Sie . 0! 776 | 4 3 | Bocas Dale. «... ceseel 112*| 58/I!, | 4-73 a) 63/6 
Prices, CORPORATION ea ee £s.d. 122/- | 14/101, 7 Ol) to“ | Fisons. cose shh | 58/113 15/= 5:00 | 2), a 
———— a 1 | 68 0 58/9 | 33/9 Her 4 e-l  Od eeeee 5/- | 14/9 ee 
High | Low manne i776 | 935 | 951. | © 9 01 | Si/6, je | 10°) SS) Monsanto... lum 30/97 
—— INL... sche Saeeaeeammeee 74-76 | 9334 8 5 26/10!2 STORES 9 ate | / 
or? | dost | Aumerati Be ae 3 | ser | eal or g, » | Boot pure Orog.-+;8/- | 28/6 3 | Fa 2 139/412 | 
101 : ee enh Fenn oie 1976-80 13 73 oO! | 24/- . 7'2a | Montague Burton... 0/- | 52/-" | 5 92 | 2 sis9 
Ola | Sak | New Zealend 696 02. ore iesce7 | a7it | ye | «BIO 011 31/3 | 36/6 | 20 6 313 | Debenhams........ 3/ | 48/3, | 47/10l, 420 | WE ie 
Soe | Se | eee Pn OW +++ 7-59 | gan | 38 a 703 wi. | See) Sf *b | GUS. We sdases vee f= 36/6 | 35/9 32 ND. 45/- 
a? |e ie ee ER as saith n= s0nis ee if 86', | 615 Oo! a | 45/-- | 12a] 25 b | House of Fraser .....5/- 1S/- | 14/544 | 3 si thm 443 
8! 73 aie wee Rhodesia 4!2% ...... 1980-85 | 86!, | 8535 | 611 O/ alee 33/4! 13!3a | 1623 Lewis’s Invest. Tst. .. .4/— 99/7!2 | 99/9 ee | [3 
59 | 53!, | So t | Mortgage 5'2% ......... 843, 14 6 11 O1 | 46/934 | 43 7'3b 5 a/lLe & Spencer ‘A’.5/- é 44/3* 3-3 i | 
| Agricultural Mor “* 873, | 88! 1) Ol) 21/1'2 | 14/ @| 32!2b | Marks ++ -5/- | 44/ W- | 3-5 | th / 
945, 85!, | Birmingham 416% .....+++++000000+ 71 881, 6 106/9 | 85/1! 15 10 a | United Drapery .. 5/- | 51/7!2 | 51/ 61/6 
89 a | gece Doprecsvserseess hee ne 1976-79 | 8712 | 43% | 617 Of §3/10'2 | 34/10'.| 20 b 105,a | Woolworth.......-- 49/6 | 
923, 86', | Ceanerition een Pare after 1920 p+ BI'5 6 12 . 62/1" * 25 b 6 RADIO 10-34 | | 52/— | 
| |e erenccsnennenssoooc a risen | Stig | oe | SH hess icag ath | AR [TU | WH | 2B is 
Big | 80ly ae sig | wn, | Pt Bo] aot ee me AT | s6/— | 54/102 $43 | 2 41/3 |: 
93 84!, | Middle D INDICES cae 13st | 9/7! 4° a| 9146 Persie acs Soe 11/4! sje 4:17 | 2 
RK PRICES ANI Sa ee = 62/3 | 49/- 7'2b| 5 a! Crompton - ..10/- | 59/- 37/3 4:70 | 2 = 
NEW YORK PRICES AND Oct. | Oct. | 14771, | 11/3 713a| 1556 oe ae s/s aotitg) U2 1G ot)? | 
; css Oct. | Oct. ote — 3e/- Sa) i24b Eligt-Auiomation: 5/= af | 9 | Fat) tb 20/— | 
: Oct. | Oct. it | $ 3 /- 25/9 3 @ 7 bj} English Electric ...... £l | 24/6 25/3 5-15 | 4 66/3 ; 
| 18 $ | $ “45 | 00%, | 38/2 26/6 5 fi ol General Electric... 1) Se ae 8 Es 56/6 | « 
$ $ 523 507, “Int. Harvester. | gi 82 4 36 | 24/6 a6 43,4 | eR a eee eeeee él we ere 3-16 w3 
rep rg yo 8 . Nickel... bs » REYPONE.».-+-+++- ~ | 57/- "A 
Atch. Topeka... | 28!4 | 2B! onesies cm in ieee ain B29 a 7/9 S*c| & t\ nee 5/ 
Can. Pacific. «<.: 15% | 147% | Cheysler 0122-2: ‘els | 48% Monsanto... | 54% | Sis ne ENGINEERING i 
Ponnayivania .«. est 36!5 ont eee *° | @ite 60% comes?" 26's 197, Nil | Babee & Ween. » ft yw 32/41, 18:80 | m 
Penen Tae « 70 | 70!2 | Crow Seag... | 43! 2 “American . 4 1 9 ¢} Nil a) hn Brown ......... 9* | 4/9 om eh aioe 
Amer. Electric .. 203, |1213g | Distillers Seag. .. 333, | 35 Pan-. Gamble | 96 95!5 36/9 | 18/9 — 7 bj} John et 5/- | 4/ 22/10'2| 6-56 | th | 1961 
. Tel. & Tel... {12034 7, | Douglas........ 5g | 76!2 | Procter 56 543g 9 | 32/41, 3 a | Cammel . + 5/- | 23/- i tee 
meet a. 82!, ave Dow Chemical. . sae 22634 | Radio a.» 76'2 | 80!2 Byala 4/9 , ° 10 a} Internat: Westa’th: 10/- | 4/6 | 442 7-65 | 24 
ie oe le. 100!; |106 | | Sears Roebuck . 38's | 39'4 | 33797 | 22/71, | 20 en en £1 | 33/6* ge eB Sept. 2 
seen pene ‘2s | “8% / oie?" 1073 |105'g Socony-Mobii: | 4312 a | 9/lta | M2 | Sib} diye ioe Mebapei:. io/- | 30/8 | 29/1", ine | 7 
United orpn... 43! 4234 | Ford Mo * Salggude 767g | 75 oO 4 Oil Ind.. | 477 i! 40/- | 1. Sc 5 a} Jo try Gauge.... at 9 59/- 4: | I! Oct 4 
Alcons..s-+.0-. | 60" | S04 | Gon. Electric . $i | sort | Sane Ou nae 3a” \igeit | 17/4l | 12/7" as | fese | areas oes: fi ise |aie | 7.8 | ae 1 
ieakte | Foods .. 'g | Stand. Oil N. 12514 "2 | 21/8'4 | t7'2 '2a | Alfred Her’ él | 53/- “St | 2h " 
Alcoa..... 2734 | 267, | ee tors. | 51 50!s ion Carbide. |128 ty | 33/10! | 6 T6 b| 2a Allied Ironfounders.. .£1 | 85/9 | 85/6 ae 2 18 
Aluminium ..... 45 | 443, | General Mo imine mre | 7912 | 7979 7 | 517, pee) eee ee weenie n| 19/4, | 6-02 2 a 
Can... 'g | Goodyear...... 'z | 3634 | U.S. Steel .. . | 435g | 4112 - | 5I/- a eee ack eoteesee 10/— | 19/10! 6-67 | ote i— 
aa” eS { Sas! | Gur Oil........ go 62 West. eeaton 7934 80%, t10/- | 83/- . b 4@ eeearasc ss eects 5/- 9/9 6 4°23 | a 
Am. a see ele | 50 eres ose = 560 580 | Woolworth... : a 36/10! | a 8Inb 42a en bee » | 3176 78/6 ‘< } 2h — 
Anaconda ...... 41'4 | 40!g | Int. Bus. d ean ee eine ee 14/9 | 5 | 10 a] 7, ae BOR, 366660 cs It, | 21/1 ‘oy | dle | 1961 
Beth. Steel ..... - ices (1941-43=10) ba a lao? | Eel te aun Wrightson.....5/— | 22/1! 7/3 | 3-07 | VM 
Poor’s Indices ( a eee 108/7', | 78/6 | 4a 3 2 ees £l | 81/- 15/- 4-67 | 12 
—— Standard and jai es tak heed Yield 31/— | 21/1', 7 b/| Metal Box.. les...5/- | 16/- 5-06 | 2 Oct. 
ean eee) "a 25 Yield 50 o Bond: % 19/3 i4/- | 4s 7 | hedethde.-- 22. tI food ro | 3-87 i a 
| 425 ‘| ge % | Utilities os Nagel 6 | 34/6 os} imon Engineering . .5/~ | 9 °|56/- | 5-00 1 » 17 
1961 |Industrialss = % : > | 62:12 | 3-16 | 88-59 ae i | 29/72 7 ~ | Seas weetremens amie 2 273 26/7!2 Lo 34 & ‘s 2 
——_—_——;--— ; 62- : , : c MMR is ne ee ccee ” ee 
ss Pei 88 | 33-09 4-92 61-47 3-18 | HE 3-9 85/6 | 54/ 7'12b} 2!2a Wand (Thves. oS él $/- 20/3 5-19 : | 
-53 2 ; 4-95 ‘Hl 89 1, | 26/3 b | War - | 21/ ba 
70 } 2-90 3 3-1 -99 38/4! 34a 10 ham...5/: —— 
ee 7 | 70-00 | 2.90 | 34a | 4zt | 63-24 3-08 | 8-91 | 3-99 3. | 50, | 8a] aanb | WoodallDuek im dividend Se ———— 
ce. 4 | 7087 | 288 | seo | ase | caea | Sor TRascli we [ore ee icalisation, Ex rights. (a) Incerim diviees Guardian 
Oct. Wj He . 34-80 4°68 6 rt aa a ne | 73a in C ll Ex mens phar Rhodesian tax. (1) To vardian 
” ig | 71-6 ei hae ek 2 RE a Low, 60-87 (jan. 3). ~ . llow for tax at 7s. 9d. to 7:2 sterling. 
——_—_ 425 Industrials :—High, 72-38 (Aug. 22) = one so oa soeenes Meh) Flat viela, (g) Equivalent to 
d average life 734 ibution of Is. Od. pe : 
: Tax free. $ Assume (d) Capital distribu 
* Ex dividend. t¢ Year's dividend. 
: d. (c) Ye 
(b) Final dividen 
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Prices, 1961 Last- Two Price, | Yield, | Last Two Price, | Yield, | 
. 18, | Cover ea ee Dividends ae ict. 11, | Oct. 18, | - Cover Dividends i Oct. 11, Oct. 18, Oct. 18, Cover 
961 | High | Low (a) (6) (¢) 1961 | 1961 er High | Low (a) (b) (¢) 1961 | 1961 1961 | 
| ] = i } . 
| % % FOOD & TOBACCO | | | % Be. % | - MISCELLANEOUS | 
3-32 =| 34/- 17/4! 10 ¢} 10 cc} Allied Suppliers ....10/- 18/4'2 | 17/4! 5-76 2"4 ,62/— | 43/- 20 60 b | Assoc. British Picture.5/— | 47/3 | 46/3 | 6-49 23,4 
3-84 | 15/— 7/934 | 10 a| 12!2b | Assoc, British Foods. . Ve | 12/3 | 11/3 2-00 | 2 34/6 | 26/9 20 a} 40 b| Assoc. Television ‘A’ .5/- | 30/6 | 29/10!2 | 10-04 13, 
3S ** 74pm | SB fa Ae OB | Gael icoiscses dc. 1 | 57/3 | 56/3 | 4:27 | 2'2 | 51/9 | 41/412 | 16 @| 14 b| Beecham Group..... 5/- | 48/- | 46/4! 3-23 | 13, 
3-49 15/6 | 1/9 +47\2b | ¢2!12a | Brooke Bond ‘B’ . eye 12/9 | 12/6 4°35 | 33, [54/3 | 32/- 3!3a| 6236 | British Match ........ £1 | 33/7!, | 32/41. | 6-18 | 2 
3-61 e* 19/3 | 12/9 25a; 10 b| International Tea....5/- | 13/3 | 12/9 4:90 | In | 28/41, | 14/9 623b | 4 a/| British Oxygen......5/-| 16/- | 14/9 3-6! | 2!, 
3-39 107/9 | 65/3 5 a| 105¢b | J. Lyons ‘A’.......... £1 | 67/6 | 65/3 4°85 | 14 |} 13/- | 7/10'2| 7 b| 3 a| British Ropes . --S/—| B/IIg*| 7/itlg| 6-30 2% 
3-68 35/6 | 25/9 9 b| 5 a| Ranks............. 10/— | 29/1'2 | 28/6 4:91 | 2 | 70/- | 47/6 712a| 15 b/| Dela Rue.. - + 10/- 50/- | 47/6 4:74 | 2 
| 14/034 | 10/4! 7'2b Be |: SR bh ewe deed 5/-| Il/- | 10/6* 4:76 | 2 50/- 31/9 20 ¢ Tina 3 35/6* 2-82 3ly 
6-81 55/-. | 42/6 9°b| 3 a| Tate & Lyle.......... £1 | 44/42 | 42/6 5-65 | 2 | 73/9 | 52/6 6a} 9b 10/- | 55/3* | 2-71 | 3%, 
4-73 20/10!2 | 15/6 5 a| 9 b! Unigate......:..... 5/- | 16/1'2 | 15/7'2 | 4-48 | 2 | 5776 | 45/6 12 b| 3a 45/6 6-59 234 
= 73/~ | 60/— | 2123¢ | tI123a | Brit. Amer. Tobac. .10/- | 60/9 | 60/6 5-85 | 23, | 55/6 | 35/6 40 b| 5 a 41/10',| 5-37 | 2M, 
620" 716 | 6/3 | 14 | Sa imperial Tobecco:.. 4 | eeye lar | tan | aay hore [ae | gab] 3 ¢ gos jas | hae 
a | Imperial Tobacco..... | | - . | 4 4 a . } 4 
6-35 7 i 78/9 | 43/9 | 12!2¢| 12!2¢| National Canning ....£1 | 46/3 | 43/9 | 5-71 | 3 
4-41 INSURANCE 37/3 | 29/6 6 a| 10 b| Powell Duffryn.....10/— | 33/3 | 32/3 4% 24 
eo St, | 1156 | t55 b| t50 a| Britannic........... 5/-| 123g | 128, 3-40 | ... [30/3 | 24/712 | 15 b| 5 a| Radio Rentals....... 5/-| 27/6 | 27/- 3:70 | 3 
86/3 61/- 25 20 a | Commercial Union ..5/— | 64/6 | 62/-* | 3-63 | ... | 37/6 18/9 7'ya| 15 b| Rank Organisation...5/- | 25/- | 25/6 4:41 | 24 
7 32 I77_  |t4l- 17 t41-17¢ | Equity & Law Life ...8/6 | 28'g = 28g | 1-02 | 2. | 43/3 | 30/9 | 1612b| 71,0) Schweppes ......... 5/-|35/- | 31/3 | 3-84 | 13, 
88/4'2 | 51/10!2| 20 b| 10 a) General Accident....5/— | 72/9 | 75/- 2:00 | ... |39/- | 27/6 ya d cee ss Ye 5/— | 32/3 | 32/03% | 3-90 | 2", 
ee | Ay, 60/6 | 42/7!2 | 40 b}| 35 a| Guardian........... 5/- | 49/9* | 48/- 2-78** ... | 28/412 | 21/7!2 | I1'2b| 8!2a | Thomas Tilling...... 4/~ | 23/4! | 23/9* | 3-37 | 2 
1-9 a 39! 23'4 80 110 b Legal & General..... 5/- | 343 | 34!4 1-39 78/-° | 55/- 12 ¢ 4 a| Turner & Newall..... £1 | 58/6 57/- 4:21 | 2t, 
488. 146/- |100/- 11'yb} 8l2a| Northern & Empl.....£1 |125/- |121/6 3°29 |... [166/6 | 130/- | 9-042a | 15-5b | Unilever ............ £1 |147/— |150/- 3:27 | 3% 
" 272/6 |156/3 | 70 b| 420 a| Pearl.............. = 201/3 200/- 3-67 | 2. TP ENS3. | 83, 8 a/| 13 b| Unilever N.V. .....12f1. | 103;¢ | 103), 2:43 | 3%, 
ae 3¢ 3¢ | Prudential ‘A’....... - 8 : | a nite ON edscy. 6rd Xi = - , 2 
i! 29 18 +183! ¢ #208! dential ‘A’ 4/—| 21%—* | 215, 3-15 | 22/6 | 13/9 10 b} 5 United GI 5/-| 16/ 14/9 5-08 | 2! 
“oe | 49/3 | 38/10!n| -... ag oO < Rie 5/- | a2/aa | 41/3* | 3.6409 7: 42/\'2 | 30/- | t4lga | t105.b | United Molasses ....10/- | 30/10!, | 30/6 8-03 | i 
399 | ff '29/3  [103/6 I1'4b6 | 7!,a| Royal Exchange ...,..£1 |104/9* '102/3 | 3-67 | 2 | | + 
| | SHIPPING 
| MOTORS & AIRCRAFT Pi : a 
18/10'2 | 12/10'2| 12!2b| —7!2a | British Motor ....... 5/- | 13/4'2 | 12/10'2| 7-77 | 21, | 46/3 | 36/— 6!2¢ | 13'2b | Brit. & Com’wealth. Oe | ae oe 
| ‘a> I-Si/— 1-25 3, | 20/- 13/9 8c 6 © |} Cae 20 ce ds 15/6 17/- 7:06 | 4 
4-497", 86/3 66/I'5 20 « 20 ¢ | Jaguar ve a eee 5/- } / / 7 4 24/9 } 20/- 17 ¢| 7 | France Fen ick . 20/4! 20/1! 6-95 | { 
3-84 | 2 48/6 | 39/6 2!2a| 8l2b | Rolls-Royce....... ...£1 | 41/6 | 39/9 5-53 | 2, sore | 33h ect el eee a _ 2 | 22 | Soe | 
2-9 | 2 10/- 6/- 12 ¢| 12 c¢| Rootes Motors ‘A’...4/- | 6/8!, | 6/6 7:38 | Sta 1 Ts | Save . © Eee ss / 05 | 
* | eas | -BI**, 4 /- | 10/6 7!'2a{} 10 b| London & Overseas. .5/—| 11/1! 10/i0', | 8-05 | ... 
4:33**, 2 88/9 | 52/244 | 15 b| laa | A.CV.......ceeeeees £1 | 69/- | 66/6 4-31 212 | Jaye | 3a/tol asl 3 cteme wen ti | s7/37 | 36/3 6.07 | i 
370 | a tee | tae? | "3 E| 78,5 | Reptend Motors... ft | S/n? | Teiatee| as | ai, [0/9 | fs | ae] 2t2c | Rewrdon Smith.....10/-| 139 | Is | t92 | ... 
. - ne .. - ‘ | : 
3.96 | 2 33/3 | 26/9 10 a| 5 b| Hawker Siddeley .....21 | 27/10! | 26/9" | 7-93%* 14 | 25/— | 13/71. | 8 ¢| 5 €| Royal Mail........... £1) 14/- | 13/9 | 7-27 | “ 
4:09 | 1% 41/3 31/9 +4 a! +t5!2b | Dowty Group...... 10/— | 33/10!2 | 33/3 4:66 | 24 | 
28/10!2 | 21/6 155gc | 5 a| Dunlop Rubber....10/- | 25/6 | 25/7'2*| 6-18 | 2 EL 
72/— | SO/I'g | IIgb| 2t2a@ | Joseph Lucas......... £1 | 52/— | SO/I'n | 5°49 | 3) | 74/1012 | 48/10'2| 6 a| 10 bj Colvilles............ £1 | 51/7!, | 48/10!,| 6-55 | 4!, 
3°59 | 2h 33/3 15/9 9 a| 21 b| Pressed Steel........ 5/- | 17/84 | 16/- 9°38 | Il, | 43/7!2 | 26/6 6'2b| 3!2a | Dorman Long........ ra 27/101, 27/41. | 7-31 | 2% 
6°13 | 24 46/3 29/3 15 ¢| 12!,¢ | Triplex Holdings ...10/— | 29/9 29/3 47 | 2 49/10',! 30/9 | 7igb 3!3a | Lancashire Steel...... £1 | 31/10!, | 31/t'g | 7-07 | 34 
4-89 | 7 ae at. , : : a ees ee . 26/1'4 ge a . 
7-50 MINES | 4 | - 2 a | Stee . of Wales. ... 33/6 . i 4 
7H Il, 168/9  |110/— 50 b} 40 a/ Anglo-American....10/— |125/7'2 |127/6* | 7-06 | {ly | 57/41, | 40/1! 5c! 5 a {Stewarts & Lloyds ....£1 | aries 41/4! 7°25 | 34 
/ 2 
3-1 | 67/3 | 43/- 1834b | 6'4b | Consolid. Gold Fields .£1 | 51/3 | 54/- | 9:26 | 2° | 68/7! | 42/11. | 9 b| 6 a/| John Summers....... £1 | 43/41, | 42/7', | 7-04 | 23, 
2°53 | 3% 108/9 | 72/6 | 15 a| 20 b| General Mining...... £1 | 81/10!'2 | 86/3 8-12 | 2 | 55/7, | 38/-- | 12 b| 4-8a| United Steel......... £1 | 40/71, | 39/10!,| 6-17** 3 
5-19 | ty 68/6 | 40/- | 120 b;| 40 a| Union Corporation ..2/6 | 46/6 | 50/9 | 7-88 | 3. | 63/6 | 46/- | 834b | 6!4a | Whitehead .......... £1 | 47/~° | 46/- 6°52 | 3l, 
401 | 3 25/3. | 15/3 | 40 a) 40 b| Daggafontein ....... 5/-| 17/- | 16/9 | 23-88 | It, 
| sr ve 70 a| 100 . Free State Goduid i sole i an 2, TEXTILES 
4/ 7 203 2.1 ae Hartebeestfontein ..10/- | : 2 1 24/7! | 7 } lish Sewing Cotton £1 | is I 9- I! 
4-79 | 22 ff 64/6 | 41/10, 50 a) 60 | President Brand.....5/- | 49/4l2* | 49/41. | 11-14 | 115 31/108 2/412 s?e|-@ Lae Selnuats...... fl | 3/71 ire 13.96 | 22 
3-83 3 B76 HOL/3 | 90 a | 120, b | Western Holdings .. .5/— I15/7ia* 1IS/7i2 | 9°08 | ie | 70/41. | 45/3. | I7'2b| 7a | Lancashire Cotton ....£1 | 44/67 | 46/—-- | 10-87 | 1 
6-52 | My 28/6 | 15/9 |... | 8t3a| Winkelhaak........ 10/~| ee | ee | ae, | Sa ame | ce | eel Sen | Gani... £1 | 32/7, | 32/7, | 6-13 | 134 
4:73 | 2 75/3 | 55/- | 3623b{ 13l3a/| Chartered......... 1S/- | 59/9 | 59/6. | 12-61 | 2 8/9 5/7! 9135! 4 a Illingworth Morris. -.4/—| ~5/10%| 5/7!y | 9-48 | I 
5-00 2 63/6 51/3 | 20 a| 60 b/ Rhod. Anglo-Amer..10/- 55/- 52/3 I5-3th | 2 75/3 6j- | 19 b&b} 8S bee Riding Worsted .£1 | 74/9 73/- 5-75 2 
11/7!5 B8/I', | 4lliga 9 b | Rhod. Selection Tst. .5/- | 8/3 8/3 8-30h | 21, 37/3 26/3 7!3b | 2!2a | Woolcombers........ £1 | 29/- 28/- 7-14 | 2 
6/112 | 4/10!2| 4iga| 8 b| Roan Antelope... 5/-| 3/3 | S/liz | 11-90 | 134-1 20/71) | 12/12 | 3°¢| 6 ¢]| Bradford Dyers ...... £1 | 12/11, | 12/1012} 9-32 | IM 
2:16 | 2 30/9 18/9 15 a)! 17'2b'| Tanganyika Cons....10/- | a f= baal "a | 16/2! 11/6 | 7!,a| 13346 | Calico Printers...... 5/- | 12/6* | 11/9 B-51** 3!4 
3-23 | 2 81/6 | 58/6 6!4a | 1334b | Consolidated Zinc....£1 | 62/6 | 59/- 6-78 134 | 55/10!, | 38/6 | ... | 1. | Coats, Patons & B.....£1 | 40/9 | 39/71 631% 2 
273 | ee ae {10/- | 150, 'b | 100. a | De Beers Defd. Reg. .5/- 131/104, Saab 7} Fag | 4] 13772 | 9/0! Fa) 10° b| Jute Industries... 1o/- | 10/3 | 10/3" | 12-68 | 3 
. 4 1-50c 1-50c | Internat. Nickel ...n.p.v. ; Pa | c t 
4:20 | M4 18/9 10/9 $ ging Shaina ee erste ae | 16/1012 16/4, 8 s5** tig 35/3 | 23/4!, 0: -¢t- We | pas es: £1 | 24/41.* | 23/412 8-56 It, 
3-42 | 2 45/- | 30/- 20 ¢| 27!2¢ | Rio Tinto........< 10/- | it es iy 
2-38 | In 4/3) | 17/9 | 521p¢| 20 a| Tronoh ..2. oss... 5/- | 32/-l | 30/Iai|| 8-71 | | 
23, il | ‘at | | 70/- | 52/6 2a! 25 b Alliance Trust. taunt 5/- | 64/6 | 63/6 2-95 | Il 
61/6 41/6 t8'3b | $3!3@ | British Petroleum ....£1 | 42/6 | 42/3 | 9-02 24 aay an 2 2a % 2b po ok Jes i a a rn 4 132 
49/6 | 32/6 $2!2a | $67gb  Burmah Oil ......... £1 | 35/6 | 34/3, | 8-94 Na | e579 | 77-7 20 | 23 City Centre P 'B/-| 56/3 154/32 | 2-34" 38 
10-34 | | S2/- | 37/- | 1334 | Glaa | Castrol............ 10/— | 8 | Ae | | Dale lees 3!.a| 7b | City Lond. Real Prop. “1/709 |ma | 304 | 1° 
6-82 | 44 £15lig | £105, 23:87c | Il'!ga_ Royal Dutch....... 20 fl. | £12'g | £115, 4:04 | 23, 00/7! | 72/6 | ‘Ota | 9-O4b Hud oa Ba - es £1 | 78/9 | a3/9 34/2 
4:92 | 2 139/7!, 108/9 +20-8 c | ¢10 a= Shell Transport ...... £1 117/6 115/6 507 | 3 Paez? ia973 | «2 fortes Re ae | 59% 3 | 212 te 
5-43 | 24 41/3 | 24/3 ad veo) | Ultramar.....ccee. 10/- | 30/3 | 27/9 wil 6/- / a{| 4 6 Land Securities. .... /— | 29/6 | 28/ 12 | 
4-17 | 2 | | 38/3 | 26/6 I2!;2¢ | 3!3a | Lond. Cnty. Freehld. 10/- | 29/9* | 28/6 4-25 | | 
4:70 | 2 | PAPER & NEWSPAPERS | 
1-92 | 2 14/7!, | 9/1012) 8 b| 5 a Daily Mirror........ S/—| 12/6 | 12/7'2 | 5-94** 11, TEA & RUBBER | 
7-21 | I 91/- | 57/6 | 4 a4! 8 b! W.H.Smith &Son‘A’.£1 | 60/- | 59/6 4-03 47/6 40/6 | 425 b!| 42!,a | Cons. Tea & Lands ...£1 | 47/3 | 46/6* | 19-31 1 
7°92 | % 20/-- | 17/9 |... | 10 @| Thomson Org’n. +3. « | 20/— | 20/- 6-00** 35/6 28/9 3 a/| til b | Jokai (Assam) ........ £1 | 35/- | 32/-* | 14:28 | 2 
5-15 | 4 66/3 | 43/6 | 8346) 5 a)! Bowater Paper....... | 44/9 | 44/3 6-21 | tty | y= 8/6 .» | | Nuwara Eliya........ él | 8/6 9/- x S: 
5:06 | 2% 56/6 | 42/6 9 a| 7 b_ Albert E. Reed....... fl 44/3 | 42/6 7°53 1a | 6/10!,) 4/8!4 | 29'gb| 12!,@ | Highlands & Lowlands 2/- | 5/3 4/8'4*| 17-78 Il, 
2:16 | 3 $4/3 | 37/6- | 4 01 Gb | Spideye.cs.. sch issu £1 | 41/9 | 41/6 6-02 34} 7/42 | 5/412 | 10 a| 35 b | London Asiatic...... 24. | 5/5! | 5/41, | 16-74 | 2 
68/9 | 50/6 4 a| 10 b| Wiggins Teape....... £1 | 55/9 | 55/6 5:05 | 93/- | 76/- I2')@ | 37!2b | United Sua Betong ...£1 | 80/- | 76/- | 13-16 | My 
so; 2.2 — — ECE 
; | The Economist Indicator (1953=100) 
es | th ~<a a AMERICAN SECURITY PRICES 
a | fe | 1961 | Indicator Yield % | 1961 
7:65 | 24 a * 
1-96 | Sept. 13 mare | gree fe ae | . STANDARD AND POOR'S LONG TERM 
4:20 | ue | 20 361-2 | 5:14 'g ev US GOVERNMENT BONDS 
4-71 oS ae =e | oe UP eee ae 
os _ ae} One (May 10) | (Oct. 18) LONG TERM US 
é.02 | 2 — 32-7 | «Bat GOVERNMENT BONDS 
6°67 | I ana L 
De Oy Financial Times Indices 
79 | 2h é [ 26%. | ‘ | 
| 3.07 | | 961 | Indext | Ord: | ae Consols | —— STANDARD AND POOR'S 
4-67 | iS y Jb ee es m: 
| 5-06 | 2 | Oct. 12 288-9 | 5:46 | 82-38 6-43 11,943 - ae nar ne 
| | (1941-43=10) 
| 3.97 | 2 » 13 | 286-9 | 5-50 82-58 | 6-42 | 10,856 
5.00 | 2 » 16 | 284-7 5-54 82-57 6°39 13,296 
7-51 | Mm | oo» 17 | 286-1 | 5-52 82-72 | 6-35 | 10,849 196! 
4-07 | 3h oe 286-4 5-51 82-81 6-33 10,774 
519% 2 High, 365-7 (May 15). _ ae 284-7 (Oct. 16). 


terim dividend. 
To latest date 


” Yields based on assumed dividends :—A.C.V:, 


t July 


Guardian, 2623%. 


Assurance, 30%. 





I, 1935= 100. 


Guinness, 22%. 
Thomson Organisation, 24%. 


t 1928= 100. 
16%. 


Bass, Mitchells & B., 
Hawker Siddeley, 10-6%. 
United Steel, 


1%. 
Ind Coope, T.A., 
12-3%. 


2% on merger 
Woodall-Duckham, 21%. 


Calico Printers, 20%. 


terms. 


City & Centre Props., 25'!3%. 


Lloyds Bank, 105.0% 


Coats, Patons & B., 
London Tin, 35% 


Midland 


Daily Mirror, 
Bank, 15% 





15%. 
Royal 
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Continued from page 287 


Last year was undoubtedly a turning 
point. This year should be better and next 
year, failing an unforeseen slump in demand 
for tin, might be better still. A major factor 
in that prospect is that tin production is un- 
likely to rise. very swiftly because many 
mines are becoming worked out. Therefore, 
only those companies owning mines with a 
considerable life ahead of them will really 
benefit. On this point, Mr J. H. Rich, the 
chairman of Tronoh, has made a full and 
very encouraging report. Tronoh’s Kampar 
Section will be exhausted in about three 
years’ time, and the current rate of tin pro- 
duction will taper off. But drilling has 
cevealed that payable ground might be found 
at greater depths. Further development is 
also hinted at in another section of the 
group’s mines. Prospecting on the western 
side of Malaya has proved moderately en- 
couraging and in a joint venture with 
another group it is hoped to get permission 
to work a new area in Thailand. Tronoh 
has also joined a group investigating the 
reopening of a mine in Cornwall, and 
appears to have a small stake in the pro- 
mising North Quebec copper discovery. 
After the recent one-for-one scrip issue, 
Tronoh’s §s. units at 30s. yield 8% per 
cent on last year’s total dividend of §s. 3d. 
a share on the old capital. 


J. €& F. Stone 


IKE other retailers of consumer durables, 

J. & F. Stone Lighting and Radio has 
suffered from the credit squeeze over the 
past eighteen months. Even so its profits 
have continued to grow and in the year to 
June 30th its trading profits rose by just over 
10 per cent from £916,000 to £1,019,000. 
Two factors mentioned last November by 
the chairman, Mr D. G. Nairn, have prob- 
ably helped to maintain the advance of pro- 
fits in the past year : the growth in cash 
sales and the inflow of repayments and pro- 
fits on earlier HP contracts. The latter item 
was probably still quite substantial, as the 
amounts owing under the agreements rose 
from £105,000 in mid-1958 to £1,024,000 
in mid-1959 and £1,286,000 in mid-1960 ; 
but the current year could witness a drop 
in these receipts and shareholders will be 
interested to know what contribution they 
have made and will make to total income. 
Net profits are 9 per cent higher at 
£421,000 and cover the unchanged dividend 
of 35 per cent over 1.6 times. 

The directors have also announced plans 
to form a property holding company, in 
which existing Stone shareholders will re- 
ceive a free issue of shares. Last year the 
group had 191 branches, of which the free- 
hold values amounted to £726,000 at cost. 
A revaluation of all properties made in 1956 
showed a surplus of £816,000 over the then 
book value of £591,000, but this has never 
been written into the accounts. In the first 
instance the company will take over the 
freeholds and the directors hope by the time 
of the annual meeting in November to be 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 


able to indicate the size of the proposed 
issue. The possibilities opened up by the 
new development led to a rise of 2s. 43d. 
to 28s. 44d. on the 5s. Ordinary shares 
which now yield 6} per cent. 


Norvic Shoe 


a buying by affluent teenagers 
has been a major factor behind the 
present boom in the footwear industry. 
Among the shoe makers Norvic has made 
a big effort to capture this valuable market 
and its success has been marked by a second 
successive increase of 21 per cent in gross 
profits. In the year to June 30th its gross 
profits advanced from £529,000 to £639,000 
and it is not surprising that profits rose 
even more sharply in the second half of the 
financial year as this includes the early 
spring and summer. 

Norvic has apparently been able to with- 
stand the pressure on margins resulting 
from the wage increase in the industry in 
March last year and the full report will 
show whether its increase in sales in 1960- 
61 matched the rise of 20 per cent in 
1959-60. Although net equity earnings 
have risen the ordinary dividend has been 
left unchanged at 1§ per cent, presumably 
in deference to the Chancellor’s request for 
dividend restraint. This payment is now 
covered more than twice and the §s. shares 
at 13s. 9d. yield 53 per cent. This is not 
an unreasonable return from a company 
which over the next few years is likely to 
serve a growing market as the number of 
teenagers rises. 


Neepsend Steel 


| aeomg against the current trend have 
also come from Neepsend Steel and 
Tool which has again done well and, 
indeed, rather better than had been 
expected. In an interim statement in 
February the directors simply indicated that 


results for the full year would be compar- — 


able with those for 1959-60 but in the event 
trading profits rose by 215 per cent from 
£1,211,000 to £1,473,000. This suggests 
that most of the improvement came in the 
second half of the financial year ending on 
March 31st. For the first time, profits are 
included from G. H. Blackbourn, the mill 
furnishers acquired in February, 1960, but 
steel and steel products, including stainless 
steel, still remain the principal activities of 
the group. It may be that the economies 
effected by the conversion from coal to: oil 
fired boilers have continued to benefit the 
group, and that higher sales to other indus- 
tries have offset the contraction in demand 
from the motor industry. 

Net profits have risen by nearly 9 per cent 
from £704,000 to £765,000, so that the 
cover on the unchanged dividend of 50 per 
cent has risen from 1.8 times to nearly twice. 
The under-utilisation of capacity in the steel 
and motor industries, however, is reflected 
in the yield of nearly 6 per cent offered by 
the §s. shares at 43s. each. 
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FIRST DEALINGS : Oct. 2 Oct. 16 Oct. 30 
LAST DEALINGS : Oct. 13 Oct. 27 Nov. 10 
ACCOUNT DAY: Oct. 24 - Nov. 7 Nov. 2) 


S the account drew to a close last 

Friday the unfavourable prospects for 
industry revealed by the FBI inquiry 
assisted the downward movement of equity 
prices that had persisted throughout the 
week, and the widening of the trade gap in 
September was a further dampening in- 
fluence. On Monday the Financial Times 
index at 284.7 struck its lowest level since 
the Conservative election victory in early 
October, 1959. But on Tuesday there was a 
limited amount of investment buying and 
bear covering, sufficient in the absence of 
many sellers to push prices slightly higher ; 
this modest rally continued on Wednesday. 
It was not enough, however, to offset the 
earlier falls and over the week The Econo- 
mist indicator lost 4 points to 342.7. 

In contrast, the gilt-edged market con- 
tinued to attract buyers but this week there 
was less interest in short-dated stocks and 
more switching into longer-dated stocks. 
But there was also a good deal of buying 
throughout the range of stocks and the 
short-dated issues still'made further gains 
with Treasury 54 per cent 1962 up 3/32 
to 100 3/16. Among the medium-dated 
stocks § per cent Conversion 1971 gained 
Ig to 91 7/16. Long-dated and undated 
issues also rose sharply ; 33 per cent Fund- 
ing 1999-2004 gained } to §73 and 23 per 
cent Consols 7/16 to 394. 

Bank and insurance shares both lost 
ground as the account closed last weekend 
but insurances became firmer by mid-week. 
General Accident gained 2s. 3d. to 75s. and 
among the banks Barclays gained 6d. to 
78s. 3d., while Lloyds fell by the same 
amount to 62s. The expectation that 
ICI workers’ shares would come on the 
market caused falls before the weekend 
but over the week the shares were un- 
changed at 58s. 13d. Stores were not in 
demand and were generally lower but J. 
and F, Stone gained 3s. 3d. to 28s. 9d. fol- 
lowing the news of higher profits and a 
property scrip issue. 

Electrical shares generally held up over 
the week though AEI lost 3d. to a new low 
of 29s. Shipbuilding shares were depressed 
by rumours that the Cunard Q.3 project 
would be dropped and John Brown lost 
Is. 73d. to 34s. but Cunard gained ts. 6d. 
to 17s. This gain was wiped out on Thurs- 
day, however. Motor shares closed lower 
with Leyland: showing a sharper drop of 
3s. 73d. to 77s. 9d. Unilever again ran 
against the trend, the coming Wall Street 
quotation adding to buying pressure which 
raised them by 3s. to 150s. Initially de- 
pressed by the breakdown of the IPC-Iraq 
talks oil shares later made good some of 
their losses as investment buyers appeared 
but Shell Transport fell by 2s. over the 
week to 115s. 6d. Several Kaffirs made 
sharp gains as buyers appeared in a market 
short of stock: Union Corporation gaine 
4s. 3d. to 50s. od. and F. S. Geduld 8s. 134. 
to 94s. 43d. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended October 14, 1961, there was an “‘above- 
line” deficit (after allowing for sinking funds) of £6,513,000 
compared with a surplus of £7,900,000 in the previous week and a 
deficit of £15,599,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 
There was a net expenditure ‘“‘below-line’’ of £16,505,000 leaving 
a total cumulative deficit to date of £667,260,000 compared 
with £669,134,000 in 1960-61. 



































April |, | April 1, | Week | Week 
1960, 1961, ended | ended 
£'000 | Estimate | Oct. Oct. Oct. | Oct. 
| 1961-62 15, 14, 15, | 14, 
1960 1961 1960 | 1961 
| Pete (ALS BR) Bad ant) * 
Ordinary 
Revenue | 
Income Tax.... | 2,728,500} 720,978 832,073] 16,783)| 17,051 
SUCHE aso 6 o6 | 210,000 39,000 45,800} 1,500 1,600 
Death Duties ..| 240,000} 120,800 140,200] 5,100! — 3,700 
Se eee 94,000 46,800 54,200} 1,300; 1,400 
Profits tax, EPT | 
and EPL..... 325,500} 153,000 190,100] 6,800) 7,100 
Other Inland \ | 
Rev. Duties. . 50 ‘tla = 
Total Inland Rev. | 3598,000 1,080,628 1,262,373| 31,483 | 30,851 
Customise. ccecs 1,550,000} 797,348; 867,533] 29,505| 34,034 
Bxclt@evics vhs 960,000} 484,355) 488,685] 6,265; 5,550 
Total Customs 
and Excise... | 2,510,000] 1,281,703 | 1,356,218] 35,770) 39,584 
Motor Duties .. 29,478; 36,104] 1,621 | 4,504 
| 
PO (Net Recpts) aa ah | <n “da | 
veneer ot 40,000 13,500 1 14,200 “ss da 
Sundry Loans 34,262 
Miscellaneous f{ 205,000 65,149 139,700 4.238 } at 
Total .cés<. 
Ordinary 
Expenditure 


Debt Interest .. 
Payments to N. 
Ireland Exch. 
PO Fund — Ini- 
tial settlement 15,000 
Other Consoli- 
dated Funds . 8,000 
Supply Services. | 5,186,902 





660,000 
92,000 


338,767 
43,415| 45,068 


4,077 


2,486,823 | 87,700 











“Above-line” Surplus _ ~ -_ 

Or DONEIE ..0.050scds 388,552 15,599| 6,513 
“Below-line " Net Expen- 

CHUNG” 6 Kas doece ented 280,582; 325,715} 13,019) 16,505 
Total Surplus or Deficit] 669,134| 667,260] 28,618| 23,018 





134,938 | 
38,600 | 
58,655 | 

31,790} 


Net receipts from: 
Tax Reserve Certificates 
Savings Certificates..... 
Defence Bonds 


ee eeeeee 





* Net receipt to the Civil Contingencies Fund of £5 million in 
1961-62 compared with a net receipt of £6 million in 1960-61. 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 





| Treasury Bills Ways and Means | 














| ie ie on Acuna a aon 
Public Bank of oe 
Tender Tap | Dept. England Deke 
1960 
Oct. 15 | 3,520-0 | 1,638-5 | 217-2 5,375 -7 
1961 
luly 8 | 3,280-0 | 1,853-1 | 265-2 0-8 5,399-0 
» 15 | 3,270-0 | 1,866-0 | 269-0 ofa 5,405-0 
» 22| 3,260-0 | 1,894-4 | 214-3 ey 5,368-°7 
» 29 | 3,250-0 | 1,920-3 | 220-4 3°3 5,393°9 
Aug. 5 | 3,280-0 | 1,882-6 | 207-3 “3 5,369-9 
» 12| 3,290-0 | 1,712-9 | 206-6 "3 5,209-4 
» 19} 3,290-0 | 1,732-5 | 316-8 1-5 5,340°7 
» 26) 3,280-0 | 1,840-0-| 201- 2:3 5,324: 1 
Sept. 2 | 3,260-0 | 1,855-3 239-4 5,354-8 
» 9] 3,240-0 | 1886-4 | 221-4 5,347-9 
» 16} 3,240-0 | 1905-2 | 229-5 5,374:7 
» 23) 3,220-0 | 1,928-7 | 228-3 5,377-0 
» 30) 3,220-0 | 2,018-6 | 283-7 5,522°3 
Oct, 7| 3,240-0 | 1,998-1 | 207-2 5,445-3 
» (4] 3,260-0 | 2,003-4 | 208-7 5,472-2 









Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


oo Bank rate was cut to 64 per cent, 
competition for Treasury bills has 
become noticeably keener, on the expecta- 
tion of a further cut in the rate in the next 
few weeks. The authorities, to prevent the 
bill rate falling too quickly in the face of 
this pressure, forced the discount market to 
borrow from the Bank of England on each 
of the three days preceding last week’s bill 
tender. But the syndicate of discount houses 
raised its bid by tod. to £98 ros. at the 
tender and the average rate of discount fell 
sharply by nearly § per cent to fractionally 
above 6 per cent. The Bank was quick to 
retaliate, and on the same day six or seven 
houses had to borrow a large amount from 
the Bank at Bank rate. Seven or eight 
houses were again in the Bank this Tuesday. 
Total application for the £250 million bills 
on offer rose by £21 million to £419 million 
and the market received 59 per cent of its 
application as against 57 per cent a week 
earlier. In the weeks ahead the market 
syndicate will need all the guile it can muster 
if it is both to satisfy the Bank and obtain 
satisfactory bill quotas. 

Credit has been very tight throughout 
the week in Lombard Street. The rate for 
overnight loans has remained at 5% per cent. 





MONEY RATES 
LONDON 
ank rate (from fo iscount rates: o 
7%, 5S/NO/6l)...... Gl Bank bills : 
60 AYS wcneee 614-6556 
Deposit rates 3 months 64-6516 
(7 days’ notice) : 4 months 4-656 
Se eee - 4, 6 months 6! 4-63 
Discount houses... 4!—34 Fine trade bills : 
Local Authorities... 634 3 months.... 7'4-8l, 
Money : 4months.... 7!'4-8!4 
Day-to-Day ..... 478-6 6 months.... 7!3-8! 





Official Discount % Treasury bills: % 
rate: Che oF isvcaace 2-389 
(from 3!2%, 11/8/60) 3 a, WOenee ‘ 2-382 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
a | Oct. 19, | Oct. 11, Oct. 18, 
oes |” 1960 | i961 | - 1961 
| 
Issue Department* : 
Notes in circulation....... 12,213-5 |2,307-3 (2,305-4 
Notes in banking dept. .... | 36-9 18-1 20-0 
Govt. debt and securities*. |2,247-8 |2,324-0 2,324:0 
Other securities .......... 0-7 6-7 | 0-7 
Gold coin and bullion..... 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin . 1-5 0-3 0-3 
Banking Department : 
Deposits : 
Public accounts........... 11-6 10-2 12-2 
Special deposits .......... 149-4 230-3 230-3 
WMD scoee cs cebu clades 260-3 243-0 263-2 
CRE os sc dcdcadieliy cas 66-1 68-3 74:1 
WOE Siac s dct ucuuts vines 487-4 551-9 579-9 
Securities : | 
Government ............. | 427-1 474-9 | 469-1 
Discounts and advances.... 21-5 56-3 88-3 
GN isa cavesieoccaccess 18-9 19-3 19-4 
Wei esc cre dita es 467-5 | 550-6 | 576-8 
Banking department reserve . 37-7 18-9 20-8 
; % % Yo 
S CRIs onectncvgsuens 77 3-4 3°5 





* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue reduced by £25 million to £2,325 million on 
September 20th. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 
Three Months’ Bills 





| Amount (£ million) 








Date of | hen . T 
mr Offered fapens ‘het beeler 
Allotment Rate* 








I 91 day * d. 9 

Oct. 14 280-0 450-8 | 109 6-35 63 
1961 . 

july 14 240-0 378-2 | 91 4-47 | 47 
. 2 240-0 333-3 92 5-62 66 
" 28 250-0 426-6 | 133 9:22 | 28 

! 

Aug. 4 250-0 | 386-0 134 3-33 44 
ae 250-0 | 394-7 134 8-5! 4! 
- * 250-0 379-6 | 134 1-83 6! 
~~ 260-0+ | 409-9 | 134 0-12 39 

Sept. | 250-0 379-8 | 134 0-50 48 
oe 260-0 | 441-6 | 132 10-81 60 
ie 250-O¢ | 407-0 | 131-10-99 | 59 
- 2 250-0 383-3 | 130 6-5! 65 
. 2 270-0 447-9 | 131 0-48 | 39 

Oct. 6 260-0 397-9 | 122 5-80 | 57 
ie 260-O¢ 419-0 | 120 0-28 | 59 


* On October 13th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 10s. Od. 
secured 59 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
The offer for this week was for £250 million 91 day bills. 
+ Allotment cut by £10 million. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 





Effective Limits 


October I8 


2-81 15-5, | 


United States $ 2-78-2-82* 2-817 16-16 
Canadian $... oa 2°89!5,6-90!;, | 2-897—-90 
French Fr..... 13 -622-14-027 13-84! 4-!5 13-84-84! 
Swiss Fr. ..... 11-94-12-547, 12-17-17'4 12- 1634-17 
Belgian Fr. ... 137 -96- 140-10- 140- 10- 
142-05 15 15 
Dutch Gid.... 9-983,-10-28!2 10- 145-7, 10- 1415-3, 
W. Ger. D-Mk. | 11-037-11-365 11 -2434-25 11 -2434-25 
Portug. Esc. .. ra 80-18-28 80-18-28 
Italian Lire... 1725-1775 174634-47!4 1746!5-47 
Swedish Kr... | 14-27!2-14-70 14-5334-54 14-537g-54!g 
Danish Kr. ... | 19-06!2-19-62 19-385g~7, 19+38!5-3,4 
Norwegian Kr. 19-71-20-30!, 20 -033g-5, 20-035,~7, | 
* Official Limits °o 


Sita Gem Ds «coco vakcecl cons 15) 6—!3i 6c. pm | '5i¢-13;6¢. pm 


2-B112-5g 


Market Rates: Spot 


October 12 October 13 | October |4 | October 16 | October !7 | October I8 
| ! 


2-81!z-5p | 2-B1ly-5 


2-819 ,<—1 
2-89!5; 6-90! 16 | 2-89!5)6-90l 1g | 2-8915;¢-90! 16 2-90-90!,° 
13-84-8414 13-8355~7, 13-83!4-3, 13-84-84!, 
12-17-17'4 12- 1653-75 12-16!3-34 12- 1634-17 
140-10- 140-10- 140-15- 40-15— 
iS 5 20 
10- 1415-3, 10- 15!g—3g 10-16!g—3, 10- 163g-5, 
11 2434-25 11 -25-25!4 11 -25!5-3, 11-26-2614 
80-18-28 80-18-28 80-18-28 80- 18-28 
174634-47!4 1747-4714 1747'9-5 1747! 4-3, 
14-537g-54!, 14-541 4-15 14-545g-75 14-545,~7, 
19-3857, 19- 3853-7, 19-38!4-3, 19-383 
30-0353~7, 20 -033,-04 20 -033,-04 20-033,-04 
ne Month Forward Rates 


'Sig—!3i¢c. pm | '5ig—!316¢. pm | '516-!3;6¢. pm 


Sig—!3igc. pm | '5i¢—!3; gc. pm | '546—!3) 6c. pm —79c. pm 
3'4-234c. pm | 3!4-234c. pm | 3!4—234c. pm | 34-234. pm 
4c. pm 5!g—47gc. pm | 5!g—47gc. pm 4c. pm 
37-27c. pm 37-27¢. pm 30c. pm 40-30c. pm 
3-2!2¢. pm 3'4-234c. pm 3-2!2c. pm 3! 4-234c. pm 
4'4-334pf. pm | 434=4l4pf.-pm | 434-4! apf. pm | 5—4!2pf. pm 





Three Months Forward Rates 






COO Brac ovine ccddecendcie 'Sig-!3,6c. pm | '516-13) 6c. pm 
RONG TH sc o55 ecassddenneewers '4-234c. pm | 3!4-234c. pm 
DU Oa hed oa kc tac teuute cede ees 5-434c. pm | 4c. pm 
ele Pi se dick cts Ke vcevtawetds 37-27c. pm | 37-27c. pm 
GT Ge soko cies niga cccets 27g-23gc. pm | 3-2!oc. pm 
Se ees 4'4-334pf. pm | 4'4—-334pf. pm 
Uultand Gentes Geiss on a dus whee 23-2! 4c. pm | 
CNS Sas vc nec eunocdsencnd 2!'2-23gc. pm ==. 2!2—23gc. pm 
DOs ious cicdpacaveenaeess 12-1134c. pm | 12'g-115gc. pm 
W. German DoMk. .....0cccccce 1h'2-L I pf. pm | I1!2-1 I pf. pm 
Price (s. d. per fine oz.)......... 250/03, | 250/0!'4 

- OPA Pe 35-19 35-19 


23g-2' 4c. pm | 23g—2'4c. pm | 23g-2! 4c. pm 









2316-23 16c. pm | 25;6-23;¢c. pm 
23g-2'4c. pm | 23g—2! 4c. pm 
12'4—[134c. pm | 12'g—1 [5gc. pm 
! PElg-t i pf. pm | Hlp-tI pf. pm 


2!4-23gc. pm | 2716-25i6c. pm 
12'g—115gc. pm | 12!4—1134e. pm 
11!9-TI pf. pm | El'-lI pf. pm 
Gold Price at Fixing 


Footer en 





250/- 
35-19 










[  250/0'4, | 
|__35- 18" 
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BRITISH 
° Prices and Wages......... This week Esctarnal Trade: . si isccccee Sept. 2nd 
P ri ces and Wag es Manpower and Output.... Sept. 23rd Industrial Profits......... « Oct. 14th 
OVERSEAS 
Western Europe...... wees Sept. 30th United States.......... .é. Aug. 26th 















1958 1959 | 1960 


mid-June 


1961 
Oct.3 | Oct. 10 





















Oct.4 | Oct. Ht | Oct. 18 | Sept. 19 | Sept. 26 


WORLD PRICES 
Commodity Price Indicator(®) : 















































PN SED: inns 9 8550.4 vec aeseweehes eee | 1958=100 99-7 96:8 98-3 95-4 95-3 94-7 93-1 92-5 92-3 92:5 92-5 
DE Se si Soon csecwuccumeweesse se eas 3 100-0 95:8 93-0 94-2: 93-7 93-0 89-7 89-1 89-1 89-3 » 89-5 
EE Cs hones pen bene eee ere dae bias ts 104-2 95-3 98-7 95-5 97-3 97-7 101-4 101-4 100-5 100-2 99-9 
PUNE spanked shawicdbes saan sean ee 2 101-2 113-0 122-4 112- 112-7 110-6 113-0 111-3 111-7 113-0 113-5 
{ 
Monthly averages 1960 1961 
ee i958 | 1959 | 1960 | July | August | Sept. | May | june | July | August | Sept 
Materials used in: 
All manufacturing industries .......... | 1954=100} 100-8 101-7 101-8 101-6 100-8 100-6 101-5 100-7 | 100-7 100-6 100-3 
Mechanical engineering ..........++++ ss 123-5 124-5 126-2 126-9 126-4 126-2 128-4 128-6 128-3 128-8 128-8 
Electrical Machinery .....0seccsypooves - 114-5 115-6 116-9 117-4 117-2 116-7 118-5 118-7 | 118-9 119-0 119-0 
Building and civil engineering ........ = 114-2 113-4 115-1 115-2 115-4 115-5 117-8 118-0 118-8 118-9 118-9 
PRINS THAIS 5 0 0.0.5 svivigse's 0'0s'0 ewohaat 7 1-9 111-0 114-0 114-2 114-6 114-8 117-6 117-8 | 118-6 118-6 118-6 
Products of: 
All manufacturing industries .......... = Hitt 1-5 113-0 113-4 113-5 113-5 115-5 115-8 | 116-1 116-9 116-9 
Chemicals and allied trades..........- in 105-6 106-6 106-0 106-0 105-7 105-4 105-5 105-2 | 104-7 105-2 105-1 
UR MER BIO 00% y04s'sce0ehoagnrese~ i 129-9 129-0 128-5 128-7 128-7 128-7 129-0 129-4 130-2 130-2 130-2 
TOS IED: icine seen sed ben ere PE 97-9 96-0 100-8 100-7 101-2 101-5 104-6 104-2 104-2 103-9 104-0 
Food mnanwCturing.....'<5sccccscesces = 104-9 106-9 106-9 107-2 107-4 107-0 107-6 107- 107-2 107-1 107-0 
Commodities : 
ODN, SIO asishscsyscdscnonannes s = 76:8 68-6 75-0 75-3 74:9 74-7 75-0 74:9 74:3 73-7 73-6 
NOW nek ose ois santana sSuees 72-4 76-6 76:3 76:0 72:8 71-2 80-5 79-4 77-8 78-6 78-6 
Rubber, No. | RSS, one month future. | es 118-2 148-1 - 158-0 161-1 146-7 146-3 131-1 124-2 | 123-4 125-0 126-7 
SOE ARPICUNE | 5 i oso es sas cerSos o 102-1 95-4 104-9 106-9 106-8 106-6 107-3 107-6 | 107-7 107-6 107-3 
Copper, ex-warehouse ..........++-.+ ” 79-4 95-6 99-0 102-4 98-6 94-4 97°5 So°t 4h eae 92-9 92:2 
UK RETAIL PRICES Jan. 17, 
PN NONE ANE ons one 005. cune aa 8 orca ve 1956=100 | 109-0 109-6 110-7 1th 110-4 110-5 113-6 114-6 114-6 115-7 115-5 
PIE cans eh cxed (absavaanaeasncereee * 107-1 108-2 107-4 108-8 106-4 106-1 109-5 111-4 110-7 109-9 és 
REPU oxicck sh Sbssécbnkesd tates ack | 1938= 1002 271 273 276 277 275 275 283 285 285 288 288 
PL Msanccasosccbhiwssdoesnv nasa me 282 285 282 286 | 280 279 288 293 291 289 ‘ioe 
SOE icas's Fane d ated a oes ewe vee J 172 180 186 186 187 187 194 194 195 195 
Se hac sgn dvah Sendeeecie yr easees si 269 268 271 271 271 272 275 275 276 276 
PO COTOE SEONE us ceo kevin ees cenacaees | . 281 284 291 279 280 281 300 302 302 303 
Household durable goods ...........- « 307 300 300 301 30! 302 304 305 305 307 
ER ne Ss 276 261 256 256 256 256 257 258 265 277 
POD nS verevestevsekerces Shear e 428 428 444 449 449 449 449 454 455 491 
Purchasing power of £ (based on all | 
consumer spending)...........sessee. | 1938=100 35-9 35-7; 35-4 35-4 35:5 35-5 34-5 34:2 34-2 33-9 34-0 
UK TERMS OF TRADE | ae 
Import prices : SSESE4 
EEE bis avin ni binegavacbuaninas 1954= 100 99 98 a 98 98 98 99 98 97 95 “a B Details. in 
Food, drink and tobacco..........08. a 97 98 97 95 95 97 96 95 92 91 aye ine 
OC CRMINENN ois paws scncce gaan su ced is 96 93 96 97 95 95 97 96 97 96 oe UNIV] 
WR 68 bia cnt obes hid sen hoccdeean ke c 112 104 98 97 98 96 96 | 95 96 93 ie Apel 
Manufactured goods .......0.ss0ece0s - 101 104 107 108 108 108 109 | 108 | 107 106 a mip ae 
Export prices : | - "coomtes 
EE Kost skein pha de ceeraeee i eaeere pe 110 109 Wl il Wl 112 112 | 2 | 112 112 sve eae 
Pu ANOIIORE 55 600400 000:00465800% ts Wt Ht 114 114 113 115 15 5 | 115 115 ai Reader 
PN sg 6. 580s50Gossus veces x. | s 118 115 118 120 120 118 117 116 | 118 119 aos 4 Gana 
Engineering products | 6 115 117 120 119 119 122 120 121 i21 122 wie F appointee ; 
Textiles (excluding clothing).......... “ 101 98 102 103 104 103 107 108 105 107 ai my sition and a 
Terms of trade: ; maintaie’ F 
Ratio of import to export prices ..... s 90 90 89 88 88 88 88 88 86 85 vee ; og ae 
SHIPPING FREIGHTS(®) tt rent Cex 
Tramp shipping freights............. 1960=100} 90-4 | 96-9 | 100-0 | 91-3 | 93-3 | 96-5 | 11l-3 | 108-7 | 105-8 | 107-2 | 110-6 AP Blicat 
| a tions ¢ 
UK WAGES | | | Fy Novem 
Weekly wage rates: Jan. 31, | | | 4 Higher tae 
Re UOPUIIE ED i os oncaescrddcuknnseye | 1956=100 | 114-0 117-0 120-0 120-1 120:4 | 120-8 124-5 | 125-0 | 125-1 125-2 a london, W 
DR cchebe shimeenaawdiouevgwncbas ena e 113-8 116-8 119-7 119-7 120-0 120-4 124-2 124-5 124-6 124-7 tea Pl 
Women .....sccccccccccesccevccsecs ve 114-0 117-0 | 120-8 121-0 121-0 | 121-3 124-8 125-6 125-8 126-1 ; 
MAREE on sc56.008%s Kb0ds tts osbe Ph 115-8 119-0 123-2 124-3 | 124-5 | 125-0 129-8 130-6 130-7 130-8 
ept., 
PR WITNESS. iosacsbsiasascacvatases | 1939= 100 296 304 | 317 312 313 | 313 324 325 325 325 
Weekly earnings (5): | 
PEN a kkn oN sb Fone a dasaceeeaeanmee ae ae 8 iat A 290 8 282 99 sis 290 8'°7 301 49 sin 0 
ed ee ey os 134 1 140 11 148 4 145 09 eve 148 4107 152 79 in ie 
NOIR in ss boo vduassacaesewee cores se 12 0 | 117 6 | 130-0 | 123 9° ste 130 O10} 135 99 oun eee ine ees i 
SORE) ices ns ends eabaseneees een eas 5 86 9 90 10 96 10 93 19 des 96 10!0f 99 119 sh ee aie ove N 
Oct., men, 
i a ee . | 1938=100 372 393 421 4099 a 42110] 4379 i $a i in Com 
Women (full time) ...... sssieleiseaualions x 412 432 456 4469 sis 456101 4709 aed ba ws oe va 
Comp 
. ‘ experi 
(') For a rough conversion to basis of June, 1947, multiply throughout by 1-534. (2) The interim index of retail prices has been linked back to 1938 with the aid of Five-< 
calculations made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. (3) For a rough conversion to basis of June, 1947, multiply throughout writin 
by 1-561. (4) In general males under 21 and females under 18 years of age. (5) Surveys made twice a year; annual figures relate to October survey. (6) Index experi 
revised and rebased on 1958=100 (see The Economist, January 7, 1961, page 59). (7) Revised series. (8) Revised series ; 1958 and 1959 figures on the old basis of 1952 
= 100 have been linked to 1960=100 by multiplying by 1-348. (9) April ('°) October. ae 
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APPOINTMENTS 


ORGANISATION AND 
METHODS ANALYST 


We are looking for a man, preferably educated to 
graduate level, who has had O & M« training, and 
experience in the fields of accountancy machinery or 


office reproduction equipment. 


A knowledge of the 


application of office systems to computers is useful. 


The Analyst will be expected to carry out investi- 
gations in General Offices and Warehouses of the Mail 
Order Division and also in Chain Stores, so he should be 
prepared to travel throughout Britain from time to time. 


His age range will be around 27-32 years and he 
should be earning £1,000-£1,200 in his present employ- 


ment. 


His commencing salary with us will be up to 


£1,500, and this appointment should lead to further 
promotions within the Organisation during the next five 
years, with appropriate salary increases. 


Letters of application, giving brief details, should 


be sent to: 


The Management aimiaies Officer 
(Ref. O&RMA/236/TE), 
Littlewoods Mail Order Stores Ltd., 


Spinney House, 
Church Street, 
Liverpool, X. 


SSISTANT EDITOR for investment journal 
for research and writing. Permanent.— 
Details, in confidence, to Box 1548. 


UNIVERSITY OF KHARTOUM 


Applications are invited for the Chair, Reader- 


ship or Senior Lectureship in Agricultural 
Economics, 

Salary Scale : 

Professor — £5S.2,760 per annum. 


Reader — £S.2,175 per annum. 

Senior Lecturer — £S.2,052-£8,2,127 p.a. 

Generous allowances payable. Passage for 
appointee and family on appointment, termina- 
tion and annual leave. There is a superannua- 
lion scheme, and arrangements can be made to 
maintain F.S.S.U, policies. Direct appointment 
on contract normally for five years with possi- 
bility of renewal; (secondment welcomed if 
Possible). Unfurnished accommodation provided 
a rent (excluding rates) up to 74 per cent. of 
Salary, 

Applications (10 copies) detailing qualifica- 
tions and experience and naming three referees 
by November 30, 1961, to Registrar, University 
of Khartoum, c/o Inter-University Council for 
Higher Education Overseas, 29 Woburn Square, 
London, W.C.1. 





M&B 


MARKET RESEARCH 


EXPORT 


OZALID, the leading Company in 
the photocopying field with established 
Overseas markets, wishes to expand its 
Export Sales Force and young men of 
proved selling ability with some expefi- 
ence in the export field and a know- 
ledge of several languages are invited 
to apply for a restricted number of 
vacancies which will become available 
in the near future. 


Good salary_and incentive offered. 
Contributory Pension Scheme. All 
expenses paid. Applicants must be 
willing to travel extensively. Apply in 
writing, in confidence, to: 


The Administrative Controller of Sales, 
OZALID COMPANY LIMITED. 
Langston Road, 

Loughton, Essex. 


ASSISTANT 


MAY & BAKER LTD., Dagenham, Essex, invite applications from young 
men, aged 20-25, for a position in the Product Development Group, who have 
Graduated with an Honours degree in Economics preferably with some com- 
mercial experience in market research or a similar organisation. 


The successful candidate will be required to carry out surveys within the 


Company’s general fields of interest. 


Salary according to age, qualifications and 


experience. There is a Pension Fund and Life Assurance Scheme in operation. 


Five-day week, sports and social club, canteen facilities. 


writing to the Personnel Officer, 





Apply initially in 


giving full particulars of qualifications and 
experience, quoting Reference No. 63/61. 


CITY OF BIRMINGH 
EDUCATION COMM 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


Applications are invited for the following 
Es. Sere from January 1, 1962. or earlier 
if possib! 

ASSISTANT, GRADE “ B,” IN ECONOMICS 
AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

Candidates should hold a good Honours Degree 
in Economics or Commerce and should have had 
business and teaching experience. Research 
experience would be an additional advantage. 

SALARY—in accordance with the Burnham 
Scale for Teachers in Establishments for Further 
Education : 

Assistant, Grade “ B,” £700 x £27 10s. to 
£1,150 per annum, plus graduate of 
£90 and good Honours degree allowance of 
£75, where applicable. 

In fixing the point of entry on the scale, 
certain increments (up to a maximum of twelve) 
may be allowed for a ved 
experience after the age of 21. 

APPLICATIONS: Forms of application and 
details of the post may be obtained by sending 
a stamped addressed Sostecee envelo; as soon 
as possible, to the Principal, City of Birmi 
—— of Commerce, Broad Street, Birming- 

am, 

E. L. RUSSELL, 
Chief Education Officer. 


GRANGE CHEMICALS. LIMITED 
a subsidiary of 


BRITISH HYDROCARBON 
CHEMICALS LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Petroleum Chemicals) 
requires for its London Office 


A TECHNICAL SALES 
ASSISTANT 


Applicants should be approximately 
25-30 with a science degree and prefer- 
ably some experience in the paint, 
plastics or detergents industries as duties 
will include sales of raw materials in 
these fields in the U.K. 


This post carries an attractive starting 
salary, is pensionable (non-contri- 
butory), and has prospects of increasing 
responsibility. 


Apply, quoting Serial No. SA/74, in 
strict confidence, with full details, to: 
Personnel Department, British Hydro- 
carbon Chemicals Limited, Devonshire 
House, Mayfair Place, London, W.1. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for position as 

Economics Secretary to a National 
Employers’ Federation in Westminster. Duties 
cover the economic, research and accident pre- 
vention aspects of an important industry. Age 
25-30. Applicants must be graduates in 
economics, preferably with statistics, but previous 
experience of trade association work not essen- 
tial.—Write, giving full details of age, education, 
qualifications, experience and salary required, 
to Box 1549. 


(8 RRR ES I TRO EES RTE A a 
For other appointments see page 294 


O - OPERATIVE AND MARKETING 

OFFICER required by the Government of 
NORTHERN RHODESIA for one tour of 36 
months in first instance with prospect of 
permanency, 

Commencing salary £1.110 a year rising to 
£1,840 a year. Outfit allowance £30. Liberal 
leave on full salary. Free passages. 

Candidates, of good education, must have a 
sound general knowledge of economic and 
commercial principles, business administration, 
commercial book-keeping and accountancy. 
Experience in the co-operative trade (agricultural 
or retail store), or an accountancy, ing or 
book-keeping qualification an advantage. 

Officer will be responsible after training for 
promoting and supervising all co-operative and 
agricultural marketing activities in a large 
district including both rural and urban areas, 
and for lecturing to Europeans and Africans on 
co-operative societies. 

Apply to Crown Agents, 4 Millbank, London, 
S.W.1, for application form and further par- 
ticulars, stating age, name, brief details of 
qualifications and experience and quoting 
reference M3B/53655/EN. 


UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND | 


NEW ZEALAND. 


SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN 
TOWN PLANNING. 


Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned post. The Senior Lecturer will be 
required to lecture and coi nars in 
Town Planning Theory and Techniques and to 
supervise Drawing Office and Field Work 
exercises. The appointment will carry certain 
rights of private practice provided such practice 
does not in any way interfere with the Senior 
Lecturer’s work at the University. Preference 
will be given to a graduate in Town Planning 
or in an allied field and to those who have 
os experience in the professional planning 
eld. 


The salary scale for the position is £1,750 
per annum rising to £2,000 per annum by annual 
increments, two of £100 and one of £50. Com- 
mencing salary within this scale will be deter- 
mined according to qualifications and experience. 

The person appointed will be expected to take 
up his duties on February 1, 1962, or upon 
such other date as may be arranged with the 
University Council. 

Further particulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth (Branch Office), Marli- 
borough House, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 

Applications close, in New Zealand and 
London, on November 27, 1961. 
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The Wellcome 


Foundation Limited 


Burroughs Wellcome & Co. 
applications for the post of 


PERSONNEL OFFICER 


at The Wellcome Chemical Works, 
Dartford, Kent. 


invite 


Applicants, who should be men, 
have a sound knowledge of 


personne] management and some ex- 
perience as a Personne! Officer. The 
a of a University degree or a 

iploma in Personnel Management 
would be an advantage. success- 
ful applicant will be responsible to the 
Personnel Manager for employment 
and welfare duties in connection with 
all weekly and hourly paid employees 
in the fac (1,500). He would also 
be responsible for the controt of 
personnel records and other general 
duties connected with the personnel 
function which is very well established. 
The post is interesting and progressive. 
Salary will be im accordance with 
experience and qualifications. 

Written applications should be sent 
to the Personnel Manager, Wellcome 
Chemical Works, Dartford, Kent. 


THE EDINBURGH SCHOOL OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Applications are invited for ~ the of 
ASSISTANT ADVISORY OFFICER, PP ARM 
BUILDINGS. 

Salary Grade IV, £718-£993. 

- The appointment is eligible for superannua- 
ion. 

Candidates should hold a Degree in Agricul- 
tural Economics or Agriculture or Economics. 
Post-graduate study or especial interest in Work 
Study is desirable. Dost has been created 
to further the study of labour and power organi- 
tion in farming. - lars and application 
forms may be a from The Secretary, 
Edinburgh School of Agriculture, West Mains 
Road, Edinburgh, 9, with whom applications 
should be lodged within two weeks of this 


advertisement. 
J. A. JOHNSTON, 
Secretary. _ 





NTERESTING OPPORTUNITY with 
City Reinsurance Company with 
world-wide business for young graduate 
in Jaw or economics and law. Suc 
applicant required to become familiar 
with Insurance Exchange Control and 
Company Laws of Overseas Territories 
Particularly where Company 
Subsidiaries or Branches. Non- 
contributory pension and life assurance 
schemes.—Write, giving full details, to 
Box 1550. 


LJERTFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
ST. ALBANS COLLEGE OF FURTHER 
EDUCATION AND HERTFORDSHIRE 
COLLEGE OF BUILDING. Assistant Lecturer, 
Grade B (Graduate) to teach Pure Mathematics 
to Advanced Level and Mathematics to Ordinary 
Level, mainly to full-time students. Salar 
Scale, at present within the range £820 to £1,405, 
according to ——— and experience. 
Application Forms can be obtained by sending 
a stamped addressed envelope to the Pr-ncipal, 
29 Hatfield Road, St. Albans, to whom they 
should be returned when completed. 


ACCOUNTANT FOR THE 
FAR EAST 


JARDINE, MATHESON 
& CO. LTD. 


There is a vacancy in the Jardine, 
Matheson Group of Companies for a 
young qualified Chartered or Certified 
Accountant or Chartered Secretary 
with some experience since qualifica- 
tion. There are good prospects of 
making a pleasant and _ interesting 
career in the Group which has a 


variety of interests through the medium 
of branches and subsidiary and_asso- 


ciated companies in Hong Kong, 
Singapore and elsewhere in the Far 
East. Terms of service include regular 
home leave, including paid passages ; 
kit allowance ; medical benefits ; provi- 
dent fund and pension scheme. Fur- 
nished accommodation provided at 
nominal rental. An unmarried man is 
preferred for the first tour of service. 
Applicants available for interview in 
London October/November should 
apply to the Secretary, Matheson & 
Co. Limited, 3 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C.3. 




















































the School of Commerce, 
Institute which adopts the syllabuses of the 
Association of Certified and Corporate Accoun- 
tants for both the Intermediate and the Final. 
(i) Candidates for these posts must (a) possess 
an appropriate. University Degree; (b) or must 
be Chartered or Certified accountants; and (c) 
must have had considerable experience either in 


IF YOU ARE A 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 


we can offer a challenging job in our computer team. An IBM 
650 computer has just been replaced by one of the first IBM 1401 
computers in the U.K. and we are rapidly developing fully inte- 


grated schemes of commercial data processing. 


To meet this 


expansion we need a man, under 27 years of age, to further our 
studies on customer and product profitability, costing, 
analysis and statistics, 


You do not need to have previous computer experience. 
Profit-Sharing Scheme. 


Excellent initial salaries. 


sales 


Pension Fund. 


Housing assistance, reasonable refund of removal expenses 
and a temporary lodging allowance, will be paid to’a married 
man to help him settle in the Slough area, 


Write to the 


Personnel Officer (Commercial), 
LC.I. Ltd., Paints Division, 
Wexham Road, Slough, Bucks. 


EUROPEAN 


REPRESENTATIVE 


Prominent British Group of engineering companies engaged 
in manufacture of extensive range of valves and flow control 
equipment wishes to engage a full-time representative to promote 
its business on the continent of Europe. 


Candidates for this important appointment should have a 
recognised engineering degree or equivalent qualifications and also 
practical experience of engineering methods and commercial prac- 


tice in continental countries. 
German essential. 


Fluency in English, French and 


Emoluments will be commensurate with qualifications and 
the importance of the assignment. 


Applications, which will be treated in strictest confidence 
should list personal details, qualifications, experience, present 
remuneration or level likely to be desired and should be addressed 
to the Secretary, Glenfield & Kennedy Holdings Ltd., Kilmarnock, 


Scotland, 








MARKETING 
EXECUTIVE 


A leading London Advertising 
Agency wishes to appoint a Marketing 
Executive aged 25-35, with a thorough 
knowledge of merchandising and 
marketing techniques in the consumer 
goods field. 


Applicants should be accustomed to 
making recommendations on sales pro- 
motion, product presentation, etc., 
and, preferably, have had experience 
of working with specialist market 
research staff. 


Please write, in confidence, stating 
age, qualifications, full details of 
experience, and salary required, to the 
Marketing Director, Osborne-Peacock 
Co. Ltd., 264 Albemarle Street, 
London, W.1. 





THE REPUBLIC OF THE SUDAN 


The Ministry of Education invites applica- 
tions for Senior Lecturers in Accountancy in 


(continued in. next column) 


Khartoum Technical 





business or government departments. 

(ii) Appointment will be on contract (with 
bonus) for a period up to five years. Salary 
scale ranges from £S.2100 to £S.2225 (£S.1= 
£1 Os. 6d.). Starting salary in accordance with 
age, qualifications and experience, In addition 
to salary quoted a cost of living allowance, 
which is reviewed every two months, is payable 
at present between £S.168 and £S.180 per 
annum. An initial outfit allowance of £58.50 
is payable on appointment, Leave accrues at 
the rate of seven days per month. 

A special re-settlemént gratuity to British 
Lecturers Will also be paid on satisfactory com- 
pletion of the contract. 

Applications, in writing, stating full details 
of age, qualifications and experience, should be 
made to the Appointments Section, Sudan 
Sabeny: Cleveland Row, St. James’s, London, 


4 AF 
Closing date: November 15, 1961. 


NORTH EAST 
DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 


APPOINTMENT OF 
DIRECTOR 


This post, previously advertised, has not been 
—_ Further applications will now be enter- 
a . 

The Director will be responsible for the 
control and administration of the Council whose 
purpose is to assist in promoting the sound 
economic development of the Region. 

The Director will be required, very largely 
by his personal endeavours, to “ sell”. the 
Region as an area of natural opportunity for 
the development of industrial and commercial 
activity. 

The qualities required are initiative, imagina- 
tion and drive; the calibre and personality to 
negotiate at high level, and administrative 
ability. 

Wide general industrial experience is essen- 
tial; a knowledge of public relations and 
economics will be useful. 

Attractive salary, by arrangement. 

Final applications will close November 1, 


1961. 

Further details of appointment will be pro- 
vided on request. 
Apply to: z 
The Secretary, North East Development Council, 
9 Eldon Square, Newcastle upon Tyne 1. 
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require 
FINANCIAL CONTROL STAFF 
to work on future model programmes at their 


AVELEY ENGINEERING WORKS 
AND AT DAGENHAM 


Young men between the ages 21-35 years who are 
studying for or who have obtained ACWA will be 
considered for positions of 


COST ANALYST 
PROCEDURES ANALYST 
PROJECT ANALYST 


Successful candidates will join existing teams _ working 
on the preparation of cost targets and budgets and cost 
vans 
appointments offer considerable variety and’ scope. 


control for future cars, 


Salary will be paid according to age, qualifications and 


experience, 


Applications, giving full details of training, experience 
and salary requirements, should be addressed to: 
Mr V. W. Williams 
Training and Recruitment Office 012A 
Ford Motor Company Limited 
Dagenham Essex 


quoting reference VFC/I 


(For other appointments see page 293) 


ANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COM- 


Limited Liability). 

RAILWAY COMPA 
STOCK, 6% COMMON STOCK, } 
tion for the payment of the half-yearly interest 
payable on December Ist next, the Debenture 
Stock Transfer 
November Ist and will be reopened on Decem- 
The half-yearly interest on the Com- 
mon Stock will be paid on December Ist to 
holders of record on November 


ber 2nd. 


TREMAYNE, Deputy Secretary, 8 Waterloo 
—_ dee Mall, London, S.W.1. October 
11th, ‘ 


in 


ECONOMIST 


Harris Lebus Ltd. invite applications 
for the post of ECONOMIST in the 
Marketing Division. The successful 
candidate will be responsible for the 
Company’s sales forecasting and will 
undertake economic and _ statistical 
studies on a wide variety of marketing 
problems. He will be a graduate 
under 30 with good qualifications in 
economics or statistics. Previous re- 
search experience would be an added, 
but not decisive, advantage. 


This is an unusual opportunity for a 
young economist to assume very real 
responsibility and make an important 
contribution to the Company’s market- 
ing policy. 


The salary to be paid will be depen- 
dent on the qualifications and experi- 
ence of the successful applicant, but 
will in any case be attractive. 


Applications, which will be treated in 
strict confidence, should give full 
details of qualifications, experience 
and present salary, and should be 
addressed to 


The Marketing Manager 
HARRIS LEBUS LTD. 
Finsbury Works, Tottenham, N.17. 





BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


PANY (Incorporated in 
ONTA 


RIO & 
NY 5% 


Books will 


Ist.—R. 


OUR DAUGHTER would enjoy finding her 
job through STELLA FISHER BUREAU 


the STRAND. 


DEBENTURE 
In prepara- 


closed on 


and trucks and the 


ROYAL DUTCH PETROLEUM 
COMPANY 


With reference to their announcement dated 
October 4, 1961, regarding’ the INTERIM 
DIVIDEND for the year 1961 on the shares of 
Fis. 20 registered in the United Kingdom 
section of the Amsterdam Register, N. M. 
Rothschild & Sons are authorised by Royal 
Dutch Petroléum Company and by Neder- 
landsche - Handel-Maatschappij, N.V., Amster- 
dam, the Transfer Agent, to announce that the 
rate of exchange fixed for the payment of the 
dividend is Fis. 10.154=£1. The gross amount 
of the dividend Will be £0 4s, 5.189d. per share 
and the amount of the 15 per cent. Netherlands 
Dividend Tax £0 0s. 7.978d. per share. 

New Court, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C.4. 

October 13, 1961. 


WEST HIGHLAND SEA SCHOOL 
LAMLASH, ISLE OF ARRAN 1962 


Gifted Managers are few, management tech- 
nicians many. _If your son has shown manage- 
ment potential, send him to us, Please write 
our Secretary, Mrs, E, Douglas Morrell, Park- 
view, 127 Lockerbie Road, Dumfries. 


RY FOR THE MOON, Not I. Space 
travel is not for me, But I'll raise a 
plaintive plea at any time for EL CID Sherry— 
that’s the sunny Amontillado that keegs me 
contentedly at home. 


EDUCATION 
TUITION FOR B.Sc, ECONOMICS 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal 
Courses in a wide range of subjects for the 
two examinations for London Univ., B.Sc.Econ. 
(three if entrance is included) at moderate fees. 
1,431 Wolsey Hall students passed London 
Univ., B.Sc. Economics exams, 1950-60. Tuition 
also for-G.C.E., Law, Statistical, other exams. 
—Prospectus (mention examination) from E. W. 
Shaw. Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director of 
Studies, Dept. P.17, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
ECRETARIAL. TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and older students. 
Six-month and intensive 14-week courses.— 
Write, Organising Secretary, Davies’s, 158 
Holland Park Avenue, W.11. PARK 4654. 


~ EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—B.Sc.(Econ.), Law, Account- 











ancy, Costing, Secretarial, Civil Service, 
Management, Export, Commercial, General 
Certificate of Education, etc. Also many 


practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus and/or 
advice, mentioning examination or_ subjects 10 
which interested, to the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, 
ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Strect. 
London, E.C.4. Established 1910. 





Spaces hn4 oe Tessie 


THE 
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BY APPOINTMENT 

TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
STATE EXPRESS 

SARETTE * JFACTURERS 


R + TOBACCO COLTK 


In standard cartons or 
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cigarette that goes with success 


Flip-Top packs of 20, and in the popular 25's flat boxes 








GROWTH OF A NATION: In a series...No. 7 


Japan’s Export of 
Transistor 


“RAJIO” 


is Remarkable ! 


Japan considers the transistor “Rajio” (Radio) as one of 
the genuinely Japanese products it has placed upon the 
world market. In 1960, some 16 million.sets, valued at little 
over $144 million were exported. 

We are proud of the transistor progress and many of the 
electronics products exported-- ranging from acousticon to 
television station equipment. The Nippon Kangyo Bank has 
earnestly helped to promote foreign trade for these products; 
for “Kangyo” means “industrial and commercial promotion.” 
We cordially welcome you to use our facilities freely, and to 
the best of your advantage! 


World-wide Banking Facilities 


NIPPON KANGYO BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: Hibiya, Tokyo 122 branches throughout Japan 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 1 Royal Exchange Ave., London, E.C.3. England 
TAIPE! BRANCH « NEW YORK OFFICE TEL: MANSION HOUSE 1797 





ANNUITIES 


For 


HIGH RETURNS 
with 
SOUND ADVICE 


and 


FINE SERVICE 


ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE - LONDON - EC2 
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Canadian 
Methods 





» We know the difference 


Things are done differently in Canada. So many 
factors, such as the geography and economy, have a 
great bearing on the way things are done in this rich, 
booming country. 

Knowing Canada and the Canadian method is our 


business. We’ve been an integral part of Canada for. 


over 100 years. With 570 branches across the country, 
we can supply you with vital, up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation about Canadian trends, habits and conditions 
... information that could save you costly mistakes. 


FREE BOOKLET 


“The Bank That Knows Canadian _Business’’ is a booklet 
describing the complete facilities of ‘‘The Bank’’ in Canada. It 
also contains facts and growth predictions pertaining to Canada’s 
future. For your copy, write or call our Business Development 
Representative, Mr. W. H. Browning, 3 King William Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


Lis TORONTO-DomINION EYUT 


LONDON : 3 King William Street, E.C.4 + 103 Mount Street, W.1 

CHICAGO : 30 West Monroe Street * NEW YORK AGENCY : 45 Wall Street, N.Y.5 
570 Branches from Coast to Coast in Canada. Correspondents All Around the 
World. Incorporated in Canada With Limited Liability. 


[f it’s about Japan! 


HEAD OFFICE : OSAKA 


JAPAN : 185 BRANCHES 
OVERSEAS : LONDON, NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO, TAIPEI 
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‘ = Anguilla 
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Dominica 









CARIBBEAN SEA 
WINDWARD Is, @St.Lucia 
St.Vincente @BARBADOS 


> & ‘ # Grenada 
* 4 ‘ @ Tobago 
meet RINIDAD 


PACIFIC 
OCEAN 





Invest in 
The West Indies 


How Federation benefits new investors 


Economic and foreign trade policies are co-ordinated, 
the aim being to establish a fully diversified economy. 
Transport, communications and power facilities are 
being expanded—new harbours and roads, larger 
airports, all these are creating new opportunities for 
new secondary industries. 


THE RESOURCES ARE THERE: 


Oil, bauxite, water _power and many minerals. Fruit, 
cocoa, cotton, coffee, sugar, spices, crops of all kinds. 
And 34 million people. 


THE SKILLS ARE THERE: 


Considerable progress in education has been made in 

recent years and much more is planned. Research 

programmes of The Agriculture Faculty of the 

University College of The West Indies (formerly the 
on Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture) and its 

| other Faculties benefit the whole region. 

3 ©. Cast. off with confidence on South American ventures 


by consulting our International Department Repre- THE MARKETS ARE THERE: 


sentatives. They are in constant touch with our branches 
and those of our associates the Bank of London & Mon- 
treal and Balfour, Williamson & Co., throughout South 
and Central America. Their advice will open up this 


Both Americas are prosperous near-neighbours. The 
tourist possibilities of The West Indies are far from 
fully realised. 


Customs Duty and income tax concessions are available 


fruitful and prosperous market to you. The potential 
is great — but there are difficulties. Iron them out 
now; write, telephone or call and talk things over. 





Write for further information to:— 
THE COMMISSION FOR 


THE WEST INDIES 


BRITISH GUIANA AND BRITISH HONDURAS 


6-10, Bruton Street, London, W.! 





> OFFICE: 40-66 Queen Victoria Street, London Ec4 City 9822 
“AMIN G HAM 3: 50 Great Charles St. Central 4058 BRADFORD: 55 Well St. 
tlford 25693 GLASGOW C1: 54 West Nile St. City 5393 MANCHESTER: 
“Charlotte St. Central 3135 PARIS: 89-91 Rue du Faubourg St Honoré 

mY YORK: 34 Wall Street zuRicH: Schifflande 26. Branches and agencies 

throughout Latin America, West Indies, Portugal and Spain 
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The HALIFAX r= 


for strength 
and security A 


HALIFAX |=  £900,000,000 
Paid-up Shares {| Investments accepted 
3S: vd VY from £10 to £5,000 117 
4/0 Easy withdrawal 
as from ist December,19619@ —« Facilities Tele, 
Income Tax paid by Deposits in the 


Society are 
Trustee Investments 


HALIFAX 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE HALIFAX * YORKSHIRE 


London Offices: 51 STRAND, W.C.2 
62 MOORGATE, E.C.2 136 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W.8 


the Society 





investment 
Opportunities 





in Japan! 


In 1959 Japan attained the highest economic expan- 
sion of all the industrial countries of the world. Its 
gross national products that year increased by 16 
per cent over the previous year and has seen a 
yearly increase ever since. This upward trend has 
increasingly induced overseas investments in Jap- 
anése securities. 


Daiwa Securities, as one of the four largest securities 
companies in Japan ... capitalized at £8 million ster- 
ling and having 4,000 employees ... is engaged in a 
wide range of business, acting as broker, dealer and 
underwriter of securities and distributor of invest- 
ment trusts. The “pioneering spirit” which has been 
the motivating power behind its 60 years of expan- 
sion is still very predominant today. 


» Fuji 
ted pot 
iherever |} 
islands 
Business 
mnk’s vast 
iting wor 
you are 
tce hand 


Make your money work for you in Japan’s booming 
industries by investing through expert and experi- 
enced hands. For literature on Japanese stocks, 
bonds, debentures, investment trusts, etc., write 
















We assist you in the industria! 
development of your country) 


ME 


THE DAIWA SECURITIES COMPANY, LTD. # | | 


HEAD OFFICE: 8, 2-chome, Otemachi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 





Tel: 231-6611 Aussenhandelsgese'lschaft m.b.H by granting and acquiring industrial licences, indus 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 149 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y., U.S.A. am * cme a trial property rights, technical documentations, 4" 
Tel: BEekman 3-3622/3 ae rf by scientific as well as technical aid. 
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» Fuji Bank knows this potter. His exquisitely 
ted pottery makes up one of Japan’s prime exports. 


It’s the Home Service Insurance 


herever he turns his wheel in workshops up and down Man, the friend of the family. 
t islands of Japan, a Fuji branch is near by. as Soe 
business transactions flow smoothly through. the Fuji Through him, ten million 


mik’s vast facilities, which, since 1880, have been pro- ons : sae 2F . 
Sar swaild oie tual families are investing in their 


fyou are importing ceramics, let the bank that knows the own and Britain’s future, by their 
ttce handle your exchange finances. The name is Fuji. 


gmt regular payments on industrial 
E | ; = = 
ir cou " 189 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT — life assitance policies. 
cences, indus: F 
ntations, and] @ THE FUJI BAN K LTD. 
Head Office: Tokyo, Japan ie ssi was udusiaea ilies tae 


Overseas Offices: London, New York, Calcutta 
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You get free world-wide 
representation by 114 Pan Am 
offices throughout the world. 


Along with drastically reduced cargo rates, Pan Am offers a complete marketing service 
developed to help build your business abroad . . . and make overseas sales easy, efficient, economical! 


Now Pan Am offers a service for 
shippers that goes far beyond trans- 
portation. Pan Am can give you cur- 
rent, valuable, authoritative infor- 
mation on 114 world trade centers in 
80 foreign lands! 

Pan Am can help find markets for your 
product—and products for your market! 
You can be put in touch with overseas 
distributors, buyers, manufacturers, ex- 
porters. 

Pan Am advises you all the way—on 
packing, insurance, cartage and routing. 
Pan Am helps you get marketing facts 
on economic conditions, customs proced- 
ures, currency exchange. 

Pan Am keeps you on top of the market 
with ‘‘ Horizons,’ the Clipper Cargo maga- 


zine published especially for shippers 
every month. 


Simplified documentation—from one 


source speeds your ‘product all along 
Pan Am’s delivery chain. 


Now, rates are drastically reduced! 
Some rates have been slashed as much as 
63%! New, low Pan Am cargo rates make 
air cargo more attractive than ever! 


Now, more space, more speed! Giant 


Pan Am Clippers carry up to 15 tons. 


You get 114 world-wide offices at no ex- — 
tra cost. Wherever you ship, Pan Am | 


representatives give your product indi- ~ 


vidual attention. 


An international viewpoint on the spot! - — 


Pan Am personnel, trained tointernational ~ 
business methods (and the local market), 
provide world-wide contact service! 3 
World-wide follow-through! Pan Am’s ~ 
cargo control system, unequalled capac- — 
ity and uniform world-wide procedures — 
make for fastest, surest delivery! 9 
Pan Am puts you in business abroad ~ 
. . one phone call puts this service © 
to work for you! Call your Cargo ~ 
Agent or Pan Am Clipper Cargo. 


Clipper, Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Jer CLIiPPwrER CARGO 


FASTEST DELIVERY TO ALL THE WORLD 








